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PREFACE 


Of  all  the  more  visited  Pueblo  peoples  the  Tewa  have  been 
the  least  systematically  described.  They  have  been  visited  by 
several  anthropologists,  notably  by  J.  P.  Harrington,  M.  C. 
Stevenson,  H.  J.  Spinden,  and  B.  Freire-Marreco.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  The  Ethno geography  of  the  Tewa  Indians  by  Harring¬ 
ton,  The  Ethnobotany  of  the  Tewa  Indians  by  Robbins,  Harring¬ 
ton,  and  Freire-Marreco,  and  The  Ethnozoology  of  the  Tewa 
Indians ,  by  Henderson  and  Harrington,  and  studies  of  kinship 
terms  by  Harrington  and  Freire-Marreco,  all  monographs  on 
highly  specialized  subjects,  no  records  of  investigation  have 
been  published.  As  no  publication  was  in  prospect  and  no 
material  available  even  in  manuscript,  and  as  we  had  reached 
a  point  in  our  general  survey  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
Pueblo  Indians  where  more  knowledge  of  the  Tewa  was  in¬ 
dispensable  for  coordination  and  interpretation,  I  undertook  in 
November,  1923,  the  unwelcome  task  of  duplicating  research 
among  a  people  who  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of  defeating 
inquiry. 

Imitating  the  secretiveness  observed  in  all  the  Rio  Grande 
pueblos,  I  settled  in  Alcalde,  the  Mexican  town  two  or  three 
miles  north  of  San  Juan,  and,  here,  thanks  to  my  helpful  and 
understanding  hosts  of  San  Gabriel  ranch,  I  secured  informants 
from  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso.  My  inform¬ 
ants  worked  singly  or  in  couples,  niece  and  uncle,  sister  and 
brother,  mother  and  daughter,  one  interpreting  for  the  other. 
The  San  Juan  informants  were  by  far  the  best,  being  intelligent 
and  scrupulous, — the  man  the  most  accomplished  teller  of  folk¬ 
tales  I  have  met  in  any  pueblo.  Not  merely  was  his  memory 
excellent,  but  he  was  an  artist,  a  great  artist,  with  feeling  for 
values,  humorous  and  dramatic,  yet  using  with  fidelity  as  well 
as  with  resourcefulness  the  patterns  of  his  narrative  art  and  of 
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his  daily  life.1  Information  from  San  Ildefonso  was  least  satis¬ 
factory.  The  women  were  particularly  timid  and  not  well  in¬ 
formed;  the  man  was  a  threefold  liar,  lying  from  secretiveness, 
from  his  sense  of  burlesque,  and  from  sheer  laziness.  Curiously 
enough,  this  man,  whose  social  position  is  of  the  best,  but  whose 
veracity  is  of  the  worst  according  to  both  white  and  Indian 
standards,  has  probably  been  hitherto  one  of  our  sources  of 
authority  on  the  Tewa. 

After  three  visits  at  Alcalde,  which  proved  a  good  base  also 
for  work  further  afield  than  the  Tewa,  in  1926  I  moved  to  a 
ranch  between  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso,  too  near  either 
pueblo  for  adventure  by  the  townspeople,  always  apprehensive 
of  spies.  However,  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  at  this  time  and 
again  in  1927  some  invaluable  information  from  San  Juan  and 
Nambe,  with  sidelights  on  Tesuque,  the  most  conservative 
and  tight-bound  of  all  the  Tewa  pueblos. 

For  the  most  part  I  have  kept  the  data  from  each  town 
particularized.  This  may  seem  overmeticulous,  and  further 
work  among  the  Tewa  will  undoubtedly  show  that  in  many 
cases  a  general  statement  would  have  sufficed  for  what  will 
prove  to  be  a  widespread  or  general  practice.  But  at  present, 
given  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge  and  the  unequal 
reliability  of  my  informants,  I  do  not  mind  erring  on  the  side  of 
the  meticulous.  Moreover,  social  organization,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
will  never  be  found  to  be  quite  the  same  in  any  two  pueblos  of 
any  of  the  Pueblo  tribes.  The  Pueblos  offer  an  unusually  in¬ 
teresting  field  for  a  study  of  the  distribution  of  traits  within  the 
same  general  culture  area,  and  this  larger  study  is  dependent  on 
intensive  studies  from  town  to  town,  not  merely  from  tribe  to 
tribe. 

Since  I  did  not  reside  in  any  pueblo  during  my  investigation, 
I  will  not  undertake  to  give  any  general  picture  of  town  life. 
My  short  visits  to  the  pueblos  sufficed  merely  to  check  up  in  a 
general  way  on  maps  of  houses  and  kivas  and  to  give  me  impres- 

1  His  tales  have  been  published  in  Tewa  Tales  (Parsons,  4). 
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sions  I  could  compare  with  the  life  in  other  pueblos  in  which  I 
had  lived.  Of  all  the  towns  Tesuque  has  the  look  of  being  most 
self-contained,  and  such  is  its  reputation  among  other  towns¬ 
people.  “Tesuque  keeps  all  its  old  ways.”  It  has  the  reserve  of 
a  western  pueblo  or  of  one  of  the  less  Americanized  Keresan 
pueblos,  say  San  Felipe.  With  Laguna,  the  most  Americanized 
of  the  Keresan  towns,  one  might  compare  Santa  Clara.  Like 
Laguna,  Santa  Clara  has  experienced  a  long  standing  feud2  be¬ 
tween  progressive  pro-Americans  and  conservative  anti-Ameri¬ 
cans,  in  alignment  being  true  to  the  outstanding  pattern  of 
Tewa  social  classification,  the  moiety  pattern,  Summer  people 
against  Winter  people.  Recently  the  Winter  people  have  been 
electing  their  own  governor;  some  time  they  may  form  one  more 
Pueblo  group  to  found  a  new  town  because  of  religious  incom¬ 
patibilities.  Meanwhile,  they  are  not  washing  their  dirty  linen 
in  public, 2a  a  decency  I  exceedingly  regret,  since  it  leaves  the 
history  of  the  quarrel  unrecorded.  The  short-haired,  English- 
speaking  young  man  I  counted  on  as  historian  was  one  of  the 
most  tongue-tied  Pueblos  it  has  been  my  misfortune  to  meet. 
There  had  been  recent  deaths  in  his  family,  I  learned  later, 
which  were  attributed  to  having  told  some  white  person  some¬ 
thing. 

The  1926  estimate3  of  the  Tewa  population  by  the  district 
superintendent  totals  1189,  distributed  as  follows: 


San  Juan4 .  497 

Santa  Clara .  354 

San  Ildefonso .  102 


2  In  1883  the  Indian  agent  reports  that  Santa  Clara  is  very  poor,  “fighting 
always  among  itself.”  In  1890  another  agent  reports  that  the  town  is  divided 
against  itself,  the  cacique  leading  one  faction,  the  governor,  the  other.  “Some 
years  ago  the  governor  chastised  the  cacique,  who,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  false  cacique, 
and  not  appointed  by  legitimate  methods.”  (Census,  83,  104). 

2a  However  literally  they  may  so  do.  See  pi.  8. 

3  The  estimate  in  1895  was  1110  (Hodge,  346). 

4  In  1890,  375  (Census,  102). 
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Nambe. 

Tesuque 


1225 

1446 


5  Surely  an  exaggerated  figure,  which  must  be  inclusive  of  Mexican  neighbors. 
My  Nambe  informant  estimated  55.  In  1890,  79  (Census,  105). 

A  few  descendants  of  immigrants  from  the  extinct  pueblo  of  Pojoaque  live  at 
Nambe.  See  pp.  57, 59.  In  1890  therewere  living  at  Pojoaque  fivemen,  seven  women, 
twenty  children.  (Census,  104).  In  1909  Harrington  found  no  Indians  living 
there  (Harrington,  2 ,  336). 

6  In  1890,  91  (Census,  105). 
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Map  1.  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  encircled  are  the  Tewa  pueblos. 
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Eagle  dance. 


THE  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  TEWA  OF 

NEW  MEXICO 


FAMILY 

Naming  Ritual:  Lists  of  Names:  Various 
Practices  in  Naming 


San  Juan 


HE  mother  lies  in  three  days,  on  the  fourth  day  she 


X  is  up7  and  the  infant  is  named.  The  attendant  aunts, 
maternal  or  paternal,  give  names — “the  kaiye  (mother’s 
older  sister,  San  Juan)  or  ko’o  (mother’s  younger  sister)  will 
give  a  name,  the  ki’i  (father’s  sister),  too.”8  One  of  these 
women,  the  ki’i,  the  tsitsayiya  or  navel  mother  who  has  cut  the 
cord,  will  carry  out  the  baby  at  sunrise.  The  mother  goes,  too.9 
Both  women  turn  around  four  times,  in  anti-sunwise  circuit. 
Another  woman,  kaiye  or  ko  o ,  goes  along,  carrying  a  fire-stick 
and  a  broom.  A  circular  sweep  is  made  with  the  broom  and 
then  a  cutting  or  slicing  motion  {peri,  blow  as  the  wind  does) 
(this  is  exorcism  for  both  mother  and  infant),  and  the  fire-stick 
is  cast  away.10  The  baby  is  then  carried  indoors  and  bathed  all 
over  by  the  navel  mother,  and  she  and  each  visiting  kinswoman 
gives  a  name.  In  the  bath  water  is  placed  fetich  stone  or  shell, — 
oga,  a  cowrie  shell;  or  tinini,  an  unidentified  spiral-like  shell, 
which  I  refer  to  elsewhere,  I  am  not  certain  if  correctly,  as 
olivella;11  or  tsiowenu  ku ,  lightning  stone,  i.e.,  an  arrow  or  spear- 

7  The  day  of  birth  is  counted  and  the  day  of  getting  up.  Were  the  birth  on  a 
Friday,  the  mother  would  get  up  on  Monday. 

8  Genealogy  I,  5  was  named  by  Genealogy  1, 3,  her  father’s  sister;  Genealogy  I, 
10,  by  Genealogy  I,  3,  his  father’s  father’s  sister;  Genealogy  I,  30,  32,  36-9,  by 
Genealogy  I,  5,  their  father’s  sister;  Genealogy  I,  50,  51,  by  their  father’s  mother 
(Gen.  I,  5),  likewise  by  their  mother’s  mother  who  alone  gave  a  name  to  the 
next  child  in  the  family,  their  father’s  mother  having  died.  Genealogy  I,  62,  63 
were  named  by  Genealogy  I,  10,  their  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  wife,  and  the 
same  woman  named  Genealogy  I,  59,  her  husband’s  sister’s  son’s  daughter. 

9  Parsons,  7,  148  footnote. 

10  Cf.  Dumarest,  156. 

11  Cf .  Henderson  and  Harrington,  66. 
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point;12  or  kaye ,  the  fetichistic  stone  image  of  bear  or  mountain 
lion.  The  navel  mother  takes  a  mouthful  of  the  water  from  an 
abalone  shell  and  with  the  water  still  in  her  mouth  breathes  in 
along  the  corn  ear.  Kiiliohatsiperi  {kit,  corn;  lio( ?);  ha ,  heart; 
tsiperi ,  blow)  the  rite  is  called.  Then  the  ear  is  waved  in  the  six 
directions,13  and  the  navel  mother  ejects  the  water  from  her 
mouth  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  This  rite  is  repeated  for 
the  second  ear  of  corn.  Then  the  navel  mother  breathes  out 
on  the  infant.  The  third  woman  in  the  sunrise  group  repeats 
the  whole  ritual.  It  is  the  navel  mother  who  furnishes  the  bowl, 

the  fetich  stone,  and  the  two  ears  of  corn . They  thank 

the  aunts,  and  give  them  stew  and  bread  to  take  home.  The 
two  ears  of  corn  used  in  naming  are  left  on  either  side  of  the 
infant  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  “ kitdioanyima ,  corn  taking  care  of 
baby.”  This  corn,  of  which  the  ear  is  completely  kerneled,14  is 
planted  the  year  following.  Such  completely  kerneled  ears 
(ki{kayee)  which  are  sacrosanct,  are  used  so  that  the  baby  will 
grow  up  perfect  like  the  corn  ear.15 

In  case  a  member  of  the  curing  society  ( pujona )  is  called  in 
for  a  difficult  delivery,  the  infant  is  named  by  the  pu‘fona  or 
doctor.  According  to  one  informant,  every  Tewa  curing  society 
has  in  its  membership  a  midwife,  who  is  regularly  summoned 
at  childbirth. 

Within  a  week  or  two  the  infant  is  taken  to  church  “for  his 
Mexican  name,”  by  his  madrina  or  popoyiya  (wet-head  mother) 

and  his  padrino  ( popotara ,  wet-head  father) .  The  same 

persons  continue  to  serve  the  family  as  godparents  unless  a 
godchild  dies,  then  new  godparents  are  necessary.  Godparents 
are  called  sa’kwiyo  (tobacco  old  woman)  and  sa’sendo  (tobacco 

12  See  pp.  250-251. 

13  See  p.  258. 

14  See  p.  249. 

15  Cf.  Parsons,  5,  86.  According  to  Cushing  (unpublished  MS)  an  ear  of  corn, 
completely  kerneled,  is  left  alongside  the  Zuni  boy  baby,  and  a  dark,  flat,  i.e., 
branching  at  the  tip,  ear,  alongside  the  girl  baby.  Recently  I  saw  a  new-born  boy 
baby  at  Zuni  lying  on  his  hot  sand  bed,  with  an  ear  of  white  corn  on  either  side. 
This  is  Hopi  practice  also.  See  Parsons,  6,  58. 
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old  man),  the  reciprocals  being  sa'kwiyoe  (female)  and  sa’sendoe 
(male) . 

Santa  Clara 

On  the  fourth  day  the  baby  is  carried  out  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing . The  baby  is  given  water  from  the  mouth  by  the  god¬ 

mother,  as  at  San  Juan;  but  in  the  bath  water  no  fetich  shell  is 
placed.  The  godmother  supplies  the  bowl  and  the  two  ears  of 
corn.  The  ears  are  left  alongside  the  baby  for  four  days,  the 
grains  being  subsequently  planted.  Jnj 

When  an  infant  is  given  to  a  ceremonial  group,  before  or 
after  birth,  he  receives  from  the  group  head  a  name.16 

Genealogy  III,  82  was  named  by  his  father’s  sister,  and 
Genealogy  III,  88  was  named  by  hers.  Genealogy  III,  80  was 
named  by  his  mother’s  father’s  sister.  Genealogy  III,  54  was 
named  by  Timia  Naranho  (Gen.  Ill,  38),  her  mother’s  father’s 
sister’s  daughter.  When  the  next  child  was  born,  Timia  Naranho 
was  absent,  so  the  child  was  named  by  Genealogy  III,  10,  her 
mother’s  brother’s  wife.  Genealogy  III,  51,  52,  were  named  also 
by  Genealogy  III,  10,  their  mother’s  brother’s  wife,  and  so  was 
Genealogy  III,  36.  Genealogy  III,  12  got  one  of  her  names  from 
her  father’s  brother’s  wife  (Gen.  Ill,  7),  and  another  from  her 
father’s  brother’s  daughter  (Gen.  Ill,  38).  If  an  infant  dies,  the 
namegiver  may  be  changed.  For  example,  Genealogy  III,  73, 
73a  were  named  by  Genealogy  III,  38,  their  father’s  sister. 
Genealogy  III,  73a  died,  so  the  next  children,  Genealogy  III,  74, 
75,  76  were  named  by  Genealogy  III,  22,  their  father’s  mother’s 
sister’s  daughter.  Genealogy  III,  76  died,  and  so  when  the  next 
child  was  to  be  named,  “we  called  another  aunt,”  the  child’s 
father’s  father’s  brother’s  daughter.  This  child  lived,  but  the 
next  died,  still  for  the  next  “we  called  the  same  aunt  ( ki’i ),  we 
couldn’t  find  another.” 

Direct  information  about  changing  godmother  after  the 
death  of  a  child  was  not  recorded  from  San  Juan;  but  certain 


16  See  pp.  113,  130. 
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cases  of  naming  indicate  the  same  practice.  For  example,  Gene¬ 
alogy  I,  58  was  named,  not  by  the  maternal  grandmother  who 
had  named  his  deceased  brother,  but  by  his  father’s  mother’s 
brother’s  wife  (Gen.  I,  10). 

San  Ildefonso 

This  practice  of  changing  the  family  godmother  after  her 
godchild’s  death  appears  unfamiliar,  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
otherwise  keeping  to  one  godmother.  There  has  been  no  death 
in  the  family  of  Genealogy  IV,  7,  but  her  four  daughters  were  all 
named  by  different  women,  of  whom  but  one  was  related,  her 
mother’s  father’s  brother’s  wife.  Possibly  the  reference  here  was 
to  Catholic  baptism.  Genealogy  IV,  19  was  named  also  by  a 
connection  by  marriage,  referred  to  as  his  ko’o,  in  his  grand¬ 
parents’  generation. 

Nambe 

A  woman  who  has  been  lucky  in  childbearing17  is  invited  to 
cut  the  cord  (navel  mother)  and  give  the  name.18  The  cord 
should  be  severed13  with  the  lucky  yucca  stick  poker  referred  to 
as  pahte'enu ,  Fire  or  Poker  boy.20  Such  a  poker  may  be  kept  in 
the  family.  The  one  Benina  had  received  from  her  mother- 
in-law  she  has  now  handed  on  to  her  eldest  married  daughter. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  fourth  morning  the  navel  mother 
returns  to  the  house,  bringing  with  her  the  two  ears  of  corn  and 
the  bowl  of  medicine  and  shell  dipper.  Going  outdoors  with  the 
mother  and  infant,  this  woman  carries  a  fire  coal  held  between 
two  small  sticks.  Moving  the  coal  in  the  four  directions,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  east,  she  casts  the  coal  away  to  the  east,  calling  the 
infant  by  name  in  the  prayer  she  says  to  Fire  flower  woman 
(pa'pobi  kwiyo).  She  prays  also  to  the  Dawn  youths.  Re¬ 
entering  the  house,  she  names  the  infant  again  with  the  two 

17  Cf.  Parsons,  14,  17 3. 

18  But  there  are  other  considerations,  I  surmise.  Genealogy  V,  24  was  named 
by  his  paternal  grandmother  and  Genealogy  V,  25  by  her  maternal  grandmother. 

19  At  Tesuque  a  kindled  cob  is  used. 

20  See  pp.  236,  267,  286-287. 
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ears  of  corn,  holding  an  ear  in  each  hand  and  waving  the  ears 
four  times  in  front  of  the  child,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Hopi 
naming  ritual. 

The  ears  of  corn  are  to  lie  next  to  the  baby  for  one  month, 
not  as  at  San  Juan,21  until  the  baby  can  sit  up,  then  to  be  set 
aside  for  planting. 

The  christening  bowl  that  has  been  used  for  the  first  child 
in  the  family  should  be  kept  carefully.  <(Don’t  break  it  lest  you 
all  die,”  Benina  will  say  to  her  daughters,  referring  to  the  bowl 
her  eldest  son  was  named  by,  and  some  years  ago  this  somewhat 
impecunious  townswoman  had  refused  to  sell  this  bowl  to  a 
museum  collector. 

If  a  child  is  born  while  any  ceremonial  group  ( patowa )  is 
engaged  in  ceremonial,  the  newborn  will  be  named  by  that 
group.  (But  the  child  is  not  thereby  given  to  the  group.)  Mask 
dances  are  included  for  this  practice22  and  a  mask  may  give  his 
own  name  to  the  infant.  Thus  was  named  a  man  called  Tseh- 
puma.  Born  the  spring  morning  the  Summer  masked  imper¬ 
sonations  or  kachina  were  to  come,  that  night  when  Tsehpuma 
oxuwah  (Cloud  man  or  kachina)  came  to  the  kiva  he  told  the 
kossa,  the  attendant  clowns,  to  take  medicine  water  to  the 
house  of  the  newborn  and  bless  and  name  him.  With  their 
shell  the  kossa  put  water  to  the  infant’s  lips.  Very  lucky  was 
the  child’s  mother.  She  was  told  that  because  her  first-born 
was  so  named,  none  of  her  subsequent  children  would  die.  She 
bore  nine  children  and  none  has  died. 

Benina  of  Nambe  opined  that  a  San  Ildefonso  man  named 
Squirrel  had  received  this  name  because  he  had  been  born 
during  the  arrival  of  the  kachina  who  bring  in  squirrels,  ani¬ 
mals  that  can  foretell  the  coming  of  rain  or  snow.  Pokawakwi , 
the  woman  who  makes  the  road  for  the  kachina,23  would  have 
given  the  newborn  his  name. 

21  Benina  had  noted  this  difference  on  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  married  into  San 
Juan. 

22  Cf.  Parsons,  17 ,  191;  Goldfrank,  1,  77. 

23  See  pp.  167,  253-254. 


LISTS  OF  NAMES 


San  Juan 
Genealogy  I 

1.  F.  Po'kanotsgw^e,  Blue? . po'kano,  “places  in  sky,  some  blue, 

some  white”  ,24  tsqw$,  blue. 

5.  F.  G’uhpitsqw^,  Blue  red  stone. .  .g’uhpi,  stone  red;25  tsqw%,  blue. 

7.  F.  P’ayots^we,  Summer  blue . p’ayo,  summer;  tsqwe,  blue. 

8.  M.  Kunye,  Turquoise. 

9.  M.  Okuwahpe’e,  Cloud  prayer- 

feather . okuwah,  cloud;  pee,  prayer-stick 

but  applied  to  prayer-feather 
(see  pp.  238,  242.) 

10.  F.  Kw^pokwj,  Rainpool . kw$,  rain;  pokwi,  pool,  lake. 

11.  M.  Tanyip’i,  Macaw  mountain.  .  .tanyi,  macaw;  p’i,  mountain. 

12.  F.  Daningi,  Unidentified  bird 

(but  compare  Gen.  IV,  9). 

13.  F.  Tapokwj,  Sun  lake26 . tq,  sun;  pokwi,  lake. 

14.  M.  Pi’t’a,  Petacio. 

15.  F.  Kahtse,  Yellow  leaf . kah ,  leaf;  tse,  yellow. 

16.  F.  Sauwe,  Zigzag.27 

17.  M.  Kgwnap’i,  Rain  on  mountain,  .kwq,  rain;  na,  locative;  P’i,  moun¬ 

tain. 

18.  M.  Po’tse,  Fish-hawk . po’,  water;  tse,  eagle. 

19.  F.  K^pokwe,  Wet  corn . kq,  corn;  po’kwe,  wet. 

24.  M.  Agoyotsire,  Star  bird . cigoyo,  star;  tsire,  bird. 

25.  F.  Oxu’a  powi,  Cloud  flower28.  .  .  .oxu'a,  cloud;  powi,  flower. 

26.  F.  Agoyosaawe,  Star  zigzag . agoyo,  star;  saawe ,  zigzag. 

27.  M.  Po'kano  (see  no.  1) . “Dark  as  when  going  to  rain.” 

28.  M.  Kayepe,  Spirit  prayer-feather,  .kaye,  spirit;29  pe,  stick,  but  mean¬ 

ing  prayer-feather. 

24  Harrington  was  told  the  word  meant  a  line  or  arch  of  clouds.  (Harrington,  2, 
56.)  It  was  a  personal  name  at  San  Ildefonso.  Again,  pokano  means  the  game  ani¬ 
mals,  and  one  hears  that  “whenever  there  is  a  cloud  in  the  sky  they  say  the 
oxuwah  have  po'kano. 

25  Unidentified  pink  stone,  used  in  beads.  The  specimen  shown  me  looked  like 
pink  quartz;  it  was  certainly  not  coral,  although  the  term  is  also  no  doubt  applied 
to  coral  (cf.  Henderson  and  Harrington,  68).  It  is  the  name  of  a  Tewa  clan.  See 

p.  86. 

26  The  sacred  lake  of  the  kossa.  See  pp.  30,  128,  226,  and  PI.  17. 

27  Used  for  the  design  _rrrV  or  /VW\ 

28  Term  for  fluffy,  cumulus  cloud  (Harrington,  2,  55). 

29  A  generic  term  applied  to  spirit  animals,  stone  shrines,  etc.  See  p.  250. 
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29.  F.  K^etsepowi,  Yellow  meal  flower. k$,  meal ;  tse,  yellow;  powi,  flower. 

30.  M.  Pa'pi,  Jucca  mountain . pa,  giant  jucca;  pi,  mountain. 

31.  F.  Yugepokwj?  Leaky?  medicine 

bowl . yuge,  not  tight;  pokw[,  lake,  also 

medicine  bowl.30 

32.  F.  K’atsiretse,  Yellow  leaf  bird. . .  .k’a,  leaf;  isire,  bird;  tse,  yellow. 

36.  M.  Kwjgpeanye,  Waving  rabbit 

prayer-feather ;  possibly,  Flung 

rabbit  stick . kw<$,  rabbit ;  pe,  stick,  or  prayer- 

feather;  anye,  astir,  moving, 
waving. 

37.  M.  Tamotse,  Yellow  dawn . ta,  day;  mo,  mu>muwcg,  heat 

lightning;  tse,  yellow.31 

38.  M.  Apentsire,  Vine  bird . apen,  vine;  tsire,  bird. 

39.  F.  Oyihe'ts^w^e,  Blue  ice . oyi,  ice;  he7)  tsqw%,  blue. 

40.  M.  Owj,  Duck 

41.  F.  Tse’pokwj,  Spruce  lake . tse1 ,  spruce;  pokw{,  lake. 

49.  F.  Anyotsqwe,  Blue  girl . anyo,  girl;  tsqwe,  blue. 

50.  M.  Tamots^,  White  dawn . tamo,  “dawn”;  ts%,  white. 

51.  F.  Tamoyoapowi, 32  Dawn  flower .  .tamo,  “dawn”;  (?)  yoa33]  powi, 

flower. 

Pjoyegetsqw^e,  Blue  frost  moun¬ 
tain  . pi,  mountain ;  oyege,  frost  ;34  tsqwoe, 

blue. 

56.  M.  K’oset’a*,  Big  marked  stone. .  .k’ose,  big  stone35;  Fa',  marked. 

57.  M.  Kw^ewi,  Standing  rain36 . kw%,  rain;  w{,  standing  (term  for 

ceremonial  race.  See  p.  234). 

58.  M.  T’gtinini^nye,  Sun  olivella 

shell  astir . t’q,  su n]tinini,  olivella  shell;  %nye, 

moving.37 

59.  F.  G’uhpit’ij,  Red  stone  basket. . . g’uhpi ,  red  stone;  t'n,  basket. 

30  Used  in  the  sense  of  altar.  See  p.  253.  Possibly  the  use  of  pokwi  in  Tewa 
female  names  corresponds  to  that  of  wagi,  altar,  in  Jemez  female  names. 

31  Harrington,  2,  60. 

32  Her  first  name  from  her  father’s  mother;  her  second,  from  her  mother’s 
mother. 

33  Yo,  Harrington  gives  as  an  augmentative.  Benina  of  Nambe  translated 
yoa  as  holy.  See  p.  265. 

34  See  Harrington,  2,  54. 

35  See  Harrington,  2,  199.  The  reference  is  to  a  stone  woman  in  the  Eastern 
mountains.  (Ku,  stone;  so'yo,  great.)  This  stone,  according  to  Harrington,  is  a 
kaye. 

36  Said  of  rain  seen  in  the  distance.  (Harrington,  2,  57.) 

37  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  the  sound  of  moving  water  heard  on  holding 
the  shell  to  the  ear. 
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60.  M.  Ogats^,  White  cowrie  shell _ oga,  cowrie;  ts<g,  white. 

61.  M.  Kw^wi38  (see  no.  57) 

Ts^powitseanye,  Waving  yellow 

cactus  flower . ts$,  cactus ;  powi ,  flower ;  tse, 

yellow;  anye,  waving. 

62.  F.  Yopowi,39  Cactus  flower . yo,  red  flowering  mountain  growing 

cactus,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
eaten;  powi,  flower. 

P’osendots^w^e,  Blue  water 

old  man40 . p’o,  water;  sendo ,  old  man;  tsgwg, 

blue. 

63.  F.  Pokanots^w^  (see  no.  1) 

70.  M.  Tsetse,  White  eagle . tse,  eagle;  ts$,  white 

73.  M.  Tsew'^etaa,  Painted  eagle  tail. tse,  eagle;  w'@,  tail;  taa,  marked 

painted. 

75.  M.  Kijpi’%  Red  corn . ki{,  corn ,  piu,  red. 

T’apowi,  Sun  flower . Pq,  sun;  powi,  flower. 

Genealogy  II 

1.  M.  TQtS£,  White  clay . t q,  clay  used  in  whitening  women’s 

boots;  ts$,  white. 

2.  F.  T^tse,  Yellow  Sun . tq,  sun;  tse,  yellow. 

3.  M.  Atug,  Ascending 

4.  F.  Eyisauwe,  Abalone  zigzag . eyi,  abalone;  sauwe,  zigzag. 

5.  M.  K’otse,  Yellow  buffalo . No,  buffalo;  tse,  yellow. 

7.  M.  K^eanye,  Sprinkled  corn  meal.  .k$,  corn  meal;  anye,  moving,  i.e., 

sprinkling.41 

9.  F.  Oxu'wapokwi,  Kachina  lake. .  .oxu’wa,  Cloud  beings  or  kachina, 

pokw{,  lake.42 

10.  M.  Kwa’a’ts^e,  White  beads . kwa’a ’,  beads;  ts$,  white. 

11.  F.  T’a'pokwj,  Elk  lake . Pa',  elk;  pokwj,  lake. 

12.  F.  Pijw'^sauwe,  Look  zigzag . Phw'%,  look;  sauwe,  zigzag. 

13.  M.  Pgk’atsinaokuwat’a,  Painted 

Deer  kachina  Cloud  being . p$,  deer ;  Natsina,  kachina ;  okuwa, 

Cloud  being ;  Pa,  marked. 

14.  F.  Taiye,  Parrot. 

15.  F.  Powitsauwa,  Blue  flower . powi,  flower;  tsauwa,  blue. 

38  His  first  name  from  his  mother’s  mother;  his  second  name,  which  is  not  used, 
from  his  father’s  sister. 

39  Her  first  name  from  her  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  wife;  her  second  name 
from  her  father’s  sister. 

40  The  reference  is  to  one  of  the  sacred  springs  of  San  Juan.  See  pp.  257, 259, 268. 

41  Probably  a  reference  to  the  rite  of  sprinkling  corn  meal. 

42  It  is  believed,  as  elsewhere,  that  the  Cloud  people  live  below  lake  or  spring. 
Seepp.  179,  226,  268. 
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16.  M.  Potsino,  White  shell43 

19.  M.  Katsiretse,  (see  Gen.  I,  32). 

20.  M.  T^di,  Book 

21.  M.  Woa'bj,  Mountain  dweller.  .  .  .woa',  living  on;  bi,  mountain. 

23.  F.  Tahke,  Day  after,  (?)  i.e.,  to¬ 

morrow. 

24.  M.  Tsigowenukwgt^,  Lightning 

thunder . tsigowenu,  lightning;  kwqtq,  thun¬ 

der. 

25.  M.  Pu'ts^e,  White  jack-rabbit. . .  .pu',  jack-rabbit;  tgs,  white. 

27.  M.  Pjntse,  Yellow  mountain . pi,  mountain;  tse,  yellow,  referring 

to  autumn  coloring. 

30.  F.  Tamots^e,  (see  Gen.  I,  50). 

32.  F.  Che’ne,  “Money  is  here.,, 

33.  M.  Gu't’a,  Marked  stone . gu',  stone;  Fa,  marked. 

34.  F.  Okuwatsauwe,  Blue  kachina.  .okuwa,  Cloud  being  or  kachina; 

tsauwe,  blue. 

35.  M.  Agafetsire,  Red-winged  black¬ 

bird. 

37.  M.  K’atsinaohuwapeanye,  Wav¬ 

ing  kachina  Cloud  being 

prayer-feather . k’atsina,  kachina;  ohuwa,  Cloud 

being;  pe,  prayer-feather;  anye, 
moving,  i.e.,  waving. 

38.  F.  Ki^powi,  Corn  flower . ku,  corn;  powi,  flower. 

39.  M.  Payotsire,  Summer  bird . payo,  summer;  tsire,  bird. 

40.  F.  Tse’powi,  Spruce  flower . tse’,  spruce;  powi,  flower. 

41.  F.  T^tsepowi,  Yellow  sun-flower. .  .tq,  sun;  tse,  yellow;  powi,  flower. 

42.  M.  Oku'wata,  Kachina  drum¬ 

ming. 

46.  M.  Agoyots^,44  White  star44 . agoyo,  star;  ts%,  white. 

47.  F.  Odiowatse,  Yellow  prayer-stick,  .odiowa  is  an  obsolete  word,  refer¬ 

ring  to  “something  about  a 
stick,”  i.e.,  prayer-stick;  tse, 
yellow. 

48.  F.  Tqtse,  (see  no.  2) 

49.  M.  TQkwjgrits^e,  (see  no.  1;  but 

the  inserted  word  or  words 

kw(§ri  were  not  explained . tQ,  clay;  kw$ri  (?  break,  or  Winter 

People45) ;  ts$,  white. 

51.  F.  T^powi, Sun  flower . tq,  sun;  powi,  flower. 


43  Large  spiral  univalve  of  which  beads  were  made  (Henderson  and  Harrington, 
67). 

44  Referring  to  an  actual  star. 

45  See  p.  90. 
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52.  M.  Pjt’unga,  name  of  a  “black 

hill  near  Nambe.” 

53.  M.  T’enat’a,  Spotted  bread . fena,  the  sweet  bread  which  is 

made  of  wheat  and  corn  flour 
mixed,  the  wheat  sprouted, 
known  at  Jemez  as  kachina 
bread ;  fa,  marked. 

54.  F.  Tsiwi’,  Wild  animal. 

55.  F.  Puganinitse,  Yellow  butterfly,  .puganini,  butterfly;  tse,  yellow. 

58.  F.  Pokwi,  Lake. 

Santa  Clara 
Genealogy  III 

1.  M.  Paesing,  Deer  horn . p$,  deer;  sing ,  horn. 

2.  F.  Tanipobi,  Macaw  flower . tani,  macaw;  pobi ,  flower. 

3.  M.  Pingsqwe,  Mountain  zigzag.  .  .ping,  mountain;  sqwe,  zigzag. 

4.  F.  Behpobi,  Fruit-tree  flower . beh,  fruit-tree;  pobi,  flower. 

5.  F.  Tse’ts^we,  Blue  spruce . tsey,  spruce;  tsqwe,  blue. 

7.  F.  Nanaoyegi,  Aspen  frost . nana ,  cottonwood;  oyegi,  frost. 

8.  M.  Tse’k’a,  Spruce  cone . tse’,  spruce;  If  a,  cone  (?). 

9.  M.  Oxuwat’a,  Painted  kachina _ oxuwa,  Cloud  being  or  kachina; 

fa,  marked  or  painted. 

10.  F.  Payopobi,  Summer  flower . payo,  summer;  pobi,  flower. 

11.  M.  Pingpe,  Mountain  prayer- 

stick46  . ping,  mountain ;  pe,  stick  or  prayer- 

stick  or  feather. 

12.  F.  Owis^we,  chapparal  cock  zigzag. . owi , chapparal  cock;  sqwe, zigzag. 

Tsehw^engsawe,47  Eagle  tail- 

*  feather  zigzag . tseh,  eagle ;  w$ng,  tail-feather ; 

sqwe,  zigzag. 

KQtse’,48  Yellow  tassel . Pq,  tassel;  tse’,  yellow. 

13.  F.  Powitsauwe,  Blue  flower . powi,  flower;  tsauwe,  blue. 

14.  M.  Nanatsire,  Cottonwood  bird. .  .nana,  cottonwood;  tsire,  bird. 

16.  F.  Tanyitsauwe,  Blue  macaw . tanyi,  macaw;  tsauwe,  blue. 

19.  M.  Pingtse’,  Yellow  mountain.  .  .  .ping,  mountain;  tsey,  yellow. 

21.  F.  Nanaoyegi,  (see  no.  7). 

22.  F.  K^ts^we,  Corn  zigzag . ku,  corn;  tsqwe,  zigzag. 

24.  F.  Piyots^we,  Woodpecker  zig¬ 
zag . piyo,  woodpecker;  tsqwe,  zigzag. 

36.  M.  Owjtsag,  white  altar . ow{,  ground  or  sand  altar ;  ts%, white. 


46  See  p.  242. 

47  Given  by  father’s  brother’s  wife.  Possibly  the  name  refers  to  Eagle  tail 
kachina. 

48  Given  by  father’s  brother’s  daughter. 
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38.  F.  Ts’et’a,  large  white  bivalve.49 

39.  M.  Nanaping,  Cottonwood 

mountain . nana,  cottonwood;  ping,  mountain. 

40.  M.  Tsehwgits^,  White  eagle 

tail-feather . tseh,  eagle;  w%,  tail-feather;  ts<§, 

white. 

41.  M.  T’amuping,  Dawn  mountain,  .t'amu,  “dawn”;  ping,  mountain. 

44.  F.  Tse’ts^we  (see  no.  5). 

45.  F.  Pokwjts^we,  Blue  lake . pokwi,  lake;  tsqwe,  blue. 

47.  M.  Pingts^e,  White  mountain . ping,  mountain;  ts<§,  white. 

50.  F.  Po’tj,  Spreading  water  (?) . po',  water,  t{,  ?  spread. 

51.  M.  Pokwjts^e,  White  lake . pokwi,  lake;  tsc§,  white. 

54.  F.  Tsew’^ts^wi  (see  no.  12). 

55.  F.  Ojika,  Ice  leaf . oji,  ice;  ka,  leaf,  i.e.,  leaf  traced  in 

frost,  e.g.,  on  window  pane. 

56.  M.  Tse’anye,  Spruce  aquiver . tse ',  spruce;  anye,  moving,  astir, 

aquiver. 

58.  F.  K’ljny^pobi,  Turquoise  flower .  k'lqnyg,  turquoise;  pobi,  flower. 

59.  F.  G’uhpi  pobi,  Red  stone  flower,  .g'uhpi,  red  stone;  pobi,  flower. 

60.  M.  Kaae,  Little  leaf . kaa,  leaf;  e,  little. 

61.  F.  Tse’ts^wi,  Spruce  zigzag . tse '  spruce;  tsqwi,  zigzag. 

63.  F.  Kapobi,  Leaf  flower . ka,  leaf;  pobi,  flower. 

65.  F.  K’Qtse’,  Corn  tassel . k'o,  corn,  tse' ,  yellow,  i.e.,  tassel. 

69.  M.  Pohtsqe,  Snow  white . poh,  snow,  ts$,  white. 

71 .  F.  Katsauwa,  Blue  leaf . ka,  leaf ;  tsauwa,  blue. 

72.  F.  T’at’ij,  Sun  basket . t'q,  sun;  t\,  basket. 

73.  M.  Ohuwaapi’1,  Red  bow  ka- 

china50 . ohuwa,  Cloud  being  or  kachina ;  a, 

bow ;  pi'  \  red. 

74.  F.  Tsits£g,  White  arrowpoint . tsi,  arrowpoint;  ts@,  white. 

75.  M.  Sa’bah'  (?). 

77.  M.  Tehoku,  Cottonwood  plumule. teh,  cottonwood;  okn,  fluff. 

80.  M.  Sempeoku,  ?  prayer-feather 

fluff  or  down . (?)  seh,  bluejay ;  pe,  prayer-feather: 

oku,  down. 

82.  M.  T’otse’,  Yellow  pinon51 . t'o,  pinon;  tse',  yellow. 

84.  F.  Katsauwe,  Blue  leaf . ka,  leaf ,  tsauwe,  blue. 

86.  M.  Ogats^,  White  cowrie  shell.  .  .oga,  cowrie;  ts%,  white. 

87.  F.  Sehtsauwa,  Blue  jay . seh,  blue  jay;  tsauwa,  blue. 


49  Harrington,  2,  44;  Henderson  and  Harrington,  67.  Worn  as  gorget.  See  pi.  1. 
90  See  pp.  140-141,  159-160,  268. 

&1  At  the  time  of  naming  the  pinon  nuts  were  abundant,  and  so  the  name- 
giver  made  up  this  name. 
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88.  F.  Kohetsauwa,  Blue  humming¬ 
bird . kohe ,  humming-bird;  tsauwa,  blue. 

89.  F.  Oxuwawin,  Standing  clouds62. .  .oxuwa,  clouds;  win,  standing. 

91.  F.  Pimpetsgwe,  Mountain 

prayer-stick  zigzag . ping,  mountain;  pe,  stick  or 

prayer-stick;  tsqwe,  zigzag. 

Akopobi,  Outer  flower . ako,  all  the  outside  world,  i.e., 

outside  the  pueblo ;  pobi,  flower. 

92.  F.  K’un^e,  Turquoise. 

93.  F.  Tse’ts’a,  Yellow  clay . tse’,  yellow;  ts’a,  plaster  (used  at 

base  of  interior  house  walls). 

94.  M.  Tope,  White  clay  prayer- 

stick63 . tQ,  white  clay;  pe,  prayer-stick  or 

feather. 

Genealogy  IV 

1.  F.  Tsihpi,  Red  arrowpoint . tsih,  arrowpoint;  pi,  red. 

2.  M.  Teteeyi,  Grandfather  abalone.  .tete,  grandfather;  eyi,  abalone. 

2a.  F.  Yahp^e,  Mother  deer . jiya,  mother;  p$,  deer. 

3.  M.  G’owie,  Chipmunk.54 

4.  F.  Po,  Water. 

5.  M.  Poyegi,  Hoar  frost. 

6.  F.  T’^tas^we,  Painted  sun  zig¬ 

zag . fq,  sun;  ta,  mark,  painting;  sqwe, 

zigzag. 

7.  F.  S^yopowi,  Cactus  flower . sqyo,  cactus;  powi,  flower. 

8.  M.  Potsire,  Water  bird . po,  water;  tsire,  bird  (?  snipe). 

9.  F.  Dayinge  (?)  Turkey  down. 

10.  M.  Inq,  ?,  Sand. 

11.  F.  Herepo(wi),  Pine  flower . here ,  pine  (Mex.  pinawela );  powi , 

flower. 

12.  M.  Tseokuwah,  Spruce  kachina55.  .tse,  spruce;  okuwah,  kachina. 

13.  M.  Teteeyi  (see  no.  2). 

14.  M.  Pgw*£,  Deer  rain . p$,  deer;  w'%,  rain. 

15.  F.  Pjmpo,  Mountain  water . pi,  mountain;  po,  water. 

16.  F.  T’^kapowi,  Sun  petal . V q,  sun\  ka,  leaf,  powi,  flower. 

17.  F.  Kate,  Leaf  dwelling56 . ka,  leaf;  te,  dwelling  place. 


52  Perhaps  referring  to  stratus  cloud  (Harrington,  2,  55). 

63  Seepp.  20,  21,  125,  148. 

64  Henderson  and  Harrington,  22. 

65  A  whipper  kachina  at  San  Juan.  See  pp.  151,  154. 

66  Possibly  a  reference  to  kate’  pokwinge,  leaf  dwelling-place  lake,  a  home  of 
the  kachina.  Seepp.  130,  179,  269. 
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18.  F.  Sehga,  Hopi  blanket,  white, 

with  red  and  blue  border. 

19.  M.  T’^tapi,  Sun  mark  moun¬ 

tain67  . 


t’q,  sun;  ta,  mark;  pi,  mountain. 


San  Ildefonso68 


Male 

Tanyipin,  Macaw  mountain. 
K’ara,60  Very  small  black  bird, 
white  throat,  white  in  tail. 
Popin,  Water  mountain. 

Powipin,  Flower  mountain.62 
Oku,  Turtle  shell. 

Tsehpin,  Eagle  mountain.63 
Tsihping,  Arrowpoint  mountain. 
K’lpiyope,  Turquoise  stick  (prayer- 
stick)  . 

Tamuyowa,  Dawn  (?).65 
Opa,  Sky.66 

Tampi,  East.  [Tewa,  Sunrise] 
Tse’a,  Badger. 

Agoyopin,  Star  mountain. 

Kenyo,  Big  mountain-lion. 

Kqdo. 


Female 

Tsehta,  White  shell69 
T’qtsauwa,  Blue  basket. 

Kae,  Little  leaf. 

T(?yo,  Basket  weave.61 
Pimpetsauwa,  Blue  -  mountain 
prayer-feather. 

Katege,  Leaf  up.64 
Pokwj,  Lake. 

Kaye  pokwj,  Spirit  lake. 

Afe,  Calico. 

K’opokwj,  Buffalo  lake. 

Katse,  Yellow  leaf. 

Pintse,  Yellow  mountain. 

Voyo. 

Hijtse,  Yellow  cedar. 

G’uhpits^we,  Red  stone  zigzag. 
Katsire,  Leaf  bird.67 
Okuwas^we,  Cloud  zigzag. 


A  mountain  to  the  north  of  San  Ildefonso.  Possibly  a  point  of  solstice  ob¬ 
servation. 

58 1  aken  from  genealogical  data  which  were  given  too  uncertainly  to  construct 
a  table. 

89  See  pp.  86,  154. 

60  Cf.  Henderson  and  Harrington,  45. 

Tungyo  (Black  Mesa)  after  Harrington  (2,  293)  who  says  the  name  merely 
happens  to  sound  like  the  name  of  the  Black  Mesa.  The  woman’s  Mexican  name 
is  Terecita  Martinez. 

62  See  Harrington,  2,  299,  347. 

63  See  Harrington,  2,  517.  “For  some  reason  this  mountain  (about  three  miles 
south  of  Jemez)  seems  to  be  peculiarly  well  known  to  the  Tewa.”  Probably, 
I  suggest,  because  of  the  shrine  on  top  of  it. 

64  But  compare  Genealogy  IV,  17. 

65  Harrington,  2,  67.  See  p.  19  n.  33. 

56  World.  (Harrington,  2 ,  41). 

87  See  Harrington,  2,  43. 
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Tanyitsire,  Macaw  bird. 

Kaw'ewi,  Leaf  kick-stick. 
Pimpeta,68  Painted  mountain 
prayer-stick. 

TsekQ,  (?)  Eagle  corn. 

Pota,  Painted  squash. 

Tanyisgwe,  Macaw  zigzag. 

Kwio,  Ditch. 

Ta’e,  Small  figure. 

AkQtsire,  Outside  bird. 

Koheta,  Painted  humming-bird. 
Tijyop’in,  The  Black  Mesa. 
Tsikomo,  Santa  Clara  peak,  a 
sacred  mountain.70 
Wiyo,  Great  gap.71 
Pots^,  Snow  white. 

Pu’e,  Jack  rabbit. 

Teyere,  Cottonwoods. 

K’un^eta,  Turquoise  painting. 
Taping,  Elk  mountain. 

Tenyo,  Pine. 

Waiyemo,  Tewa  for  wenima,  Kere- 
san  term  for  the  place  of  the 
dead.74 

Kw^ee,  Little  rain,  i.e.,  drizzle. 
Wqepi,  Red  tail.75 
Powi,  Flower. 

Agoyo,  Star.76 

Okuwape,  Kachina  prayer-feather. 
Kwatsire,  (?)  Rain  bird. 

Ts£,  Cactus. 

Powotse,  Yellow  rattle. 

Nanatsire,  Aspen  bird. 


Eyi,  Abalone  shell. 

Tetsetse,  A  large  orange-colored 
bird.69 

Tijtsauwe,  Blue  basket. 
W^ekatsauwe,  Blue  pine. 

S^yopowi,  Cactus  flower. 

P^etse,  Yellow  deer. 

Yanka,  Willow  leaf. 

K’otse,  Yellow  buffalo. 

Agoyos^we,  Star  zigzag. 

Tapowi,  Sun  flower. 
Tsiguwenupokwj,  Lightning  lake.72 
KQtse,  Corn  yellow,  i.e.,  tassel. 
Ko’oyegi,  Buffalo  frost.73 
Kayepokwj,  Spirit  lake. 

Kanotse,  Lion  man.  (See  Emer¬ 
gence  myth,  pp.  143-4 — 133,  274. 
T’abi  (?  tampi),  Sun  turns  around, 
i.e.,  solstice. 

Powi,  Flower. 

Powitsauwa,  Blue  flower. 
Nanapowi,  Cottonwood  flower. 
Awase,  ?  Awa,  Mex.  agua,  water; 

seh,  man,  Mex.  aguazil. 

Po’ose,  green. 

Kua. 

T’qte,  Sun  painting. 

Ka’e,  Leaf  little. 

Katse,  Leaf  yellow. 

K’unqe,  Turquoise. 

Powika,  Flower  leaf,  i.  e.,  petal. 
Wew'e. 

Maw'ela,  Mountain  near  Taos. 


68  Said  to  be  the  name  of  a  mountain  to  the  north. 

69  Cf.  Henderson  and  Harrington,  46. 

70  Tsi,  flaking  stone  obsidian;  kumu ,  to  cover.  (Harrington,  2,  44). 

71  Harrington,  2 ,  47. 

72  Perhaps  a  reference  to  Agachenepokwinge,  where  Lightning  lives.  See  p. 

269. 

73  “The  buffalo  (i.e.,  buffalo  dance)  bring  rain  or  snow.”  (Taos)  See  p.  204. 

74  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  51. 

76  Henderson  and  Harrington,  36. 

76  Agoyo' q’nyqt,  star  shaking  (twinkling),  is  given  (Harrington,  2 ,  345)  as  the 
name  of  Juan  B.  Gonzalez. 
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Okuwahmona,  Mixed  kachina. 
Waching. 

TV 

Kaye,  Spirit. 

Tae,  ?  Little  elk. 

Ye,  Weasel. 

W^pe,  Wind  prayer-feather. 
Powose. 

Tseyima,  Spruce  fallen. 

KQka,  Corn  leaf. 

Teetse,  Cottonwood  eagle. 

Tsaba. 

Tsihawanu,  Lightning  ( tsiguwenu ) 
Kehpj,  Bear  mountain.77 
Wiri,  Orion’s  belt. 

Tsihow^. 

Payotsiri,  Summer  bird. 

Ohano.° 

Awa,  Cattail.78 
Popu'ma,  Water  look. 

Tamotse,  Dawn  yellow. 


Go’ota. 

Moya,  Bean-like. 
Ts^,  Sinew. 


Tesuque78a 


Male 

Posetsire,  Dew  bird 
Nanakah,  Poplar  leaf 
Mimitaa,  Spotted  butterfly78*5 
Tapiyaa,  Red  grass 
Tamutsire,  Dawn  bird 

Wiyopj,  Great  gap  mountain780 
Payotsire,  Summer  bird 
Muet’ee,  Sheet  lightning  kiva 
Powiyuge,  Flower  (?) 
Tamuyowa,  Dawn78d  (?) 
Oxuwahpobipi,  Cloud  red  flower 
Kiipowi,  Corn  flower 


Female 

Kayepokwj,  Spirit  lake 
Pijwgisauwe,  Mirror  zigzag 
K’upi,  Red  stone 
Kyny^pepowi,  Turquoise  stick 
Tsehtapepowi,  Spotted  eagle  prayer 
feather  flower 
P^yots’a,  New  year 
Pitii  (?) 

Popokwj,  Snow  lake 
Tamuyei,  Dawn  hoar  frost 
T^mpokwj,  Sun  lake 
Pehpepowi,  Prayer- stick  flower 
Okuoje’i,  Turtle,  hoar  frost 


77  To  the  north.  San  Antonio  peak,  northwest  of  Taos,  a  sacred  mountain. 
(Harrington,  2 , 44). 

78  See  below,  n.  80. 

78a  Given  merely  as  a  list  of  personal  names. 

78b  From  pulamimi,  butterfly. 

780  See  Harrington,  2,  344. 

78d  See  p.  25. 
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Tapj,  Grass  mountain 
Tsewetaa,  Spotted  eagle  tail 
Tsepe,  Eagle  prayer-stick  or  feather 
Agoyotsire,  Star  bird 


K^epokwj,  Mountain  lion  lake 
Kahware,  Leaf  all  gone 
Ojeits’a,  Fresh  hoar  frost 
Kusepowi,  Stone  flower78e 
Okuwatsauwe,  Blue  kachina 
Okuwapepowi,  Kachina  prayer 
feather  flower 


Male 

Awipj,  High  mountain80 
Ko’ping,  Buffalo  mountain. 
Po'ping,  Snow  mountain. 

Pow'ebe,  Sun  kick-stick. 

Muaping,  Dawn81  mountain. 
Muaanye,  Dawn81  astir. 
Tsehkahanye,  Spruce  leaf  waving. 
Kahanye,  Leaf  waving. 

Kahwipi,  Leaf  gap  mountain. 
Pokah,  Water  leaf. 

T^anye,  Sun  moving. 

Tapets^e,  Sun  prayer-feather  white. 
T’ljpe,  Clay  stick  or  prayer-feather. 
Agoyope,  Star  prayer-feather. 
Tse'pe,  Eagle  prayer-feather. 
Hopeanye,  Corn  prayer-feather 
waving. 

Kyts^e,  Corn  white. 

Oxuwa'ts^e,  Cloud  white. 

Kwatsjg,  Rain  white. 

Pahpobits^,  Yucca  flower  white. 
Tseqpg,  Eagle,  white  deposit,82 
mountain. 

Tsehpuma,83  Eagle  ?  look. 
Sohuwatse,  Mist  eagle.84 
Sohuwatsse,  Mist  white. 

Tamuts^e,  Dawn  white. 

Puwats^e,  Look  white. 


Female 

Payosqwi,  Summer  zigzag. 
Payopobi,  Summer  flower. 

Bepobi,  Fruit-tree  flower. 

Apobi,  Vine  flower. 

Kwaapobi,  Beards  flower. 

Eyipobi,  Abalone  flower. 

Pobitsq,,  Flower  new. 

O'xuwapobi,  Kachina  flower. 
O'xuwahoye,  Kachina  hoar  frost. 
O'xuwat’ii,  Kachina  basket. 

T^npi,  Sun  comes  out  (?)  turns, 
i.e.,  solstice. 

T^tij,  Sun  basket. 

Sahpahtii,  (?)  Frost  basket. 
K’upit’ij,  Red  stone  basket. 
Tsiguwenutij,  Lightning  basket. 
Tsiguwenumuah6t,\j,  Lightning 
sheet  lightning  coming  basket. 
Tamuoyege,  Dawn  frost. 

Y^tseh,  Willow  yellow. 

Poyetseh,  October  yellow. 
Powatsey,  Look  yellow. 
Ohuwa”tsey,  Cloud  yellow. 
Tanitsey,  Parrot  yellow. 
Kahpitsqwa,  Leaf  coming  out  blue. 
Kahsawe,  Leaf  zigzag. 

Tenyos^wi,  Pine  zigzag. 


Nam  be 79 


78e  Cf.  p.  19  n.  35. 

79  Compiled  from  genealogical  tables  and  list  of  households. 

80  Possibly  refers  to  the  peak  called  Cattail  ( awapT ),  Harrington,  2 , 375. 

81  M'nwqs,  light  of  dawn  or  sheet  lightning. 

82  That  is  found  on  sand. 

83  The  name  of  a  kachina  of  the  Summer  People  (see  pp.  17,  164. 

84  Properly,  steam  from  ground  which  is  wet. 
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Poraninits^e,  Butterfly  white. 
Puraninianye,  Butterfly  moving. 
Tseyt’a,  Yellow  mark. 

Yantsire,  Willow  bird. 

Posetsire,  Dew  bird. 

Maw^eta,  Hand  (?),  thistle  or  burr, 


Pawas^wi,86  Fire,  gap,  zigzag. 
Tahpokwin,  Elk  lake. 

Anyopokw],  Salt  lake. 
Tininipokwin,  Olivella  shell  lake. 
Wiyopokwin,  Gap  great  lake. 
Oyits^wa,  Ice  blue. 


mark. 

S^epi,  Corn  before  it  grains. 


VARIOUS  PRACTICES  IN  NAMING 


According  to  my  San  Juan  informant,  sex  is  indicated  in 
names,  boys’  names  ending  in  p’ij,  mountain,  t’a,  marked  or 
spotted,86  qye  ( anye ),  astir,  aquiver,  waving,  moving,  and  girls’ 
names  in  powi,  flower,  pokwi ,  lake,  tsqwe,  blue,  and,  I  might 
add,  sqwi,  zigzag,  and  t\,  basket.  Tsire,  bird,  pe\  prayer- 
feather,  and  ts{§,  white,  are  common  in  male  names.  Terminal 
words  are  “sounded  high”  in  boys’  names,  low,  in  girls’  names. 
A  girl’s  name,  Pokwi ,  might  become  a  boy’s  name,  Pokwit’a,  by 
adding  the  proper  terminal  word. 

According  to  Benina  of  Nambe  names  often  contain  some 
seasonal  reference,  87  to  the  period  of  the  birth.  For  example,  a 
certain  girl  who  was  born  in  October,  was  named  Poyetseh, 
October  yellow,  and  another  girl,  born  in  September,  was  named 
Anyopokwj,  Salt  lake, — September  was  the  season  of  the  ex¬ 
peditions  for  salt.  Yellow  willow  was  born  when  the  willows  go 
yellow. 

Benina,  by  the  way,  had  marked  aesthetic  preferences  for 
names.  Sohuwatse  (Mist  eagle)  was  a  pretty  name!  Tehtseanye 
(Cottonwood  eagle  astir),  another,  Kiitssp,  White  corn,  another. 

At  Nambe,  we  have  noted  that  when  a  child  is  to  be  named 
during  a  period  of  ceremonial,  one  of  the  ceremonialists  will 


Highest  mountain  east  of  Namb6.”  Probably  pawoping ,  fire  medicine 
mountain  (Harrington,  2, 376).  Shrine  here.  Pawo  was  a  boy’s  name. 

86  At  Jemez  this  is  an  ending  for  female  names.  Here,  too,  “mountain”  and 
prayer-stick  or  feather  figure  in  male  names,  and  “flower”  in  female  names  (Par¬ 
sons,  J,  31-32). 

87  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  62. 
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confer  a  name.  I  surmise  that  this  practice  occurs  elsewhere 
and  that  it  may  account  for  the  kachina  names  and  for  some  of 
the  many  other  names  with  ceremonial  reference.  Of  names 
with  ceremonial  connotation  there  are  even  more,  I  believe, 
than  one  would  infer  from  the  words  themselves. 

There  are  several  instances  recorded  of  naming  from  fore¬ 
bears.  Genealogy  I,  63  named  for  her  mother’s  mother’s 
mother;  Genealogy  II,  41  for  her  mother’s  mother,  as  was  like¬ 
wise  Genealogy  II,  48.  Genealogy  II,  49  was  named  for  his 
father’s  father. 

A  posthumous  child  takes  the  Mexican  patronymic  of  his 
mother.  An  illustration  was  cited  the  case  of  Genealogy  III,  40 
who* was  a  posthumous  twin.  He  took  his  mother’s  name,  Silva, 
also  his  mother’s  clan,  Sand. 

Indian  names  are  sometimes  applied,  as  elsewhere,  to  white 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Carol  Pfaffle  of  San  Gabriel  ranch  is  called 
T’^pokwj,  Sun  lake,  and  George  Law  of  Pajarito  ranch,  Kohe,88 
Humming-bird.  Herbert  Spinden  was  called  G’uhpitse,  Red 
stone  eagle  and  Mr.  Strong,  Pingkah,  Mountain  leaf.  A  certain 
white  doctor  was  called  Pos£  sendo  (Pumpkin  cooked  old  man) 
as  any  one  would  be  called  who  had  the  habit  of  laughing  for 
nothing.  Pumpkin  in  cooking  crackles  all  the  time. 

ADOPTION 

As  elsewhere  the  practice  of  adopting  children,  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  kindred,  is  very  general.  Genealogy  II,  67  was  “given” 
to  her  great  uncle,  the  brother  of  her  mother’s  father  (Gen.  II,  8). 
Genealogy  I,  1  brought  up  Angelita,  her  sister’s  daughter’s 
daughter.  The  little  boy,  Genealogy  I,  73,  has  been  “given”  to 
his  father’s  father.  The  widow  of  house  56,  Santa  Clara,  has 
been  “given”  two  grandchildren  by  her  daughter,  and  a  grand¬ 
child  has  been  “given”  the  couple  in  house  58.  When  Genealogy 
III,  8,  a  widower,  was  dying,  he  gave  his  three  children  to  a 
couple  that  were  unrelated  to  him  and  of  the  other  moiety. 


88  His  name  in  Spanish,  Jorge,  was  understood  as  Kohe. 
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MARRIAGE  CHOICES 

Foreign  marriages  occur,  into  another  town  or  tribe  or  race, 
and  one  gets  the  impression  that  what  objection  there  may  be 
is  not  as  loudly  voiced  as  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  at  Taos  or 
Jemez  or  Sia. 

Genealogy  I  begins  with  the  marriage  of  a  Nambe  woman 
and  a  San  Juan  man.  Genealogy  II,  27  of  San  Juan  is  married 
to  a  Laguna  woman  living  in  Santa  Fe.  Genealogy  III,  36  of 
Santa  Clara  is  married  to  a  Tesuque  woman  and  they  live  in 
Santa  Clara.  Genealogy  III,  63  of  Santa  Clara  was  married  to  a 
Zuni  man,  whom  she  met  in  Santa  Fe.  Genealogy  III,  41  of 
Santa  Clara  was  married  to  a  San  Ildefonso  woman.  Genealogy 
V,  12  of  Nambe  is  married  to  a  San  Juan  man,  as  is  one  of  her 
daughters  and  as  was  her  great-aunt.  Outside  of  Pueblo  circles, 
recorded  in  the  genealogies,  are  the  marriages  of  two  Santa 
Clara  women  to  Apache,  living  at  Dulce;  the  marriages  of  three 
San  Juan  men  (Gen.  I,  24;  II,  21;  II,  25)  to  Mexican  women,  of 
whom  one  is  deceased,  another  lives  in  Alcalde,  another  in  San 
Juan;  the  marriages  of  two  Nambe  men  (Gen.  V,  15,  18)  to 
Mexican  women  and  of  one  Nambe  woman  to  a  man  whose 
mother  was  Mexican  and  father,  Navaho;  the  marriage  of  a 
San  Juan  woman  (Gen.  I,  32)  to  a  white  man,  living  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

In  the  Lists  of  Households  other  foreign  marriages  are  noted : 
In  the  San  Juan  list,  a  Santa  Clara  man  married  to  a  San  Juan 
woman,  and  a  Santa  Clara  woman  married  to  a  San  Juan  man, 
both  couples  living  in  San  Juan;  a  San  Juan  woman  married 
into  Taos;89  a  San  Juan  woman  (with  a  Mexican  grandfather) 
married  to  a  Hopi  man,  and  living  in  San  Juan;  four  San  Juan 
men  married  to  Mexican  women  in  San  Juan;  two  San  Juan 
women  married  to  Mexicans,  of  whom  one  lives  in  San  Juan  and 
one  away.  In  the  Santa  Clara  list,  a  woman  from  San  Juan, 


89  Long  ago  a  Taos  woman,  Crusita,  married  into  San  Juan.  After  her  husband 
died  she  returned  to  Taos, 
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a  woman  from  San  Ildefonso,  two  women  from  Tesuque,  a  wo¬ 
man  from  Cochiti,  a  Tewa  man  from  First  Mesa,  and  an  Osage 
woman  are  all  married  into  Santa  Clara.  One  Santa  Clara  man 
is  married  to  a  Mexican  woman  living  in  Santa  Clara,  and 
another  to  a  half-Mexican  from  Pojoaque.  One  Santa  Clara 
man  is  married  among  the  Ute,  another  among  the  Navaho  (the 
couple  visiting  Santa  Clara),  another  to  a  white  woman  in 
Albuquerque.  One  Santa  Clara  woman  is  married  among  the 
Apache  at  Duke.  From  another  source  I  heard  of  a  Sia  man  and 
a  Laguna  man  also^married  into  Santa  Clara;  and  of  two  Santa 
Clara  womemwho  married  several  decades  ago  into  Jemez. 
Married  into  Nambe  are  or  were  a  Laguna  man,  a  Cochiti  man, 
a  man  from  Abiquiu,  two  San  Juan  men,  one  man  and  two 
women  from  Pojoaque,  two  Mexican  men  and  one  woman. 
Married  into  Tesuque  are  a  Cochiti  man,  a  San  Ildefonso  man, 
a  Santa  Clara  man,  and  a  Ute  woman. 

Tendencies,  such  as  there  are,  to  marriage  outside  of  clan 
or  inside  of  moiety  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  clan 
and  moiety. 

Within  the  recognized  blood  ties  between  collateral  relations, 
maternal  and  paternal,  there  is  considerable  restriction  in  mar¬ 
riage  choice.  Descendants  of  the  same  grandparents  or  even 
great-grandparents  may  not  marry.  In  the  latter  degree  of 
collateral  kinship,  test  cases  showed  irregularity  of  ruling  or 
uncertainty  and  self-contradiction  in  the  mind  of  the  infor¬ 
mant.  In  some  cases  marriage  of  descendants  of  the  same  great- 
grandparent  was  accounted  proper,  in  some  cases,  improper. 
The  following  test  cases  based  on  the  genealogies  will  bring  out 
the  above  conclusions  as  well  as  various  details  of  marriage 
choices: 

Genealogy  I 

50  could  not  marry  62,  father’s  sister’s  daughter. 

70  could  not  marry  62,  father’s  father’s  sister’s  daughter’s  daughter. 

70  could  not  marry  59,  father’s  father’s  sister’s  son’s  daughter. 
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Genealogy  II 

36  could  not  marry  47,  father’s  brother’s  daughter. 

61  could  not  marry  67,  mother’s  sister’s  daughter. 

61  could  not  marry  41,  mother’s  mother’s  sister’s  daughter 

61  could  not  marry  daughter  of  41,  mother’s  mother’s  sister’s 
daughter’s  daughter. 

61  could  not  marry  38,  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  daughter. 

61  could  not  marry  daughter  of  38,  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s 
daughter’s  daughter. 

Son  of  61  could  marry  daughter  of  38,  father’s  mother’s  mother’s 
brother’s  daughter’s  daughter. 

Son  of  35  could  marry  daughter  of  36,  father’s  father’s  brother’s  son’s 
daughter.90 

Son  of  62  could  marry  daughter  of  41,  mother’s  mother’s  mother’s 
sister’s  daughter’s  daughter.91 

Son  of  36  could  marry  daughter  of  49,  father’s  father’s  brother’s  son’s 
daughter. 

Son  of  61  could  marry  daughter  of  67,  father’s  mother’s  sister’s 
daughter’s  daughter. 


Genealogy  III 

44  could  not  marry  49,  father’s  sister’s  son. 

Daughter  of  44  could  not  marry  son  of  49,  mother’s  father’s  sister’s 
son’s  son. 

/\ 

44  could  not  marry  60,  father’s  father’s  sister’s  son’s  son. 

In  the  last  case  cited,  that  of  a  Santa  Clara  girl  and  her 
father’s  father’s  sister’s  son’s  son,  it  was  stated  that  to  this 
marriage  the  Catholic  priest  would  not  object,  but  the  fathers 
of  the  girl  and  boy  would.  Parental  restriction  is  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  church  restriction,  which  in  New  Mexico  does  not 
extend  beyond  first  cousins.  A  Santa  Clara  case  outside  ef  the 
genealogical  table  was  cited  in  which  the  grandchildren  of  a 
sister  and  brother  wanted  to  marry,  i.e.,  the  girl  wanted  to 
marry  her  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  son’s  son,  to  the  objec¬ 
tion  of  their  respective  families. 


90  Note  that  were  clans  patrilineal  and  exogamous  this  marriage  would  be 
forbidden. 

91  Note  that  were  clans  matrilineal  and  exogamous,  this  marriage  would  be 
forbidden. 
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“Lots  of  boys  and  girls  want  to  marry  with  their  relations, 
but  their  fathers  will  say,  ‘Don’t  you  know  you  are  relations?”’ 
My  informant  once  asked  her  father,  “How  would  it  be  if  every¬ 
body  in  Santa  Clara  was  our  relation?”  “You  could  marry 
somewhere  else,”  was  the  answer. 

No  theory  is  held  against  marriage  with  relatives  by  affinity. 
Marriage  with  brother  or  sister  of  a  deceased  spouse  is  not 
condemned,  as  it  would  be,  let  us  say,  at  Zuni.  Genealogy  II, 
18  said  very  positively  that  were  her  husband  to  die,  it  would  be 
all  right  for  her  to  marry  his  brother,  Genealogy  II,  13.  In 
houses  60  and  62  on  our  San  Juan  map  live  two  brothers  married 
to  two  sisters.  My  informant  opined  that  if  one  out  of  each 
couple  should  die  the  survivors  might  marry  each  other.  In 
houses  4  and  5  of  Nambe  formerly  lived  two  brothers  married 
to  two  sisters.  “We  do  this  sometimes,”  commented  my  in¬ 
formant.  In  Genealogy  II  is  recorded  the  marriage  of  a  man  to 
his  deceased  wife’s  sister.  (Gen.  II,  30,  31,  34.)  “They  allow 
this  marriage  in  the  family  if  you  have  been  good,”  i.e.,  made 
good,  with  a  good  record  as  a  worker  or  provider. 

BETROTHAL  AND  MARRIAGE  PRACTICES 

The  kinsmen  of  the  boy — his  father,  uncles  ( tohii  and  meme) 
and  other  collateral  relatives  {matui) — and  his  godfather  ( popo - 
tar  a)92  “go  to  the  girl’s  house  and  say  they  need  her.  ‘All  right,’ 
says  her  father,  ‘I  will  let  her  aunts  (paternal  kinswomen,  ki’i) 
know,  and  her  grandmother  {say a)  and  grandfather  (, t’et’e ),  and 
we  will  ask  her  if  she  wants  to  marry.’  So  that  night  he  calls  in 

all  those  relatives  {matui) .  They  make  bread  and  get 

ready.  They  go  to  the  boy’s  house  and  say  the  girl  wants  to 
marry  him.  The  boy  has  to  go  and  tell  all  his  relatives  {matui). 
They  must  go  and  see  the  girl  first.  They  meet  at  the  boy’s 
house  and  then  go  all  together  to  the  girl’s  house.  The  boy 


92  His  marriage  godfather  (popotara,  popota,  ko  Hsatara,  marriage  father)  is  not 
the  same  as  his  godfather  in  infancy.  Cf .  Parsons,  3,  46. 
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and  his  family  have  had  to  get  ready  to  take  something  to  the 
girl — clothes,  belt,  moccasins.  The  boy’s  relatives  ( matui )  also 
bring  presents — crockery,  money,  etc.  At  the  girl’s  house  her 
uncle  (meme)  has  to  ask  the  boy  if  he  wants  to  marry.  He  says 
yes.  The  boy’s  uncle  (meme)  asks  the  girl,  too,  and  she  says 
yes.  So  all  their  matui  hear  that  they  want  to  marry.  That 
night  they  exchange  rosaries.  Either  the  godfather  of  the  boy 
or  the  godfather  of  the  girl  puts  the  rosario  of  the  boy  on  the 
girl,  and  the  rosario  of  the  girl  on  the  boy.  All  have  supper. 
The  girl’s  people  say  jokingly  to  the  boy’s  people,  ‘Now  you 
must  bring  wood,  a  girl  needs  everything.’  Three  weeks  later 
(the  priest  has  to  call  their  names  three  times)  they  have  the 
wedding.  Meanwhile  the  boy  has  to  bring  meat,  lard,  flour,  etc., 
to  the  girl’s  house.  They  prepare  also  in  the  boy’s  house  and  in 

the  godfather’s  house .  From  the  church  they  go  first  to 

the  godfather’s  house  and  eat,  then  to  the  boy’s  house  and  eat, 
then  to  the  girl’s  house  and  eat.93  There  they  stay. 

“After  a  while94  the  boy  may  say,  ‘Mother,  we  have  been 
here  a  long  time,  we  want  to  go  home.’  The  father  says,  ‘She  is 
yours.  You  can  do  what  you  want  with  her.  If  you  want  to 
stay  here,  you  may  stay.  If  you  want  to  take  her  home,  you 
may.’  Then  the  mother  prepares  a  basket  of  meal  for  the  girl 
to  carry  to  her  mother-in-law.” 

But  it  is  to  their  own  house  the  couple  commonly  go  to  live. 
The  house  may  have  been  given  to  either  boy  or  girl  by  the 
father  or  mother  or  either  one,  sometimes  by  a  grandparent,  or 
the  boy  may  have  acquired  the  house  for  himself.  The  girl’s 
mother  and  the  boy’s  mother  have  given  them  beds,  blankets, 
etc. 

These  betrothal  and  marriage  practices  are,  in  part  at  least, 

93  Cf.  Dumarest,  147-150.  There  is  no  marriage  fight  between  the  boy’s 

maternal  and  paternal  kinswomen  as  among  Tewa  and  Hopi  of  First  Mesa . 

As  for  joking-relationships,  a  San  Juan  woman  opined  that  your  father’s  “sisters” 
would  joke  with  you  more  than  your  mother’s  sisters;  but  nothing  more  definite 
than  this. 

94  Perhaps  eight  days,  perhaps  a  month  or  two. 
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Mexican.95  In  the  folk-tales  courtship  of  another  type  appears. 
The  girl  invites  the  boy  to  her  house  or  proposes  to  go  with  the 
boy  to  his  house,  or  she  takes  a  basket  of  meal  to  his  house.  In 
one  tale  when  the  boy  declines  he  has  his  mother  replace  the 
meal  with  meat.  But  the  accepted  girl  stays  with  her  basket. 
When  the  boy  goes  courting  in  the  folk-tales  he  carries  with 
him  a  woman’s  dress  and  belt  and  moccasins,  and  a  jar.  The 
addition  of  the  jar  reads  as  if  it  were  entirely  fictitious,  to  supply 
a  bit  of  constructive  machinery. 

Change  of  spouse  figures  in  the  tales,  and  adultery.  To 
what  extent  these  practices  occur  in  town  it  is  difficult  to  learn. 
There  is  the  usual  pressure  by  the  Catholic  church  against 
separation  and  remarriage.  At  least  one  case  is  notorious. 
Genealogy  III,  38  married  her  first  husband  when  she  was  only 
twelve  or  thirteen.  He  was  an  older  man,  rich  but  “awful 
mean.”  He  drank  and  beat  her.  She  left  him  and  lived  in  the 
house  of  her  deceased  father’s  brother  (tynij).  Then  without 
benefit  of  church  or  state  she  remarried,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  very  happily.  “My  second  husband  is  good.  He  don’t 
mind  where  I  go.  I  go  where  I  want.  I  think  it  not  hard  to  live 
with  a  man  if  he  is  good.”  Cheerful  Timia!  One  hears  that 
several  times  she  has  been  reproved  by  the  town  officers  for 
her  matrimonial  conduct.  Possibly  the  church  is  back  of  this 
reproof. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  unmarried  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  promiscuity,  and  many  births  out  of  marriage. 
When  a  child,  particularly  a  first-born,  takes  the  mother’s 
Mexican  patronymic,  one  surmises,  as  at  Jemez,96  illegitimacy. 
“He  was  given  to  his  grandfather”  (mother’s  father)  is,  how¬ 
ever,  the  usual  explanation  for  this  use  of  the  maternal  patro¬ 
nymic.97 

95  For  rejecting  a  suitor  the  Mexicanism  to  give  him  a  pumpkin  (in  Tewa> 
opomage,  pumpkin  give)  is  used.  Compare  marriage  practices  at  Isleta  (Parsons* 
8, 166-167)  and  at  Jemez  (Parsons,  3 , 45-46). 

96  See  Parsons,  3,  46. 

97  Said  of  Genealogy  1, 18. 
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HOUSEHOLD  COMPOSITION 

The  single  family  is  the  rule,  married  sons  and  daughters 
seeking  their  own  house;  but  there  are  many  cases  of  three 
generations  living  together,98  and  older  widows  or  widowers 
almost  always  live  with  a  married  child  or  have  adoptive  grand¬ 
children.  There  are  also  many  household  combinations  of  col¬ 
lateral  relatives  and  of  relatives  through  marriage.99  In  house 
9,  San  Juan,  lives  a  girl  with  the  family  of  her  uncle  by  marriage. 
In  house  33,  Santa  Clara,  four  orphaned  children  live  with  their 
father’s  brother.  In  house  1,  Nambe,  lives  a  man  with  his 
mother’s  brother.  Not  uncommonly  an  unmarried  or  widowed 
man  or  woman  lives  with  a  married  brother  or  sister.  In  house 
81,  San  Juan,  a  widower  with  his  three  children  lives  with  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  rather  than  in  his  own  near-by  house; 
in  house  7,  Nambe,  a  deserted  wife  lives  with  her  mother’s 
sister.  At  San  Juan,  in  houses  86-7,  the  families  of  a  brother 
and  sister  combine  in  housekeeping. 

Two  or  even  three  houses  are  not  uncommonly  owned  by 
the  family  group.  Husband  and  wife,  for  example,  may  each 
own  a  house.  In  such  cases,  the  family  may  live  in  the  houses 
alternately  or  one  house  may  be  used  as  a  store  house. 

Related  families  tend  to  live  in  neighboring  houses,  either 
through  circumstances  of  inheritance  or,  more  deliberately, 
through  purchase  or  building.  A  conspicuous  case  is  that  of  a 
group  of  brothers  in  Santa  Clara  (houses  58-62).  Their  widowed 
mother  divided  her  house  between  two  brothers  and  gave  land 
to  the  other  two  to  build  on.  These  four  households  of  Summer 
people,  clustering  around  the  kiva  of  the  Summer  people, 
bu’ge  te1  e,  are  referred  to  in  town  as  bug’e’\ 

98  A  conspicuous  case  is  the  household  in  which  lives  the  Winter  chief  of  San 
Juan  (house  39).  His  own  house  he  uses  only  for  ceremonies.  The  household  of 
house  9  of  San  Juan  is  another  case  in  point.  This  compound  family  appear  to  pre¬ 
fer  life  together  although  there  is  another  house  at  their  disposal  (house  42).  For 
Santa  Clara,  see  houses  16,  28,  32,  33,  44. 

99  Cf.  Parsons,  3,  48. 
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INHERITANCE  OF  PROPERTY  AND  HOUSE  OWNERSHIP 

Offspring,  male  and  female,  inherit  equally,  in  theory  at 
least,  land,100  cattle101  and  horses,  houses.  Genealogy  I,  2  left 
his  field  to  be  divided  between  his  three  children,  two  daughters 
and  one  son.  Her  portion  the  oldest  daughter  left  in  turn  to  her 
three  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Of  these  the  elder 
son  has  four  children  to  inherit,  three  sons  and  one  daughter; 
the  second  son,  one  daughter;  the  daughter,  Elisa  Montoya, 
one  daughter,  Santana.  Santana  will  also  inherit  a  field  from 
her  father,  who  inherited  it  from  his  father.  “I  t’ink  ladies  have 
more  land  dan  men,”  remarked  a  Tesuque  man.  Siveria  (house 
2),  Tabiana  (house  3),  Petra  (house  4),  Bimenia  (house  6), 
Jesusita  (house  8),  Enofri  (house  9),  Girina  (house  11),  Lucaria 
(house  15),  Rosa  (house  16),  Maria  (house  22),  Nifa  (house  23), 
all  these  Tesuque  women  own  a  field  inherited  sometimes  from 
father,  sometimes  from  mother. 

Jewelry,  i.e.,  more  particularly  earrings  and  necklaces,  is 
also  inherited.  Rosita  of  San  Juan  showed  me  abalone  shtell 
earrings  inherited  from  her  mother,  also  a  necklace  of  red  stone 
beads,  with  a  central  white  stone  ring  pendant  inherited  from 
her  “grandmother’s  mother.” 

Houses  are  frequently  shared,  i.e.,  one  room  given  to  one 
child,  one  room  to  another,102  but  if  the  other  children  are 
already  provided  for  or  established,  the  house  may  be  left  to 
one  child.  A  Santa  Clara  woman  opined  that  sons  were  favored 
before  daughters  in  the  matter  of  house  inheritance,  in  her  own 
case  her  two  brothers  having  inherited  and  shared  her  father’s 

100  Considerable  inequality  in  land  holding  has  been  reported  for  the  Tewa. 
In  1890  at  San  Juan  there  were  holdings  of  twenty-five  acres  with  many  owning  no 
land  at  all.  At  Santa  Clara  the  largest  holding  was  thirty-five  acres,  the  others 
ranging  down  to  two  or  three  acres.  At  Tesuque  the  holdings  were  from  eighteen 
acres  to  six,  at  Nambe  from  forty  to  six.  The  largest  plot — seven  acres — at  San 
Ildefonso  was  owned  by  a  widow.  (Census,  102,  103, 104,  105). 

101  There  are  no  sheep,  mutton  is  got  through  barter.  “When  people  go  to 
Apache  feasts  they  trade  corn  meal  and  wheat  meal  for  mutton.” 

102  See  list  of  households,  San  Juan,  houses  3,  4;  54,  55;  69-71;  110,  111;  Santa 
Clara,  houses  24,  24a;  28,  29;  43,  43a;  58,  60,  61,  62. 
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house  to  her  own  exclusion.  (See  houses  1,  43,  43a).  Our  figures 
on  house  ownership  as  taken  from  the  List  of  Households  bear 
out  this  opinion.  In  Santa  Clara  forty- two  houses  are  owned  by 
men  as  against  twenty  owned  by  women;103  in  San  Juan  sixty- 
nine  houses  are  owned  by  men  as  against  thirty-one  owned  by 
women.104  That  is,  in  both  towns  house  ownership  is  two  to  one 
in  favor  of  men.  In  Nambe  it  is  three  to  one.105  In  the  notes  on 
gift  and  inheritance  included  in  the  List  of  Households,  there 
are  in  the  San  Juan  notes  references  to  ownership  passing  in 
twenty- three  instances  through  men,  in  fifteen  through  women; 
in  the  Santa  Clara  notes,  in  twenty  instances  through  men,  in  - 
eight  through  women.  These  instances  do  not  include  inheri¬ 
tance  through  a  deceased  spouse.  About  one-third  of  the  women 
house  owners  are  proprietors  through  their  deceased  husbands.106 
The  widowed,  men  as  well  as  women,  appear  to  inherit  the 
house,  rather  than  offspring,  the  surviving  spouse  presumably 
holding  the  house  in  trust  for  offspring.  Remarriage  does  not  of 
itself  alter  this  arrangement;  there  are  a  number  of  cases  of  the 
second  spouse  living  in  a  house  acquired  from  the  deceased  first 
spouse.  One  San  Juan  widower  lives  in  the  house  which  his 
deceased  wife  acquired  from  her  first  husband,  deceased.  In 
another  case  (house  24)  after  she  fell  out  with  her  second  hus¬ 
band  the  woman  went  back  to  live  in  the  house  she  had  acquired 
from  her  deceased  first  husband,  her  two  children  by  her  first 
husband  and  her  widowed  brother  living  with  her.  The  history 
of  houses  54  and  55  is  curiously  illustrative  of  inheritance  prac¬ 
tices.  The  houses  were  once  a  single  house  which  was  divided 
between  a  brother  and  sister.  The  sister  died,  leaving  her  house 
to  her  husband;  he  died,  leaving  the  house  to  his  second  wife, 
who  is  now  remarried  to  the  man  next  door,  the  brother  of  the 
first  woman  owner.  In  Santa  Clara  a  man  owns  the  house  of 

103  Six  of  these  twenty  houses  descended  from  a  deceased  husband. 

104  Eleven  of  these  thirty-one  houses  descended  from  a  deceased  husband. 

105  As  at  Jemez  (Parsons,  3,  47). 

106  Of  the  seven  houses  owned  by  women  at  Namb6,  four  have  come  down 
through  deceased  husbands. 
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his  deceased  wife  (house  26),  which  she  got  from  her  father, 
whose  house  is  contiguous.  In  other  words,  this  house  did  not 
revert  to  the  deceased  woman’s  family,  although  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  part  of  their  house,  and  the  woman  died  without  chil¬ 
dren. 

In  the  foregoing  analysis  no  information  about  San  Ildefonso 
was  included  because  the  information  obtained  was  too  unre¬ 
liable  for  such  close  analysis.  The  San  Ildefonso  information 
can  be  taken  only  as  descriptive  comment.  As  such  it  corre¬ 
sponds  with  one  exception  to  the  data  for  the  northern  towns. 
Houses  are  inherited  from  either  parent,  from  grandparent  or 
from  spouse,  or  a  house  is,  so  to  speak,  a  wedding  present.  But 
female  proprietorship  appears  to  equal  male  proprietorship. 
According  to  List  A  there  are  fourteen  female  owners  to 
eleven  male;  according  to  List  B,  seven  female  owners  to  nine 
male.  This  increased  tendency  in  favor  of  female  ownership 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Keresan  practice. 

LISTS  OF  HOUSEHOLDS107 
San  Juan 

1.  Little  kiva.  (See  pi.  2a). 

2.  Vacant.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.108  See  house  24. 

3.  Owner,  F.,  Summer  (Gen.  I,  26).  With  her  and  her  husband  live  her 
widowed  brother  and  his  daughter  (Gen.  I,  24,  59).  She  got  the  house 
from  her  mother  (Gen.  1, 5) ,  who  had  got  it  from  her  father  (Gen.  1,2). 

4.  Owner,  M.,  Winter  (Gen.  I,  9).  With  wife,  unmarried  children  and 
one  grandson  (Gen.  I,  73).  He  got  the  house  from  his  father.  Houses 
3  and  4  had  been  one  house  divided  between  a  daughter  and  son. 

5.  Owner,  M.,  T’anyo  (Sun  cactus)  or  Jose  Antonio  Kasia  [Garcia], 
Winter.  He  is  tsih  pu'fona  sendo.  (See  p.  118)  He  is  a  widower, 
aged  [75],  and  lives  here  with  an  unmarried  son,  Poy\j,  Felipe  Kasia, 
aged  [23]. 

6.  Owner,  M.,  Katsajp  (White  leaf),  aged  [28],  Winter,  son  of  owner  of 
house  5.  The  house  was  bought  by  the  owner  from  a  Mexican.  The 
house  is  sometimes  lived  in,  sometimes  used  as  store  house.  See 
house  10.  Katsa^e  is  not  a  pu'fona. 

10  7  See  house  maps,  2-7. 

108  For  the  moieties,  Winter  and  Summer  people,  see  pp.  89ff.  Clan  affiliations 
are  little  known.  See  p.  82ff. 
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a 

Little  kiva,  and  houses  23,  89,  90.  San  Juan.  The  blanketed  figure  is  entering 
the  kiva  in  connection  with  the  Turtle  dance. 


b 

Northwest  houses  on  Fish  town  court.  San  Juan. 
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7.  Owner,  M.,  Winter,  Delfiro  Awina  [Delfido  Aguino].  Widower, 
aged  [32].  With  daughter,  aged  [9].  Son  of  owner  of  house  35.  This 
house  was  built  for  him  at  marriage. 

8.  Owner,  M.,  Nanakatseyi,  Yellow  cottonwood  leaf,  or  Demesio  Cata, 
Summer.  Widower,  aged  [38].  With  his  mother,  W^ege  or  Romancita. 
The  house  belonged  to  his  deceased  wife,  who  got  it  from  her  first 
husband,  a  Winter  man.  She  was  Winter. 

9.  Owner,  M.,  Oyihe  (Ice?)  or  Juan  Domingo  Cruz,  Winter.  Widower, 
aged  [70].  His  father  lives  with  him,  also  his  son  Opata  (Painted 
world)  or  Pablo  Cruz,  [41],  and  daughter-in-law,  Pepowi  (Prayer- 
stick,  flower),  [39],  and  their  three  daughters,  also  the  daughter  of  his 
deceased  wife’s  deceased  sister. 

10.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  With  her  daughter,  Sow'uatij  (Morning  mist 
basket),  and  son-in-law  and  their  five  little  boys.  The  son-in-law, 
Kats^e,  is  owner  of  house  6. 

11.  Owner,  M.,  Jose  Nasio  Torre  [Ignacio  Torrez],  Summer.  Widower, 
aged  [57].  With  him  lives  his  brother,  Gavino  Torre  [Gabino  Torrez], 
aged  [51],  who  has  left  his  wife,  according  to  School  census,  a 
Mexican.  The  mother  of  the  two  men  was  a  Mexican. 

12.  Owner,  F.,  Payots^e  (White  summer)  or  Koita  Cruz,  [39],  Summer. 
With  her  live  her  two  children  [Jose  Manuel  Atencio,  17,  Maria 
Teofa  Atencio,  14]  from  her  first  husband,  a  Summer  man,  her  present 
husband,  Tani  (Parrot),  Manuel  Montoya,  [41],  Summer  man,  and 
their  child  [Petrolina,  1].  She  was  Summer  before  her  first  marriage. 
She  also  owns  house  85,  where  she  lived  with  her  first  husband. 
This  house  (no.  12)  she  inherited  from  her  sister,  who  had  bought 
it.  This  sister,  her  husband,  and  three  children  all  died  of  the 
influenza. 

13.  Owner,  M.,  Avelino  Cruz,  [25],  Winter.  With  wife,  Bernadita  Cruz, 
[23],  and  child  Abran,  [1].  He  is  the  son  of  the  owner  of  house  9,  who 
gave  him  the  house  when  he  married.  The  owner  of  house  9  had  got 
house  13  from  his  father. 

14.  Vacant.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 
She  is  married  to  a  Mexican,  and  they  are  away,  somewhere,  at 
work. 

15.  Store  house.  Owner,  M.,  Winter,  owner  of  house  9. 

16.  Owner,  M.,  San  Juan  Chave(z),  [57],  Summer.  He  got  the  house 
from  his  father.  He  is  living  here  alone,  as  he  has  separated  from  his 
wife,  who  is  living  in  her  own  house,  no.  24.  (Subsequently  this 
couple  reunited). 

17.  Owner,  M.,  TQpe  (White  clay  prayer-stick)  or  Rival  [Roybal]  Cruz, 
[56],  Summer.  With  his  wife,  Po’tse,  or  Santana  Trujillo,  [50],  and 
her  two  children  [Felipe  Cata,  26,  Dolorita  Cata,  24]  by  her  first 
husband. 

18-19.  Owner,  M.,  owner  of  house  17.  This  house  he  rents  to  Mexicans. 

20.  Owned  by  Mexicans. 
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21.  Owner,  M.,  Wjgpj  or  Eliseyo  [Alcario]  Cruz,  [47],  Summer.  With 
his  three  daughters  [Tonita,  12,  Dolorita,  10,  Maria  Alcaia,  8]  and 
wife,  P^esesawa  (Blue  deer  horn)  or  Marianita  Puiwha,  [40],  and 
her  half  sister,  Yopowitseyi  (Yellow  yucca  flower)  [Lorencita  Mon¬ 
toya,  15]  and  half  brother,  Walupe  [Gaudalupe]  Montoya,  [20]. 

22.  Owner,  M.,  Antoyo,  Toyo,  [Antonio]  Montoya,  [53],  Winter.  With 
wife,  Elena  Puiwha  [47].  He  got  the  house  from  his  mother. 

23.  Owner,  M.,  Puganini  (Butterfly)  or  Nario  Awina  [Nerio  Aguino], 
Winter.  Widower,  aged  [55],  living  alone.  He  is  the  town  crier. 
See  pp.  102-103. 

24.  Owner, F.jT’^nta  (Sun painting), orPasqualitaChave(z),  [46], Winter. 
Wife  of  owner  of  house  16.  She  lives  here  with  two  sons  [Victoriano 
Aguino,  15,  Juanito  Aguino,  11]  by  her  first  husband,  and  her 
brother,  a  widower.  She  got  the  house  from  her  first  husband,  who 
was  a  Winter  man.  She  was  Winter  before  she  married  him,  and 
she  remained  Winter  after  her  second  marriage,  to  a  Summer  man. 
Before  she  separated  from  her  second  husband  she  lived  with  him  in 
his  house. 

25.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  With  husband  and  son  (Gen.  II,  10,  12,  35). 

26.  Owner,  M.,  Kijpotsire  (Wet  corn  bird)  or  Juan  Baptista  Cruz,  [46], 
Summer.  With  wife,  Pjnkatse  (Mountain  yellow  leaf)  or  Loterio 
[Dolorita]  Trujillo,  [40],  Summer,  and  three  children. 

27.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  Wife  of  owner  of  house  17.  Store  house.  She 
got  it  from  her  first  husband. 

28.  Owner,  M.,  Mowaanye  (Dawn  astir)  or  Juan  Dolores  Cruz,  Summer. 
With  wife,  Pokwj  (Lake)  or  Reyes  Garcia. 

29.  Vacant.  Owned  by  some  west  side  people. 

30.  Owner,  M.,  Pjmpe  (Mountain  prayer-stick)  or  Zeferino  Trujillo, 
Winter.  Widower,  aged  [79],  living  alone;  but  mealing  with  his  mar¬ 
ried  son,  in  house  89. 

31.  Owner,  M.,  Pokono  or  Elisio  Cruz,  Winter,  son  of  30.  Outside 
chief,  1921-1923.  See  pp.  103-105.  With  wife,  Kapowi  (Petal),  and 
children. 

32.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  children  (Gen.  I,  30,  31,  70-75). 

33.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  The  Winter  chief  (see  p.  112)  who  uses  the  house 
for  his  ceremonials  and  meetings.  It  is  otherwise  vacant.  Winter 
chief  got  the  house  from  his  mother,  who  got  it  from  a  man  they 
took  care  of  when  he  was  old  and  sick,  not  a  relation.  The  predeces¬ 
sor  of  the  Winter  chief  had  lived  in  house  9. 

34.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father, 
on  marrying  (Gen.  II,  5,  6). 

35.  Owner,  M.,  Nanatseyi  (Yellow  cottonwood)  or  Juan  Bautisto 
Awina,  [61],  Winter.  Governor  in  1923.  Right  hand  man,  Flint 
pufona.  With  wife,  Tsekw^^e  (Spruce  magpie)  or  Manuelita  Tapia, 
[5i].  She  is  apienu  Mother.  See  p.  140 

36.  Owner,  M.,  Juan  Cruz,  Summer.  With  wife. 
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Houses  75-78.  San  Juan. 
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37.  Vacant.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 
She  herself  lives  in  house  9,  where  she  is  adoptive. 

38.  Owner,  F.,  Pojgtseyi  [Gregorita  Cruz,  42],  Gen.  I,  29,  Winter.  With 
second  husband,  Juan  Cruz,  and  five  children  [Neandro,  16, 
Juanita,  14,  Elias,  10,  Jose  Pascual,  8]  by  her  first  husband,  a  Sum¬ 
mer  man,  from  whom  she  got  the  house. 

39.  Owner,  M.,  Ta’Hseyi  (Yellow  mark)  or  Juan  Domingo  Cruz,  [70], 
Winter.  With  wife,  Benina  Archuleta,  and  adult  children,,  two 
daughters  and  two  sons,  and  the  wife,  Maria  Cruz,  [30],  and  five 
children  [Bernadina,  10,  Isabel,  7,  Melinda,  4,  Aurellia,  1]  of  one  of 
these  sons.  This  married  son,  Tsiguwenu  (Lightning)  or  Max  Cruz, 
[40],  is  the  Winter  chief. 

40.  Owner,  F.,  Yanka  (Willow)  or  Crusita  Atencio,  Summer.  With 
husband  (Winter),  Tytsauwe  (Blue  basket)  or  Refugio  Tapia,  and 
child,  and  husband’s  brother  Pokwjtseyi  (Yellow  lake)  or  Walupi 
Tapia.  She  got  the  house  from  her  father.  She  has  an  older  brother 
who  is  unmarried. 

41.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  children  (Gen.  I,  18,  19,  50,  51, 
56,  58). 

42.  Vacant.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  The  owner  of  house  9. 

43.  Owner?  Winter.  Husband,  Powatse109  (Look,  eagle)  or  Walupe 
Garcio,  [48],  and  wife,  Pokw]  (Lake)  or  Franciscita  Awina,  [43], 

they  bought  the  house  on  marrying, — and  four  children,  [Lorenzo, 
18,  Hilaria,  14,  Jose  Natividad,  8,  Jose  Emiliano,  4].  He  is  left 
hand  man,  Flint  pufona. 

44.  Owner,  M.,  Ohuwahanye  (Shifting  clouds)  or  Santu  Cruz,  [46], 
Summer.  Outside  chief  (1919-1920).  With  wife,  Ogawi  or  Petrollina 
[Petronita]  Cruz,  [44],  and  four  children,  [Francisco,  18,  Placido,  15, 
Rosita,  11,  Clarita,  10,  Simonita,  6,  Greogista,  1].  He  got  the  house 
from  his  mother. 

45.  Ki^mu,  Common  house  belonging  to  government.  Corn  and  wheat, 
threshed  by  machine,  are  kept  here.  (See  pi.  3b.) 

46.  Owner,  M.,  a  Mexican.  With  married  granddaughter,  G’uhpit’vj 
(Red  stone  basket)  or  Rey(es)  Martin(ez),  [23],  and  her  husband, 
T  anye  (Moving  sun)  or  Dorenso  Wina  [Lorenzo  Aguino,  26]  [and 
their  two  children,  Ciprianita,  5,  Maria  Epifania,  1].  The  woman 
and  her  sisters  are  called  Kayuti  (Coyote),  a  familiar  nickname  for 
Mexican  aguino  is  assistant  kossa. 

47.  Owner,  F.,  Amelia  Martin,  Winter.  Sister  of  woman  in  house  46. 
Her  Mexican  grandfather  gave  her  the  house.  She  is  married  to  a 
Hopi,  Rex  Hopi,  who  is  accounted  a  Winter  man. 

48.  Owner,  Mexican. 

49.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Widower  (Gen.  I,  17).  With  daughter  and  son, 

_ W^L0  Planter  chief  and,  although  thirty-two  years  old,  unmarried. 


109  Presumably  a  substituted  name,  for  his  name  is  Tseyohuwa,  spruce  ohuwa. 
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50.  Owner,  white  teacher  who  bought  the  house. 

51.  Owner,  M.,  Oxuwahta  (Painted  kachina)  or  Eulogio  Cata,  [45], 
Summer.  With  Mexican  wife,  Reginia,  [37],  and  nine  children, 
[Epimenio,  24,  Eduardo,  17,  Ernestine,  15,  Josefina,  14,  Rosaria,  11, 
Joseph  H.,  10,  Jose,  4,  Alfredo,  3]. 

52.  Owner,  F.,  Poka  (Water  leaf),  Winter.  Sister  of  owner  of  house  51. 
With  second  husband,  Tsire  (Bird),  and  two  children  by  him,  two 
children  by  her  first  husband.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 
Her  first  husband  was  the  son  or  owner  of  house  5,  and  in  that  house 
she  used  to  live. 

53.  Owner,  M.,  T’Qtse  or  Antonio  Cruz,  Summer.  Widower,  living  alone. 

54.  Owner,  M.,  Penya  or  Martinez  Montoya,  Winter.  With  wife,  Oxu- 

pahpowi  (Kachina  flower)  or  Reyes  Archelita,  and  three  sons.  She 
is  left  hand  woman  apienu. 

55.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  Reyes  of  house  54.  Reyes  got  the  house  from  her 
first  husband,  who  was  the  widower  of  Penya’s  sister. 

56.  Owner,  F.,  Presenta  Atencio,  Summer.  With  husband,  T’^bi^,  and 
two  children.  She  inherited  the  house  from  her  father. 

57.  Vacant.  Owner,  M.,  Winter,  who  is  owner  of  house  66. 

58.  Owner,  M.,  Payoijwe  (Summer  altar)  or  Benito  Cruz,  Winter.  With 
wife  and  two  grandchildren. 

59.  Owner,  F.,  Puyetse  (October  yellow)  or  Cecilia  Puhewa  [Pobijua, 

40],  Summer.  With  husband  Tsireta  (Spotted  bird)  or  Antonio 
Trujillo,  [46],  and  two  children.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 
Trujillo  is  a  kossa.  See  pi.  17. 

60.  Owner,  M.,  Ologio  [Eulogio]  Castellan,  [61],  Winter.  With  wife, 
K^pe  (Lion  prayer-stick)  or  Franciscita  Cavallando,  and  daughter, 
[Cruzcencia,  18].  Another  daughter  is  married  into  Taos.  He  got 
the  house  from  his  mother. 

61.  Owner,  F.,  Tenyo  (?  Pine),  Summer.  Widow  with  daughter.  She 
got  the  house  from  her  deceased  husband. 

62.  Owner,  M.,  Yotsire  or  Felix  Castellano,  Winter,  [59].  With  wife, 
Brigida,  [48].  He  is  the  brother  of  owner  of  house  60,  and  he  too 
got  the  house  from  his  mother.  The  two  brothers  are  married  to 
two  sisters.  Castellano  is  right  hand  man  to  the  Winter  chief. 

63.  Owner,  M.,  Tsihtsauwe,  Blue  arrow-point,  Summer.  Bachelor,  aged 
32.  His  mother  and  sister,  deceased. 

64.  Vacant.  Owner,  F.,  Powipokwj  (Flower  lake)  or  Solera  Oyanki 
[Soledad  Oyenke,  55],  Summer.  She  is  blind,  and  lives  with  a  brother 
in  the  suburb,  Pueblito.  She  was  never  married.  She  had  a  son,  who 
died  aged  thirty.  She  got  the  house  from  her  father. 

65.  Owner,  Mexican,  who  keeps  the  post  office.  Sold  to  him  by  Gen.  II,  24. 

66.  Owner,  M.,  Pedro  Poiw’a  [Pobijua,  70],  Winter.  With  wife,  Nana- 
tseyi  (Yellow  cottonwood)  [Dolorita,  64],  and  two  grandchildren. 

67.  Store  house. 
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68.  Owner,  M.,  Pobikan  (Round  flower)  or  Jose  Leandro  Atencio,  Sum¬ 
mer.  He  is  kossa  110  seno  or  chief.  Widower,  with  unmarried  daugh¬ 
ter  and  her  infant.  He  got  the  house  from  his  mother-in-law.  It 
is  here  the  kossa  meet.  (See  pi.  2b  for  this  section  of  town.) 

69.  Owner,  M.,  Opatssg  (White  world),  Winter.  Widower,  with  young 
son.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

70.  Owner,  M.,  Gosepj  (Mountain  to  the  East),  Winter.  Widower,  with 
little  daughter. 

71.  Owner,  M.,  Tsire  (Bird),  Winter.  With  married  daughter,  Avanyo 
(Water  serpent)  or  [Crucita  Abeyta,  36],  and  son-in-law,  T’amatsire 
(Dawn  bird)  or  [Victoriano  Trujillo,  39],  Winter,  and  their  seven 
children,  [Lorencito,  11,  Jose,  9,  Bellannino,  6,  Maria  Clarita,  1.] 
She  looks  after  the  children  in  houses  69,  70.  Owners  of  69  and  71 
are  brothers.  Owner  of  70  calls  owner  of  71  sometimes  tonu  (uncle), 
sometimes  tar  a  (father).  Curiously  enough  it  was  “guessed”  that  the 
mothers  of  70  and  of  69  and  71  were  sisters. 

72.  Owner,  M.,  Kijwi  or  Ilario  [Hilario]  Trujillo,  [29],  Winter.  With 
wife,  Powitseyi  (Yellow  flower)  or  Rey  Awina  [Reyesita  Aguino,  23], 
and  three  children  [Bernadito,  7,  Maria  Eleveria,  3,  Manuelita,  1]. 
He  bought  the  house. 

73.  Owner,  F.,  Katsauwe  (Blue  leaf)  or  [Francisquita  Montoya,  30], 
Winter.  With  husband  [Basilio  Naranjo,  34],  from  Santa  Clara, 
[and  son,  Felipe  Montoya,  8].  She  got  the  house  from  her  father. 

74.  Owner,  F.,  S^Lwe  (Zigzag),  Winter.  Widow,  with  two  sons,  Tsiguwenu 
(Lightning),  Kae  (Leaf).  She  got  the  house  from  her  deceased  hus¬ 
band. 

75.  Owner,  F.,  Tijyopowi  (Chief  flower)  or  Juanita  Montoya,  [75], 
Summer.  Widow,  with  three  sons,  [Favian  Cata,  36,  Demecio,  30, 
Severiano  Cata,  22]  of  whom  one,  Pose  (Dew),  is  twice  widowed, 
with  one  child  by  first  wife,  and  one  child  by  second  wife.  Juanita 
got  the  house  from  her  deceased  husband.  (See  pi.  3a.) 

76.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife  and  six  children  (Gen.  I,  14,  15,  42- 
47).  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

77.  Owner,  F.,  T’$pesauwe  (Sun  prayer-stick  zigzag),  Summer.  Widow, 
with  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Oxuwah  tseyi  (Yellow  kachina),  is 
married.  She  got  the  house  from  her  deceased  husband. 

78.  Owner,  M.,  Awi,  Summer.  With  wife,  Pokanapowi,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  owner  of  house  77,  and  three  children.  He  got  the 
house  when  he  married  from  his  father,  owner  of  house  79. 

79.  Owner,  M.,  Poyetsire  (Snow  bird)  or  Dyegito  [Diego]  Montoya, 
[50],  Summer.  With  wife,  Oka'  [Gertrude,  47],  and  daughter. 

80.  Owner,  M.,  Capia  [Polocarpio]  Martin[ez],  [37],  Summer.  With  wife, 
Fileria  Petera,  [38],  of  Santa  Clara,  and  two  children  [Feliata,  8 
Encurnacion,  1].  He  got  the  house  when  he  married  from  his  father. 


110  See  p.  128. 
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81.  Owner  M.,  Opahbe,  Ramos  Archuleta,  [58],  Summer.  With  wife, 
Pahma  or  Reysita  Ortiz,  [53],  of  Nambe,  and  wife’s  widowed  brother, 
Sotero  Ortiz  (Winter),  and  his  four  children  [Jose  M.,20,  Pasqualita, 
17,  Rafaelita,  12,  Jose  Dolores,  10]  (Gen.  II,  31,  62-4).  Now  (1925) 
tsih  pufona  sendo .m  (See  pi.  1.) 

82.  Owner,  F.,  T(?iye  (Turkey  buzzard),  Summer.  Widow,  with  five 
children.  She  got  the  house  from  her  deceased  husband. 

83.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  He  lives  in  house  81  (Gen.  II,  31). 

84.  Vacant.  Belongs  to  orphans,  Summer,  who  are  away,  the  girl  at 
school  at  Haskell.  The  front  of  this  house  is  used  by  the  kossa  for 
their  “kitchen.”112 

85.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  the  owner  of  house  12.  Sometimes  the  family 
lives  in  house  85,  sometimes  in  house  12. 

86.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife  and  her  brother  who  is  kwirano 113 
sendo ,  (Summer),  and  his  wife,  a  Mexican,  and  their  two  children. 
The  owner  is  blind. 

87.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Kwirano  sendo.  He  built  this  house.  It  is 
used  by  the  household  of  house  86,  the  door  of  which  is  the  door  used. 

88.  Owner,  F.,  Manuelita  Cata  [32],  Winter.  With  second  husband, 
Amarante  Castellano,  [33],  and  son,  [Francisco  Trujillo,  14]  by  first 
husband,  from  whom  she  got  the  house. 

89.  Owner,  M.,  Roping  (Buffalo  mountain)  or  Santiago  Archuleta,  [67], 
Winter.  Governor  in  1922,  his  brother  (house  31)  being  Outside 
chief.  Right  hand  man,  Fire  pufona.  With  wife,  Celestina  Trujillo, 
[49],  and  two  children  [Emiliano,  24,  Gregorita,  20].  He  got  the 
house  from  his  father,  owner  of  house  30. 

90.  Owner,  M.,  Ambrosio  Martin[ez],  [16],  Summer.  With  wife,  Payot- 
seyi  (Yellow  summer),  [Elisa,  50],  and  girl  (Gen.  II,  67)  “given”  to 
them.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

91.  Big  kiva.  (See  pi.  3a.) 

92.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Summer  chief.  (Seep.  111.)  With  second  wife 
and  two  children  (Gen.  I,  11,  13,  40-1).  He  used  to  live  in  house  97, 
which  belonged  to  his  first  wife. 

93.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Owner  oFhouse  90,  but  loaned  to  owner  of 
house  96. 

94.  Store  house.  Owner,  F.,  Winter,  owner  of  house  97. 

95.  Store  house.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  Woman  in  house  8.  She  used  to 
live  in  this  house  before  her  daughter-in-law  died. 

96.  Owner,  M.,  Agapito  Capia,  Winter.  With  wife  and  two  sons.  He 
got  the  house  from  his  father. 

97.  Owner,  F.,  Culasita,  Winter.  Widow,  with  married  daughter, 
Juanita  Atencio,  19,  son-in-law,  Kw^ew$  (Rain  -  standing)  or  Jos6 


m  See  p.  118. 
m  See  p.  128. 
113  See  p.  127. 
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a 


Big  kiva.  San  Juan.  Note  vent  and  Americanized  wooden  stairs. 


b 

East  side  of  house  98.  San  Juan 
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Inez  Trujillo,  [30],  and  their  three  children,  [Gregorita,  2,  Jos6 
Vicente,  1].  She  used  to  live  with  her  husband  in  house  92,  and  owner 
of  house  92  lived  here.  Trujillo  is  one  of  the  Winter  Men. 

98.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  Son  of  owner  of  house  97.  With  wife  and  three 
children.  (See  pi.  4 b.) 

99.  Owner,  M.,  Monico  Vilardi,  [35],  Summer.  With  wife,  Meme  [Mamie 
half  Mexican,  half  American,  36],  a  Mexican.  He  built  this  house. 

100.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  five  children  (Gen.  I,  30,  31, 
70-1,  73-5).  He  built  this  house  in  1922.  His  father  and  brothers 
helped,  also  his  father’s  sister’s  daughter  and  her  husband.  His 
sister  sent  him  money. 

101.  Owner,  F.,  T’ypowi  (Basket  flower)  or  Lupita  Cavallando,  Winter, 
with  her  widowed  son-in-law  (Winter). 

102.  Store  house.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  He  got  the  house  from  his 
mother-in-law.  See  house  68. 

103.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  six  children  (Gen.  II,  32,  33, 
65-6,  68-71). 

104.  Owner,  M.,  Tsew'a  (Yellow  road)  or  Juan  Torrez,  [55].  With  wife, 
T<?ge,  [Juanita,  55]. 

105-6.  Store  houses,  belonging  to  owners  of  houses  60,  62. 

107.  Owner,  F.,  Behtseyi  (Yellow  apple)  or  [Juanita  Garcia,  41],  Summer. 
With  husband  Kawo  or  Venturo  Montoya,  [58],  and  two  step¬ 
children,  [Josefita,  20,  Antonio,  13].  She  got  the  house  from  her 
father. 

108.  Owner,  F.,  Oyitsauwe  (Blue  ice)  or  Walupita  [Gaudalupe,  35], 
Winter.  With  husband  Jose  Laluz  Cata,  [38],  and  five  children 
[Marianita,  16,  Leomda,  10,  Martina,  7,  Juanita,  1].  She  got  the  house 
from  her  mother. 

109.  Owner,  F.,  Florentina,  [36],  Summer.  With  husband,  T’^muyowa 
(Dawn,?),  or  Demesio  Cata  [45],  and  eight  children,  [Manuel  Rey,  15, 
Marcus,  13,  Frustoso,  12,  Jose,  9,  Pablo,  8,  Crestina,  1].  The  house 
was  built  in  1921,  by  the  woman’s  father  and  the  man’s  father.  All 
the  kinswomen  of  both  wife  and  husband  helped  plaster. 

110.  Owner,  the  owner  of  house  80.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

111.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife  and  child.  He  is  brother  to  the  owner 
of  house  110,  and  he  too  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

112.  Owner,  F.,  Kayetseyi  (Yellow  fetich  stone)  or  Elusa  Awina,  Summer. 

With  husband,  K^ta,  and  child.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 

113.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Kw^etgyiya  (Rain  (?)  mother), 
and  two  children  and  widowed  mother.  He  got  the  house  from  his 
father. 

114.  Owner,  M.,  Powitseyi  (Yellow  flower)  or  Antonio  Montoya,  [49], 
Summer.  With  wife,  Oxuwahtsauwe  (Blue  kachina)  or  Crusita 
Castellano,  [41],  and  four  children  [Felipita,  17,  Tomas,  13,  Can¬ 
delaria,  8,  Emile,  3].  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 
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115.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  In  house  107.  The  family  lives  in  house  115 
in  summer. 

116.  Owner,  M.,  Nanapj  (Cottonwood  mountain)  or —  Cata,  Summer. 
With  wife,  Tsiguwenut’qm  (Lightning  basket),  and  three  children. 
He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

117.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife  and  three  children.  He  is  father  of 
Gen.,  I,  31. 

118.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  ? 

119.114  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife,  sister  of  owner  of  house  118. 

Santa  Clara 

1.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  She  bought  the  house.  She  is  a  wage  earner. 
She  lives  here  with  her  husband  (Gen.  Ill,  38,  40). 

2.  Vacant.  Owner,  F.,  Winter  (Gen.  Ill,  43).  She  got  the  house  from 
her  first  husband.  See  house  17. 

3.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 

4.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Widower.  Deceased  wife,  Summer,  before 
marriage.  With  widower  son  and  his  daughter. 

5.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  a  Summer  woman  from  San 
Ildefonso,  and  child.  He  got  the  house  as  a  gift  from  his  grandfather. 

6.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Aged  bachelor.  His  widowed  brother  and  three 
children  lived  with  him  before  they  all  died  of  the  influenza. 

7.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Owner  of  house  6.  Built  by  him  and  his 
brother. 

8.  Bu'u  te’e,  Town  kiva.  Belongs  to  Winter  people.  (See  pi.  5a.) 

9.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  With  her  husband  (Summer)  and  her  brother. 
She  got  the  house  from  her  father  (Summer),  who  died  of  the  in¬ 
fluenza. 

10.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer,  before  marriage,  and  five 
children.  He  built  the  house,  on  marriage.  (See  pis.  6  and  7.) 

11.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Son  of  owner  of  house  10.  With  wife,  Summer 
before  marriage,  and  three  sons. 

12.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Widower,  with  one  daughter.  His  wife  before 
marriage  was  Summer.  She  died  of  the  influenza.  He  is  brother  to 
woman  in  house  10. 

13.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer  before  marriage,  and  two 
daughters.  He  built  the  house.  He  is  brother  to  owner  of  house  12. 

14.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife,  Winter  before  marriage,  and  four 
sons.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father,  on  marriage. 

114  On  the  west  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  lies  a  suburb  of  San  Juan,  Turquoise 
pueblo  or  “pueblo  on  the  other  side”  (see  Harrington,  2,  226).  Here  live  Genealogy 
II,  1-2  and  in  several  houses  several  of  their  descendants — Genealogy  II,  13-14, 
etc.,  15-16,  etc.,  21-22,  etc.,  2.3-24,  etc.  Genealogy  I,  3,  the  brother  of  Genealogy  I, 
1.  had  also  lived  here. 
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Kiva  of  Winter  people.  Santa  Clara. 


b 

Houses  24-26.  Santa  Clara 
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Houses  10,  11,  12.  Santa  Clara.  Unloading  wood. 
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15.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife,  Winter,  before  marriage.  He  is 
father  of  owner  of  house  14,  and  of  Genealogy  III,  15. 

15a.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Widower,  his  wife,  Summer  before  marriage, 
died  of  influenza.  His  two  children  are  in  boarding-school.  He  got 
the  house  from  his  father. 

16.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  With  husband,  Summer,  and  five  children,  of 
whom  one  son  lives  here  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  She  got  the 
house  from  her  father,  brother  to  owner  of  house  15. 

16a.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer  before  marriage,  and  three 
children.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

17.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife,  half  Mexican  from  Pojoaque,  and 
seven  children.  Two  other  children,  one  of  whom  is  Genealogy  III, 
43,  are  married. 

18.  Owner,  F.,  Winter,  before  marriage.  Widow,  with  five  children.  She 
got  the  house  from  her  husband,  Winter. 

19.  Vacant.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  owner  of  house  9.  She  got  the  house 
from  her  father’s  father. 

20.  Vacant,  in  ruins.  Belonged  to  grandfather  of  owner  of  house  19, 
who  left  it  to  another  grandchild.  (Winter). 

21.  Owner,  M.,  with  his  daughter  and  son-in-law.  They  are  all  from 
Jemez.  They  are  neither  Summer  nor  Winter. 

22.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  (Before  marriage,  Summer).  Widow  with  her 
daughter.  She  got  the  house  from  her  husband.  She  has  two  married 
sons. 

23.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  before  marriage.  With  husband,  Summer,  and 
two  sons.  She  inherited  the  house  from  her  mother. 

24.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  With  husband  and  unmarried  children  (Gen.  Ill, 
22,  23,  70-72).  She  got  the  house  from  her  father. 

24a.  Owner,  F.,  Winter.  Owner  of  house  24.  She  bought  it  from  her 
brother. 

25.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer  before  marriage,  and 
daughter.  He  built  the  house  on  marriage. 

26.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Widower.  He  got  the  house  from  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  owner  of  house  25.  (See  pi.  5b.) 

27.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  With  husband,  Winter,  and  two  daughters. 
She  got  the  house  from  her  mother’s  parents,  Summer  people. 
These  old  people  had  adoptive  children  (Gen.  Ill,  36,  38,  41) ,  but  their 
house  was  left  to  their  own  grandchild. 

28.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer  before  marriage,  three 
children,  of  whom  one  is  a  widow  with  two  children,  and  the  son  of  a 
deceased  daughter.  The  widowed  daughter’s  husband  was  Winter. 
Owner  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

29.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Brother  to  owner  house  28,  and  he,  too,  got 
the  house  from  his  father. 

30.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  Owner  of  house  28.  He  bought  this  house. 
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31.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  before  marriage.  With  husband,  Summer,  and 
child.  She  got  the  house  from  her  parents. 

32.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  before  marriage.  With  husband,  Summer, 
widowed  daughter  and  her  two  children,  and  one  son. 

33.  Owner,  M.,  Winter,  Badger.  Winter  chief,  oyike  sendo.  Widower, 
with  daughter  and  son-in-law  (Tewa  of  First  Mesa,  accounted 
Winter),  and  their  three  children,  and  four  children  of  his  deceased 
brother  and  sister-in-law.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father.  His 
deceased  wife  was  Winter  before  marriage. 

34.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife,  Summer,  and  two  children.  He  got 
the  house  from  his  father. 

35.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  NambS  kossa  sendo.  With  wife,  Summer  before 
marriage,  and  two  children.  Another  daughter  is  married  to  an 
Apache  at  Dulce.  His  wife  is  the  mother  by  her  first  husband, 
Summer,  of  the  woman  in  house  34. 

36.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  before  marriage.  Widow,  with  four  children. 
She  got  the  house  from  her  deceased  husband,  Summer. 

37.  Owner,  M.,  Vitoriano  Sisnero,  Summer.  With  wife,  Polonia  Herera, 

a  Summer  woman  from  Tesuque,  and  one  child  by  his  first  wife. 

38.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Winter,  and  three  children.  He  got 
the  house  from  his  mother’s  father,  and  added  to  it. 

39.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  Widower.  With  his  unmarried  sister  and  his 
six  children. 

40.  Vacant.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  He  has  married  among  the  Ute,  but 
in  1922  he  spent  a  year  in  this  house  with  wife  and  child.  He  got  the 
house  from  his  mother’s  father. 

41.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  second  wife,  Summer,  and  her  three  chil¬ 
dren  by  her  first  husband. 

42.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife,  Winter  before  marriage,  and  child. 
He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

43.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  five  children  (Gen.  Ill,  36,  37, 
73,  74,  75,  77,  79).  Wife  was  Summer  before  marriage.  He  got  the 
house  from  his  father. 

43a.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  child,  also  with  three  children 
by  her  first  husband.  Owner  is  brother  of  owner  of  house  43.  He  got 
the  house  also  from  his  father,  i.e.,  one  house  had  been  divided 
between  the  two  sons. 

44.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  second  wife,  Winter  before  marriage,  and 
their  six  children,  and  two  children  of  a  deceased  daughter  by  his 
deceased  first  wife,  and  his  son-in-law.  He  got  the  house  from  his 
mother. 

45.  Owner,  F.,  Summer  before  marriage.  With  husband,  Summer,  and 
two  adult  sons.  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother.  Her  husband 
is  Summer  chief,  payoke  sendo ,  and  this  is  the  house  his  group  uses 
ceremonially. 
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Houses  10,  11,  12.  Santa  Clara.  Winnowing. 
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Houses  at  Santa  Clara 
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46.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  his  second  wife  and  child  and  two  children 
from  his  deceased  first  wife  (Gen.  Ill,  14, 15,  51-53).  He  got  the  house 
from  his  mother. 

47.  Owner,  F.,  Winter  before  marriage.  With  husband,  Winter,  and 
granddaughter.  She  got  the  house  from  her  father.  She  is  the  mother 
of  Genealogy  III,  40,  and  the  granddaughter  is  his  daughter  by  his 
first  wife. 

48.  Owner,  F.,  Summer,  before  marriage.  Widow,  with  three  children. 
She  got  the  house,  of  which  the  larger  part  is  in  ruins,  from  her 
deceased  husband,  Summer. 

49.  Owner,  F.,  Summer  before  marriage.  Widow,  with  two  children. 
Deceased  husband  was  Summer. 

50.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  She  was  Winter  before  marriage.  Widow, 
with  one  son. 

51.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife  (Winter)  and  three  children.  He 
is  the  son  of  owner  of  house  50. 

52.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  He  is  the  son  of  the  woman  owner  of  house  36. 
He  sleeps  here.  He  is  planning  to  marry,  and  the  house  is  being  re¬ 
built.  He  got  it  from  his  father,  before  his  father  died. 

53.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer  before  marriage,  and  two 
children.  He  got  the  house  from  his  mother. 

54.  Owner,  F.,  Summer.  Widow,  always  childless.  From  Cochiti. 
Deceased  husband  was  Summer. 

55.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  three  children  (Gen.  Ill,  9,  10, 
44-5,  47). 

56.  Owner,  F.,  Winter,  before  marriage.  Her  mother  was  sister  to 
Genealogy  III,  8,  so  she  is  ki’i  to  Genealogy  III,  36,  38,  41.  With 
son,  and  two  grandchildren,  “given”  her  by  her  married  daughter. 
Her  deceased  husband  was  Winter. 

57.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  Widower  (Gen.  Ill,  3),  oke  kossa  sendo .. 

58.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  He  was  Summer,  “but  when  he  got  sick  after 
he  was  big  he  changed  to  Winter.”  With  wife,  Winter  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and  three  children  and  one  grandchild,  given  by  married 
daughter.  He  built  the  house  on  land  given  to  him  by  his  mother. 

59.  Bu’ge  te’e.  In  a  hole,  kiva,  i.e.,  subterranean  (in  part)  kiva.  It 
belongs  to  the  Summer  people.  (See  pi.  9a.) 

60.  Owner,  M.,  Summer  (Gen.  Ill,  39).  Separated  from  wife.  With 
sister’s  son.  He  is  brother  to  owner  of  house  58.  He  got  his  house  from 
his  mother. 

61.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  Summer  before  marriage,  and  son. 
Two  married  daughters  live  away.  He  is  the  oldest  brother  of  owners 
of  houses  58,  60,  62.  He  is  papufona  sendo  and  the  group  meet  here, 
his  wife  removing  to  house  62.  He  got  his  house  from  his  mother,  i.e., 
her  house  was  divided  between  the  oldest  brother  and  another 
brother.  To  the  two  other  brothers  of  the  four  she  gave  land.  This 
old  lady  died  in  1922,  at  the  age,  it  was  said,  of  102.  (See  pi.  9a.) 
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62.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  a  Summer  woman  from  San  Juan, 
and  six  children.  He  is  brother  to  owners  of  houses  58,  60,  61.  He 
built  the  house  on  land  given  him  by  his  mother. 

63.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  Mexican  wife  and  seven  children.  He 
bought  the  house. 

64.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  With  wife  and  four  children  (Gen.  Ill,  60,  61, 
89,  91-3). 

65.  Vacant.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  He  is  married  to  a  white  woman,  in 
Albuquerque.  He  is  brother  to  the  owner  of  house  63.  He  built 
this  house. 

66.  Owner,  M.,  Summer.  With  wife,  an  Osage,  and  two  orphaned  grand¬ 
children  and  a  boy  given  to  him  from  Pojoaque,  half  Mexican. 

67.  Vacant.  Owner,  M.,  Winter.  Married  to  a  Navaho.  He  built  this 
house. 

San  Ildefonso115 

The  following  data  in  list  A  are  in  large  part  unreliable.  My 
informant  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  recall  the  membership 
of  the  several  households  nor  the  exact  relationships  of  the 
persons  he  did  mention.  For  example,  when  I  remarked  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  list-making  that  no  old  women,  no  saiya  or 
grandmothers,  were  included,  “We  have  no  saiya”  said  he, 
“they  have  all  died  off,”  a  form  of  prevarication  usual  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  sacerdotalists  whose  existence  is  to  be  concealed,  but 
more  open  to  challenge  in  the  case  of  old  women,  as  was  evident 
when  the  saiya  in  my  man’s  own  family  was  encountered  in 
town.  This  was  Tsehta,  whom  he  had  mentioned  in  another 
connection,  but  not  in  the  house  list.  The  distribution  of  houses 
according  to  moiety  is  probably  reliable  in  outline,  it  corre¬ 
sponds  in  general  to  the  distribution  given  by  another  infor¬ 
mant.  The  references  to  clanship  affiliations  are  entirely  un¬ 
reliable.  In  all  cases  but  one  (house  3),  husband  and  wife  are 
said  to  belong  to  the  same  clan.116  I  incline  to  think  that  my 
informant  knew  few  if  any  of  the  clan  affiliations  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  and  fabricated  at  pleasure.  As  fabrication,  however,  the 
clan  affiliations  he  gives  are  of  interest,  for  fabrication  itself 
shows  social  pattern.  For  example  he  specifies  only  four  clans, 


115  See  pi.  10. 

116  But  see  p.  83. 
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a 

Kiva  of  Summer  people,  and  house  61,  of  papufond  sendo.  Santa  Clara. 


b 

Kiva  of  Summer  people.  San  Ildefonso. 
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San  Ildefonso.  The  arrows  point  to  the  kivas.  In  background,  the  Rio  Grande 

and  the  Jemez  range. 
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Sun,  Red  stone,  Grass,  Turquoise,  in  contrast  to  the  longer  list 
of  clans  he  gives  in  another  connection;  and  the  smaller  number 
exemplified  in  the  house  list  is  probably  more  accurate.  With 
the  exception  of  Turquoise  his  house  list  clan  enumeration  is 
corroborated  by  the  woman  who  was  the  source  of  information 
for  list  B.  As  for  the  references  to  Turquoise  clan,  I  incline  to 
think  that  the  moiety  only  was  being  referred  to.  My  informant 


Fig.  1.  First  draft  of  map  of  houses.  Made  by  a  San  Ildefonso  townswoman. 


When  his  house  list  is  compared  with  the  second  house 
list  of  San  Ildefonso,  one  is  tempted  to  think  that  the  whole  of 
it  is  fabrication.  Only  two  households  can  be  identified  in  the 
two  lists,  house  15  (List  A),  with  house  3  (List  B),  and  house  22 
(List  A)  with  house  14  (List  B),  and  the  details  even  in  these 
cases  do  not  correspond.117  Differences  in  the  personal  names 


117  In  the  first  case  we  have  very  definite  evidence  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
the  informant  of  List  A  since  informant  of  List  B  was  the  inmate  of  house  3,  list  B. 
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of  the  two  lists  are  in  part  explicable  by  the  fact  that  the  same 
person  may  have  two  or  more  names;  but  for  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  divergency  in  the  names  one  must  look  for  further  explana¬ 
tion,  I  incline  to  think,  in  the  inventiveness  of  the  giver  of 
List  A.  The  giver  of  List  B  was  excessively  timid,  but  not 
inventive;  and  her  list  is  the  less  unreliable.  She  had  difficulty, 
however,  in  visualizing  houses  in  mapping,  as  her  first  attempt 
at  map  making  (fig.  1)  indicates. 

List  A 

1.  Pote’e,  Squash  kiva,  belonging  to  Summer  people.  (See  pi.  9b.) 

2.  Owner,  M.,  Agoyopin  (Star  mountain)  or  Santiago  Alarides,  Summer, 
Sun.  Widower.  He  was  mentioned  by  Benina  of  Nambe  as  the  most 
influential  man  in  San  Ildefonso. 

3.  Pendi  te'e,  Outside  kiva,  belonging  to  Winter  people.  (See  pi.  lid.) 

4.  Owner,  M.,  Kenyo  (Mountain-lion),  Summer,  Grass.  Aged  widower, 

Tewa  pufona  seno,  with  aged  daughter  who  never  married,  Summer, 
Grass. 

5.  Owner,  F.,  Voyo,  Summer,  Sun.  With  husband,  Kijdo,  Summer, 
Sun,  and  one  son. 

5a.  Inserted  as  an  afterthought  as  the  house  of  Summer  chief. 

6.  Owner,  F.,  Hutse  (Yellow  cedar),  Summer,  Grass.  With  husband, 
Tanyitsire  (Parrot  bird),  Summer,  Grass;  two  daughters,  two  sons. 

7.  Owner,  M.,  Kaw'ewi  (Leaf  kick-stick),  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife, 
G’uhpitsqwe,  Red  stone  zigzag,  Summer,  Sun. 

8.  Owner,  F.,  Katsire  (Leaf  bird),  Winter,  Turquoise.  With  husband, 
Pimpeta  (Painted  mountain  prayer-stick),  Winter,  Turquoise. 

9.  Owner,  M.,  Tsek<?,  Winter,  Turquoise.  Widower.  Lie  got  the  house 
from  his  deceased  wife. 

10.  Owner,  F.,  Okuwasgwe  (Cloud  zigzag),  Winter,  Red  stone.  With 
husband,  Pota  (Painted  squash),  Winter,  Red  stone,  and  two  children. 
Pota  is  samalyoP8  Okuwasqwe  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 

11.  Owner,  F.,  Eyia  (Abalone  shell),  Winter,  Red  stone.  With  husband, 
Tanyisqwe  (Parrot  zigzag),  Winter,  Red  stone,  and  three  children. 

12.  Owner,  F.,  Tetsetse,  Winter,  Turquoise.  With  husband,  Kwio  (Ditch) 
Winter,  Turquoise,  and  five  children. 

13.  Owner,  M.,  Ta’e,  Winter,  Red  stone.  With  wife,  Tijtsauwe,  Blue 
basket,  Winter,  Red  stone,  and  five  children. 

13a.  Inserted  as  an  afterthought  as  the  house  of  the  informant.  This 
house  was  probably  fabricated  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  informant 
lived  in  no.  14a  or  14b. 


118  See  p.  135. 
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a 

Outside  kiva  of  Winter  people.  San  Ildefonso. 


b 

Houses  14a,  b,  probably  kiva  of  Winter  people.  San  Ildefonso. 
Note  sacred  hill  in  background. 
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a 

Houses  14a,  b,  south  side.  San  Ildefonso. 


b 

House  9  (?).  Tesuque. 
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14.  Owner,  M.,  Ak<?tsire  (Outside  bird),  Summer,  Grass.  With  wife, 
Wgjkatsauwe  (Blue  pine),  Summer,  Grass,  and  three  children.  He 
got  the  house  from  his  father,  of  house  6,  who  built  it  for  him. 

14a.  Inserted  as  an  afterthought  as  the  house  of  Winter  chief.  It  was 
stated  that  on  taking  office  Winter  chief  and  Summer  chief  move  into 
the  three-room  house  in  connection  with  each  kiva. 

14b.  This  building  was  passed  over.  It  is,  presumably,  Turquoise  kiva  of 
the  Winter  people.  (See  pis.  115,  12a.) 

15.  Owner,  M.,  Potsire  (Water  bird,  snipe),  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife, 
S^pyo  (Harvest),  Summer,  Sun,  and  four  children.  He  inherited  the 
house  from  his  father. 

16.  Owner,  F.,  P^tse  (Yellow  deer),  Winter,  Red  stone.  With  husband, 
Koheta  (Painted  humming-bird),  and  two  children.  She  inherited  the 
house  from  her  mother. 

17.  Owner,  M.,  Tuyop’jn  (the  Black  mesa),  Winter,  Red  stone.  Old 
man,  living  alone.  He  got  the  house  from  his  parents. 

18.  Owner,  F.,  Yanka  (Willow  leaf),  Summer,  Grass.  With  husband, 
Tsikomo,  Summer,  Grass,  and  five  children.  She  got  the  house  from 
her  grandfather. 

19.  Owner,  M.,  Wiyo,  Winter,  Turquoise.  With  wife,  K’otse  (Yellow 
buffalo),  Winter,  Turquoise,  and  four  children.  He  got  the  house  from 
his  father. 

20.  Owner,  F.,  Agoyos^we  (Star  zigzag),  Summer,  Grass.  With  husband, 
Pots^p  (Snow  white),  Summer,  Grass,  and  two  children.  She  got  the 
house  from  her  grandmother. 

21.  Owner,  F.,  Tqpowi  (Sun  flower),  Summer,  Grass.  With  husband, 
Pu’e  (Rabbit),  Summer,  Grass,  and  six  children.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  family  in  house  20. 

22.  Owner,  F.,  Tatas^we  (Sun  mark  zigzag),  Summer,  Sun.  With  husband, 
Teyere  (Cottonwoods),  Summer,  Sun,  and  one  child.  She  got  the 
house  from  her  mother. 

23.  Owner,  F.,  Tsiguwenupokwi  (Lightning  lake),  Summer,  Grass.  With 
husband,  K’un^ta  (Turquoise  painting),  Summer,  Grass,  and  three 
children.  She  got  the  house  from  her  grandmother. 

24.  Owner,  M.,  Taping,  Winter,  Turquoise.  Widower,  living  alone, 
a  Fire  pufona ,119 

25.  Owner,  F.,  K.Qtse  (Corn  tassel),  Winter,  Red  stone.  With  husband, 
Tenyo  (Pine),  Winter,  Red  stone,  and  five  children.  She  got  the  house 
from  her  father. 

26.  Owner,  M.,  Waiyemo,  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife,  Ko’oyegi,  Summer, 
Sun,  and  one  child.  He  got  the  house  from  his  father. 

27.  Owner,  F.,  Kayepokwj  (Spirit  lake),  Summer,  Grass.  With  husband, 
Kw^pe  (Drizzle)  Summer,  Grass,  and  three  children.  She  got  the  house 
from  her  mother. 


119  Seep.  122. 
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List  B 

1.  Pote’e,  Squash  kiva,  kiva  belonging  to  Summer  people  ( kaye  towa). 

2.  Owner,  M.,  Wsgpi  (tail  red,  i.e.,  Hawk)  or  Placido  Sanchez,  Summer, 
Red  stone.  With  wife,  Kanotse,  Summer,  Sun,  and  four  children. 
He  built  this  house.  He  is  kwirano  sendo. 

3.  Owner,  F.,  S^yopowi  (Cactus  flower),  Summer,  Red  stone.  With 
husband,  Potsire  (Water  bird),  Summer,  Sun,  and  four  children 
(Gen.  IV,  7,  8,  15-18).  She  got  the  house  from  her  mother. 

4.  Owner,  F.,  T’^bi  (Sun  turns  round),  Summer  (before  marriage), 
Grass.  With  husband,  Agoyo  (Star),  Summer,  Red  stone,  and  a  boy 
(son  of  an  old  woman  related  to  Agoyo),  Okuhwape  (Kachina  prayer- 
stick),  Winter,  Red  stone.  T’^bi  got  the  house  from  her  father. 

5.  Owner,  M.,  Ts^,  Summer,  Red  stone.  With  wife,  Summer,  Grass, 
from  San  Juan,  and  one  child,  Kwatsire,  Summer,  Red  stone,  because 
mother  is  from  San  Juan. 

6.  Owner,  F.,  Powi  (Flower),  Summer,  Sun.  Widow.  With  her  lives ji 
boy  who  is  no  relation,  Powotse,  Summer,  Sun.  She  got  the  house 
from  her  deceased  husband. 

7.  Owner,  M.,  Nanatsire  (Cotton  wood  bird),  Summer,  Grass.  Widower, 
living  alone. 

8.  Owner?  Wife,  Pobitsauwa,  Summer,  Grass.  Husband,  Okuwahmona 
(Mixed  kachina),  Summer,  Sun.  One  son,  Waching,  Summer,  Grass. 

'  Her  first  husband  was  T^e,  Winter,  Sun. 

9.  Owner,  F.,  Tsehta,  Winter,  Grass.  Widow,  with  grandson,  Poping 
(Squash  mountain)  or  Agapito  Pina  who  is  the  Winter  chief  ( oyike 
seno ),  also  kossa  seno.  He  is  Winter,  Grass.  His  father  was  Tanipe120 
(Parrot  prayer-feather)  or  Antonio  Maria  Pina,  Winter,  Grass. 

10.  Owner,  M.,  Kaye  (Spirit),  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife,  Nanapowi 
(Cottonwood  flower),  Summer,  Sun,  and  four  children.  He  got  the 
house  from  his  grandfather. 

11.  Owner,  F.,  Awase,  Summer,  Grass.  With  husband,  Ye  (Weasel), 
Summer,  Sun,  their  two  children,  Tomasita  and  Popuma  (Water, 
look),  her  father,  W$pe,  Summer,  Grass,  and  her  mother,  Po’ose, 
Winter,  Red  stone.  She  got  this  house  from  her  father. 

12.  Owner,  F.,  Kua,  Winter,  Red  stone.  Widow,  with  one  son,  Powose, 
Winter,  Red  stone.  She  got  the  house  from  her  deceased  husband. 

13.  Owner,  M.,  Tseyima  (Fallen  spruce),  Winter,  Red  stone.  With  wife, 
Juanita,  Summer,  Sun,  and  a  boy,  KQka,  Winter,  Red  stone. 

14.  Owner,  M.,  Poyege,  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife,  T’^ta  (Sun  mark), 
Summer,  Sun,  and  son,  Pgw^e  Deer  rain  (Gen.  IV,  5,  6,  14). 

15.  Owner,  M.,  Tetse  (Cotton,  eagle),  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife,  Ka’e, 
Summer,  Sun,  and  son,  Tsaba.  Tetse  is  Summer  chief  ( payoke  seno). 
He  was  also  referred  to  as  Fire  pufona  chief. 


120  Given  by  son  as  Tanyipin,  Parrot  mountain. 
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b 

Kiva,  Nambe 


a 

Houses  2  and  3.  Nambe. 
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16.  Owner,  M.,  Teteeyi  (Grandfather  abalone),  Summer,  Sun  (Gen.  IV, 
2).  Widower,  with  granddaughter,  Katse  (Yellow  leaf),  Summer, 
Sun,  unmarried,  and  son,  Wiri,  Summer,  Sum 

17.  Owner,  F.,  Sepharina,  Summer,  Sun.  With  husband,  G  uwire 
(Squirrel)  or  Juan  Martinez,  Summer,  Sun.  She  got  the  house  from 
her  grandfather.  (Gen.  IV,  3,4).  G’uwire  is  a  kwirano. 

18.  Kware  te ’  called  also  k’unq;  te’  (Turquoise  kiva),  Winter  people  s  kiva. 

19.  Owner,  M.,  Tsihowsg,  Summer,  Sun.  With  wife,  K’un^e  (Turquoise), 
Summer,  Sun,  and  son,  Payotsire  (Summer  bird.). 

20.  Owner?  Husband,  Okan°,  Summer,  Sun.  Wife,  Powika  (Petal), 
Summer,  Sun.  Two  children. 

21.  K'unq  te’e,  Turquoise  kiva.  It  belongs  to  the  Winter  people.. 

Nambe 

1.  M.,  Muaping  (Dawn  mountain)  or  Graviedo  Trujillo,  Weasel  clan, 
Summer  people,  aged  60,  with  his  sister’s  son,  Sohuwatse  (Mist  eagle) 
or  Antonio  Mirabel,  Grass  clan,  Summer  people..  Antonio’s  father 
was  a  Grass  clansman.  Muaping  is  a  Bear  man,  i.e.,  pufona,  also  a 

know  ana. 

2.  F.,  Payo  (Summer)  or  Lucy  Ortiz  Padilla,  Red  stone,  Summer  before 
she  married  a  Winter  person,  then  Winter,  widow,  (Gen.  VI,  3), .with 
two  sons,  Kahanye  (Leaf  shaking)  or  Fidil  Padilla,  Sand,  Winter 
(Gen.  VI,  11),  who  was  married  to  a  Mexican  who  left  him;  and 
Hopeanye  (Waving  corn  prayer-feather)  or  Rumaldo  Padilla,  Sand, 
Winter  (Gen.  VI,  13),  who  works  in  Colorado.  He  is  “left-hand  man” 
to  the  Winter  chief.  (See  PI.  1 3b.) 

3.  M.,  Pahpobitsg;  (White  jucca  flower)  or  Pitasio  Pena,  Sand,  Summer, 
married  in  1925  to  Bepobi  (Fruit  tree  flower)  or  Benadita  Pena, 
Turquoise,  Summer.  Her  father  was  a  Turquoise  clansman  of  Laguna, 
who  after  his  marriage  to  her  mother,  a  Sand  clanswoman,  became  a 
Sand  clansman ;  both  Summer.  This  woman’s  mother  was  a  Mexican; 
her  father  was  Mexican-Navaho, — Vihil,  Sand,  Summer,  a  brother  of 
Antonio  Vihil  (house  14)  and  Lorretto  Vihil  (house  18).  The  family 
lives  two  miles  out  of  town.  Benedita  will  become  a  Sand  clanswoman. 
With  the  young  couple  lives  the  young  brother  of  Pitasio,  Sohuwats^e 
(White  mist)  or  Celsu  Pena,  Sand,  Summer.  (See  pi.  13 b.) 

4.  M.,  Kijtsjg  (White  corn)  or  Ines  (Pimenio)  Tafoya,  Weasel  (ye  or 
wiye ),  Summer,  and  his  sister,  Tininipokwin  (Olivella  shell  lake)  or 
Wita  Tafoya.  Their  mother  was  born  at  Pojoaque  of  an  Isletan 
mother  and  father  of  Pojoaque.  She  was  Fun  towa,  Basket  clan. 
Ktjtsg  is  Snake  doctor. 

5.  F.,  Tq,tq  (Sun  basket)  or  Antonia  Tafoya,  Weasel  (wiye),  Summer, 
widow.  She  was  a  sister  to  the  mother  of  Inez  and  Wita  Tafoya 
(house  4),  so  her  mother  was  Isletan,  her  father  of  Pojoaque,  where  she 
was  born.  In  one  connection  she  was  said  to  be  Basket  clan,  and  did  not 
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change  to  her  husband’s  clan,  which  was  Weasel.  Her  husband  and 
the  father  of  Inez  and  Wita  Tafoya  were  brothers,  i.e.,  two  brothers 
married  two  sisters. — “We  do  that  sometimes.  The  husband  of 
Antonia  Tafoya  used  to  be  chief  of  Tewa  kossa  and  she  still  keeps  his 
sacrosanct  things  (“all  his  gods”). 

6.  M.,  Awipi  (High  mountain)  or  Agustin  Vihil,  Winter.  He  is  “right- 
hand  man”  to  Winter  chief,  if  not,  as  is  also  said,  actually  Winter 
chief.  In  1926,  “right-hand  man”  to  the  governor. 

7.  F.,  Y^tsey  (Yellow  willow)  or  Francisquita  Tafoya,  Red  stone,  Summer 
(before  and  after  marriage);  M.,  Tamutsjg  (White  dawn),  Weasel, 
Summer,  or  Juan  Tafoya,  with  young  son.  Juan  Tafoya  is  brother  to 
the  Tafoyas  of  house  5.  Francisquita  got  the  house  from  her  father, 
who  was  brother  to  Genealogy  VI,  2.  Yqjsey  makes  the  road  for  the 
kachina.  See  p.  167  and  pi.  19. 

Here  also  lives  Camelita  Pena,  sister  of  PitasioPena  (house  3-^4). 
Francisquita  Tafoya  is  their  mother’s  sister.  Camelita  was  married 
to  a  San  Juan  man  who  left  her. 

8.  M.,  Ko’ping  (Buffalo  mountain)  or  Salvador  Garcia,  Piyo  (Wood¬ 
pecker),  Winter.  His  father  was  from  Abiquiu  (avexu,  Choke-cherry), 
and  married  into  Nambe.  Ko’ping  is  teased  about  being  the  only 
representative  of  his  clan  in  Nambe.  With  him  lives  his  daughter 
Pobitsq,  (New  flower)  or  Pitoriana  Garcia.  Her  son  is  in  school. 
Ko’ping  is  a  kossa ;  he  is  also  “right-hand  man  ’  to  Summer  chief. 

9.  M.,  Muaanye  (Dawn  astir)  or  Alcario  Pena,  Weasel,  Summer;  F., 
Sahpahtii  (Frost  basket)  or  Porfilia  Pena,  Sand,  Winter.  With  them 
live  Porfilia’s  daughter  by  her  first  husband  who  was  a  Red  stone 
clansman,  Tsiguwenutij  (Lightning  basket)  or  Kahpits^wa  (Blue 
budding  leaf)  or  Josefita  Anaiya,  Squash,  Winter,  and  Josefita  s  hus¬ 
band  from  Cochiti,  Squash  (Josefita  took  his  clan),  and  their  daughter, 
Kwa’apobi  (Flower  beads)  and  two  other  children.  Porfilia’s  father 
was  Tseyt’a  (Yellow  mark)  or  Francisco  Anaiya,  Sand,  Winter. 
Tseyt’a  was  the  last  Winter  chief  of  the  Winter  people. 

10.  F.,  Pijwatsey  (Look  yellow)  or  Leonora  Perez,  Tobacco,  Summer. 
She  is  married  to  a  man  from  Cochiti  whom  she  met  at  school.  Her 
father  was  a  Mexican,  so  she  followed  her  mother’s  clan  and  moiety. 
Her  mother,  now  deceased,  was  a  kwirana.  She  would  take  meals  to 
those  in  retreat,  and  her  husband,  Mexican  though  he  was,  allowed  it. 
Pijwatsey  and  her  husband  are  at  work  in  Santa  Fe. 

11.  M.,Pi£wats$  (Look  white)  or  Juan  Antonio  Mirabal,  Grass,  Summer. 
With  him  live  his  daughter,  Oyits^wa  (Blue  ice)  or  Barbarita  Garcia, 
her  Mexican  husband,  and  their  three  children.  Oyits^wa  is  like  a 
Mexican.  Pijwatsjg  is  the  oldest  man  in  town.  He  is  a  Bear  man, 
the  pufona  sendo  or  chief.  He  is  also  a  kossa. 

12  M.,  Poraninitsg;  (White  butterfly)  or  Juan  Pena,  Coyote,  Summer; 
F.  *Tgupi  (Sun  come  out)  or  Cecilia  Pena,  Coyote,  Summer  and  their 
two  young  children.  Cecilia  Pena  is  the  sister  of  Benadita  Pena 
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(house  3-4),  so  that  her  parents  were,  mother,  Sun,  Summer,  father, 
Turquoise  of  Laguna,  Summer.  Cecilia  took  her  husband’s  clan. 

13.  Kiva.  (See  pi.  13a.) 

14.  M.,  Tehtseanye  (Cottonwood  eagle  astir)  or  Antonio  Vihil,  Coyote, 
Summer;  F.,  Kohetsgwa  (Blue  humming  bird)  or  Miliana  Vihil, 
Coyote,  Summer,  and  one  daughter,  Reyes.  Before  marriage  Miliana 
was  Winter,  like  her  mother.  Loretto  Vihil  (house  18)  and  Genealogy 
VI,  9  are  the  father’s  brothers  of  Antonio.  Their  mother  was  Mexican, 
their  father  a  Navaho,  captured  and  sold  by  Mexicans. 

15.  F.,  Tamuoyege  (Dawn  frost)  or  Lupi  Talachi,  Sand,  Winter;  M., 
Sowuhatsire  (Mist  bird)  or  Tony  Talachi,  Mountain  eagle,  Winter,  of 
San  Juan ;  the  children  of  Lupi  by  her  first  husband,  brother  of  Antonio 
and  Loretto  Vihil,  Tsehpuma  (Eagle,  look)  or  Tranquilin  Vihil, 
Poyetseh  (October  yellow)  or  Brigida  Vihil,  Tapokwin  (Elk  lake)  or 
Ramoncita  Vihil,  Tapets$  (White  sun  prayer-feather)  or  Henricus 
Vihil,  Anyopokwj  (Salt  lake)  or  Dolorita  Vihil;  and  her  children  by 
her  second  husband,  Kahwipi  (Leaf  between  mountains)  or  Maximinio 
Talachi,  Mountain  eagle,  Winter,  Tsehkahanye  (Waving  spruce  leaf) 
or  Jose  Reyes  Talachi,  Mountain  eagle,  Winter,  Wiyopokwin  (Gap 
lake)  or  Elise  (Alice)  Talachi,  Mountain  eagle,  Winter. 

16.  F.,  Tenyos^wi  (Pine  zigzag)  or  Perfeita  Tafoya,  Grass,  Summer; 
and  her  fatherless  son  Agoyope  (Star  prayer-feather)  or  Ricardo 
Tafoya,  Grass,  Summer;  and  daughter,  Pawas^wi  (Fire,  gap,  zigzag) 
or  Delaila  Tafoya,  Grass,  Summer.  This  house  belonged  to  the 
deceased  Summer  chief  who  was  uncle  to  Tenyosgwi.  In  it  is  the 
ceremonial  room  for  solstice  observation. 

17.  M.,  Yantsire  (Willow  bird)  or  Marcos  Tapia,  pohun  clan,  Summer; 
F.,  Tahpokwin  (Elk  lake)  or  Santana  Tapia,  pohun ,  Summer,  and  their 
adult  son,  T^anye  (Moving  sun)  or  Vicente.  Tahpokwin  was  Summer 
before  marriage;  but  she  joined  her  husband’s  clan;  her  own  clan  is 
not  recorded.  She  is  a  kwirana.  The  mother  of  Yantsire  was  Mexican, 
his  father  was  from  Pojoaque.121 

In  Pueblita  los  Vihilos122 

18.  M.,  Tse^pi  (Eagle,  white  deposit,  mountain)  or  Loretto  Vihil,  Sand, 
Summer,  widower,  with  daughter.  His  mother  was  Mexican,  his 
father  Navaho.  K’upit’tj  (Red  stone  basket)  or  Juanita  and  her 
husband  Archileita,  Summer,  tsehta ,  of  San  Juan.  Another  daughter, 
Tsiguwen’t’ij  (Lightning  basket)  or  Aristo,  is  at  work  in  California. 
Tseqpj  is  left-hand  man  of  the  Summer  chief.  In  1926  he  was  governor. 

19.  F.,  Ohuwa''tsey  (Yellow  cloud)  or  Octabiana  Trujillo, pohun,  Summer, 
widow,  with  son  T’ljpe  (White  clay  prayer-stick)  or  M.,  Maw^ta 
(Hand  ?,  thistle,  mark)  or  Ufrasio  Trujillo,  pohun,  Summer.  The 

121  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  336. 

m  This  settlement  of  kindred  is  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
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deceased  father  of  Maw^eta  was  pohun.  Ohuwa’'tsey  is  the  sister  of 
Tseqpj’s  deceased  wife.  In  1926  Maw^eta  was  left-hand  man  to  the 
governor. 

20.  M.,  Tse’pe  (Eagle  prayer-feather)  or  Antonio  Trujillo,  pohun,  Summer, 
son  of  Ohuwa‘'tsey  of  house  19;  F.  Tsiguwenumuahe't’ij  (Lightning 
dawn  coming  basket)  or  Josefita,  pohun,  Summer. 

21.  Puraninianye  (Flying  butterfly)  or  Juan  Pena  Vihil,  Weasel  ( wiye ), 
Summer.  He  was  unfathered,  his  mother’s  name  was  Pena,  his 
stepfather’s,  Vihil.  F.,  Payopobi  (Summer  flower)  or  Savilita,  Weasel 
{wiye),  Summer.  She  is  grand-niece  to  Loretto  Vihil,  daughter  of 
his  brother’s  daughter. 

Tesuque 

1.  M.,  Kanuto,  Winter;  F.  Maria,  Winter  (“she  goes  with  her  husband”), 
five  children.  House  built  by  Kanuto  at  marriage. 

2.  M.,  Elia  Suaso,  Winter;  F.,  Siveria  (Sylveria)  Duran,  Summer.  Her 
first  husband  was  Summer.  Three  married  daughters  and  three 
children  at  home,  Juanita,  Vicenta,  Benito,  Winter.  (“They  go  with 
their  father.”)  Suaso  is  father  of  Kanuto  (House  1).  Suaso  built 
this  house. 

3.  M.,  Senorio  Romero.  (“He  goes  both  sides.”)  F.,  Tabiana,  daughter  of 
Elia  Suaso  of  House  2.  Six  children:  Miliana,  Vihilia,  Victoria, 
Janura,  Manuela,  Jose  Maria.  Romero  built  the  house  at  marriage. 

4.  M.,  Candido  Herera,  Summer;  F.,  Petra  Alsuela,  Winter.  She  was 
given  to  her  grandmother  who  was  Winter.  Five  children.  Candido 
built  the  house. 

■  5.  M.,  HefiQ  Alsuela,  Summer.  Widower.  Father  of  Petra  of  House  4. 
Probably  the  Summer  Chief,  Hinio  Garcia.1223,  See  p.  117. 

6.  M.,  Benino  Duran,  Summer.  F.,  Bimenia  Vigil,  Summer  (before  mar¬ 
riage).  Five  children.  This  is  an  old  house  which  Benino  bought. 

7.  F.,  Nifa,  widow  (moiety  unknown).  Mother  of  Candido  of  house  4. 
House  vacant,  she  lives  with  a  son  in  house  9. 

8.  M.,  Jose  La  Cruz  Herera,  Summer.  Son  of  Encarnacion  Herera  (house 
13)’.  F.  Jesusita  Suaso,  Winter.  Her  first  husband  was  Winter.  Her 
father  and  Elia  Suaso  of  house  2  were  brothers.  Two  children.  Jos6 
built  this  house. 

9.  M.,  Basilio  Herera,  Summer,  brother  of  Candido  of  house  4.  F.,  Enofri 
Sacumbe,  Winter,  (married  1924).  House  belongs  to  Nifa  (see  house 
7). (See  pi.  82b) 

10 .  M.,  Casio  Padilla  of  Santa  Clara,  Winter,  widower,  childless,  lives 
alone.  Got  house  from  deceased  wife. 


1220  possibly,  Cesaria  Garcia,  Sandstorm  wall  woman  or  chief  of  the  woman’s 
society  (see  p.  141)  is  his  mother.  Possibly,  also  Cesaria  is  the  mother  of  Cesarita 
of  house  24. 
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11.  F.,  Cirina  Suaso,  Winter.  Sister  to  Elia  Suaso  of  house  2.  Her  husband, 
Santo,  Summer,  is  in  Gallup,  crazy.  One  son,  Francisco,  adoptive, 
given  her  by  her  brother.  Francisco  is  brother  to  Jesusita  of  house  8. 

12.  M.,  Ysabel  Padilla  (“goes  both  sides.”)  Son  of  Benita  Romero  of  house 
25.  F.,  Sevia  Herera,  Summer.  Daughter  of  Encarnacion  (house  13). 

13.  M.,  Encarnacion  Herera.  Summer.  Brother  to  Candido  Herera  of 
house  4.  F.,  Ramona,  Winter.  They  are  parents  of  Jose  (house  8), 
Sevia  (house  12),  and  Lucaria  (house  15).  Three  children  at  home. 
Also  Jofilo,  father  of  Ramona.  By  his  first  wife  E.  Herera  has  two 
daughters,  married  into  Santa  Clara — Dominga  (Gen.  Ill,  37)122b 
and  Polonia  (house  37). 

Old  house,  rebuilt  by  Encarnacion. 

14.  Vacant.  Belongs  to  Nifa  of  houses  7,  9.  She  got  it  from  her  deceased 
husband. 

15.  M.,  Julio  Beita,  Winter.  F.,  Lucaria  Herera,  Summer.  Daughter  of 
Encarnacion  (house  13). 

16.  M.,  Juanito  Sacumbe,  Winter.  Father  of  Enofri  of  house  9.  F.,  Rosa 
Suaso,  Winter.  Sister  of  Jesusita  of  house  8.  Four  children.  House 
bought  by  Juanito. 

17.  F.,  Luisa  Duran,  Winter,  widow.  Mother  of  Rosa  of  house  16  and  of 
Jesusita  of  House  8.  Sister  of  Severia  of  house  2  and  Benino  of  house 
6.  Three  adult  children  at  home.  She  got  the  house  from  her  deceased 
husband. 

18.  Vacant.  Belongs  to  Luisa  of  house  17.  Given  by  her  mother. 

19.  M.,  Martin  Vigil  (“goes  both  sides.”)  F.,  Catalina  Suaso.  Winter. 
Daughter  of  Elia  Suaso  of  house  2.  Son  Elia  and  two  other  children. 

20.  Vacant.  Belongs  to  Kanuto  of  house  1. 

21.  Kiva  of  Winter  people. 

22.  M.,  Juan  de  la  Cruz  Padilla  (“goes  both  sides.”)  Son  of  Benita  Romero 
of  house  25.  F.,  Maria  Domingas,  Summer.  One  child  who  will  go 
both  sides.  Juan  got  the  house  from  his  mother.  (See  pi.  14a) 

23.  M.,  Merce  Vigil  (“goes  both  sides.”)  F.,  Nifa  Suaso,  Winter.  Daughter 
of  Elia  Suaso  of  house  2.  One  son  Merce.  Vigil  got  the  house  from 
his  mother,  Francisquita  Romero  of  house  26. 

24.  F.,  Cesarita  Vigil  (“goes  both  sides”),  Weasel(ye).  M.,  Juan  Jesus 
Pino,  Summer,  Redstone.  He  is  from  San  Ildefonso.  Five  children. 
See  pi.  15.  He  is  right-hand  man  to  the  Summer  chief;  also  tema  kossa 
chief.  His  daughters  Maria  and  Juanita  are  right-hand  and  left-hand 
to  the  Sandstorm  wall  woman.  See  p.  141. 


122b  At  Santa  Clara,  Dominga  is  said  to  be  a  Sun  Clanswoman.  Inferably  her 
father  at  Tesuque,  Encarnacion  Herera,  is  Sun;  also  Candida  (house  4),  Jos6 
(house  8),Basilio  (house  9),  Sevia  (house  12),  Lucaria  (house  15),  Marcello  (house 
25). 
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25.  F.,  Benita  Romero  (“goes  both  sides.”)  Thrice  married.  M.,  Marcello 
Herera,  Summer,  brother  of  Candido  of  house  4.  Benita  bought  the 
house. 

26.  F.,  Francisquita  Romero  (“goes  both  sides.”)  Mother  of  Merce 
Vigil  of  house  23,  and  sister  to  Benita  Romero  of  house  25.  M.,  Juan 
Trujillo,  Summer,  from  Cochiti. 

27.  M.,  Tomas  Duran,  Winter.  Brother  to  Benino  of  House  6.  Tomas  is 
lame.  With  him  live  his  two  unmarried  sisters,  Catalina  and  Fran¬ 
cisquita,  both  Summer.  Possibly  Tomas  is  also  known  as  Tomas 
Suaso  (Poyota  or  Tamutsire),  the  Fire  pufona  and  the  tewa  kossa  chief. 

28.  Summer  people’s  kiva.  “Out  of  repair,  not  much  used,  house  5  (?  the 
house  of  the  Summer  chief)  is  used  instead. 

SICKNESS  AND  WITCHCRAFT:  DEATH  PRACTICES 

San  Juan 

As  elsewhere,  sickness  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  witch¬ 
craft.  Witches  ( chuge )  send  something  into  the  body.  They 
make  a  figure  of  rags.123  When  the  doctors  (pu’fona)  go  out  to 
chase  the  witch,  they  capture  this  doll.  Further  details  were 
not  available  from  Rosita,124  who  quite  plainly  did  not  like  to 
talk  about  witches  or  to  turn  her  attention  to  them,  “I  never 
see  them,  I  never  think  about  them.  When  I  feel  scared,  I  sit 
very  still.  When  you  feel  scared,  chuge  are  around.”  Witches 
have  plnqde  (magic  power).125  Witches  send  wind  to  drive 
away  the  rain.126  Witches  “walk  as  fire.”  In  aNambe  folk  tale 
the  witch  is  the  Summer  chief,  and  on  the  dance  day  he  makes 
bad  weather  so  the  people  would  get  sick. 

Sickness  or  death  may  be  caused  by  death  scare.  A  story 
was  told  of  how  when  the  men  were  excavating  at  Puye127  the 
foot  of  a  digger  was  caught  by  one  of  the  dead  who  said,  “Don’t 
take  me  from  this  ground.”  The  digger  got  scared,  he  jumped 

123  Cf.  Dumarest,  158, 165.  Seepp.  124-5,305. 

124  But  see  p.  67,123,225. 

125  For  the  ubiquitous  use  of  this  term,  see  Parsons,  4,  19,  n.  5. 

128  See  p.  301. 

127  Puye  is  a  “sleepy  bird.”  You  sing  the  song  of  puye  as  a  lullaby,  when  you  are 
swinging  the  baby  to  sleep.  You  tell  Puye  to  come  and  peck  at  his  eyes  and  nose. 
“Puyb  has  come !”  people  say  of  a  sleepy  person.  Also  bird  of  omen,  see  p.  138. 
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out  and  said,  “I  don’t  know  who  is  talking  to  me  underground.” 
He  got  sick  and  died.  “This  is  not  a  story,  added  Rosita, 
“this  the  truth.”  She  went  on  to  say  that  white  people  had 
paid  a  lot  to  San  Ildefonso  men  to  take  out  dead  people  at 
Puye.  The  bones  talked  to  them,  “Don’t  take  me  out,”  they 
would  say.  That  is  why  they  have  been  dying  at  San  Ildefon¬ 
so .  A  kinswoman  at  Nambe  was  sick.  Word  came  one 

Tuesday  to  my  San  Juan  informant.  “May  be  she  sick  because 
she  got  scared,”  he  commented.  The  preceding  Saturday  a 
Nambe  girl  had  died  in  childbirth,  the  sick  woman  who  was 
her  nana  (uncle’s  wife)  had  been  fond  of  her.128  See  pp.  65,237 
for  the  ritual  precautions  taken  against  sickness  from  the  dead. 

In  case  of  a  difficult  childbirth  the  pu’fona  are  always  called 
upon.  I  heard  of  a  case  during  my  visit  of  a  woman  whose 
labor  was  protracted,  lasting  twenty-four  hours.  The  child 
died.  The  pu’fona  had  been  summoned. 

At  death  the  head  is  laid  to  the  east,  as  in  the  grave.  There¬ 
fore  some  persons  will  not  sleep  with  their  head  to  the  east. 
“When  I  die,”  they  say,  “they  put  me  tampiye,  to  the  east,  so 
now  I  better  lie  to  the  west  (or  south  or  north).”  An  adobe 
brick  is  used  to  pillow  the  head  of  the  corpse.  At  the  graveyard 
( penibege ,  dead,  round)  the  brick  is  broken  up  and  cast  away. 
This  pillow  of  adobe  is  not  used  for  infants,  who  are  placed  on 
a  table.  The  corpse  is  dressed  in  best  clothes  and  carried  to  the 
graveyard  in  a  blanket.  At  death  the  ki’i  (father’s  sister  or 
kinswoman)  is  sent  for,  and  she  it  is  who  dresses  the  corpse. 
The  night  of  the  death  all  the  relations  ( matui 0,  paternal  and 
maternal,  have  come  and  stayed  up  all  night.129  Four  nights 
later  they  come  to  the  house  and  eat.130  At  this  time,  too,  food 
is  thrown  to  the  fetich  stone  animals  of  the  household.131  “Some- 

128  See  p.  266n.  494.  for  the  fate  of  the  husband  who  desired  his  deceased  wife 
to  return. 

129  Cf.  Dumarest,  186. 

130  Seepp.  65,  68. 

131  Probably,  I  infer  from  Cochi ti  practice  (cf.  Dumarest,  167),  in  order  that 
the  kaye  may  protect  the  deceased  on  his  journey. 
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body  is  dead/’  the  woman  says,  and  throws  food  to  the  kaye. 
A  bowl  of  cooked  food  from  the  funerary  feast  is  taken  out  for 
the  deceased,  by  some  relations,  and  left  in  a  field,  in  any 
direction.  Only  the  left  hand  is  used.  No  feathers  are  given  to 
the  deceased,  unless  he  is  patowa,  i.e.,  a  ceremonialist.  The  de¬ 
ceased  is  addressed:  “Here  is  food  for  you.  Do  not  be  mean 
to  people  here,  do  not  come  around.”  Or  again,  “When  you 
were  here  you  had  a  good  time.  Now  you  do  not  belong  here, 
you  belong  to  oxuhwa ,  to  kaye.132  Whether  you  become  kaya - 
powaha 133  or  kayatsauwe  or  kayatseyi  or  kayapi  or  kayatsq,  or 
kayanQhli  or  kaya  from  the  mountains  and  hills 

you  have  to  help  your  poeple.”  This  reference  identifies  the 
dead,  as  they  are  identified  elsewhere,135  with  the  Cloud  beings. 
The  Keresan  term  ship apu ,136  the  underworld  to  the  north  to 
which  the  dead  return  unless  they  go  to  wenima ,  the  under¬ 
world  in  the  west,  appeared  unfamiliar  to  my  informants, 
together  with  the  common  Pueblo  concept  of  a  future  life  under 
ground  or  water.  And  yet  in  the  folk- tales  persons  may  go  to 
live  under  a  lake.137 

“Do  not  remember  us,”  the  dead  are  also  admonished. 
“Even  when  you  are  moving  about,  we  do  not  need  to  hear 
you.  Go  away  from  here.”  A  line  is  marked  with  the  foot  on 


132  Another  remark  to  the  dead  is : 

ijbiha  makore  wopiye  na  kehapiwe  wosoge 

your  heart  sky  take  up  where  not  tired  sit  down 

133  The  messenger  or  warrior  oxuwa  or  kachina  bringing  heavy  rains  (see  p. 
269).  These,  I  inferred  fairly  directly,  were  constituted,  as  at  Zuni,  by  those  who  had 
been  ceremonialists  in  life.  Yet  Rosita  said  she  had  heard  that  the  light  rains  were 

old  men  and  women  who  “could  not  work  hard” . In  another  account  all  the 

dead  are  described  as  powaha. 

134  Blue  Spirit,  yellow,  red,  white,  dark,  all  colors. 

135  Dumarest,  173-4;  Parsons,  13,  87,  n.  2. 

136  Sounded  tsipohpenu  at  Nambe.  Had  I  used  this  pronunciation  which  I  was 
late  in  learning,  at  San  Juan,  possibly  my  informants  might  have  recognized  the 
term. 

137  See,  too,  pp.68,302  . 
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the  ground,138  and  the  foot  drawn  along  it  four  times.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  another,  four  lines  are  marked  with  a  stick,  the  marker 
facing  east  and  drawing  the  lines  north  and  south.  This  is  a 
boundary  for  the  dead,  “meaning  a  mountain  or  hill  which  is 
not  to  be  crossed.”  If  funeral  ritual  is  slighted,  for  one  who 
has  died  in  battle  as  well  as  in  ordinary  life,  the  spirit  returns  to 
haunt  the  living.139  “This  is  the  last  time  we  are  going  to  give 
him  food,”  says  a  man’s  widow  in  a  San  Juan  folk-tale,  “so  he 
wont  come  back  again,  even  when  we  sleep,  and  we  wont 
dream  of  him.”  In  another  tale  the  spirit  of  a  woman  who  died 
in  childbirth  and  for  whom  they  did  not  “make  four  days” 
visits  the  camp  of  some  hunters  to  cook  for  them  and  finally 
pursues  them,  as  they  run  away  in  terror.  One  of  the  old  men 
says  to  them,  “You  have  to  make  four  days.  When  that  girl 
died,  we  did  not  make  four  days,  so  she  came.”  So  they  cooked 
and  called  in  their  relatives.  “By  making  those  four  days  they 
took  all  the  scare  away  from  those  boys.” 

A  spirit  or  ghost  is  described  as  “like  wind”;  of  the  deceased 
it  is  said  he  became  “a  kind  of  wind,”  or  “they  could  not  see 
him,  he  was  a  kind  of  wind.”  At  death  a  person  loses  his  heart. 
“He  died,  he  had  no  heart,”  says  the  story-teller.  “Now  you 
have  no  heart”  is  a  remark  addressed  to  the  deceased  in  the 
fourth  night  exorcism  as  described  in  the  folk-tales. 

Before  the  corpse  is  taken  out,  it  is  not  sprinkled  with  water 
or  meal,  as  elsewhere;  but  at  the  grave  the  Catholic  priest 
sprinkles  water  on  the  corpse  from  the  vessel  of  the  sakritan. 
After  the  corpse  is  carried  from  the  house,  all  clean  house 
and  fumigate  by  burning  a  root  called  hitnka, ,  which  is  also  for 
fumigation  in  sickness.140  Four  days  after  death  all  clothes, 
blankets,  etc.,  are  washed.  On  returning  to  the  house  after 


138  By  the  Hopi  and  Tewa  of  First  Mesa  the  trail  between  house  and  grave  is 
closed  with  charcoal,  four  parallel  lines  are  drawn  in  four  places.  Compare  Namb£ 
usage  on  All  Souls’  day,  p.  430. 

189  Cf.  Dumarest,  170;  Parsons  4:  24-25,  27. 

140  Cf .  Dumarest,  153, 154.  See  p.  256. 
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making  the  funerary  food  offering  to  the  dead,  the  bearers  cir¬ 
cle  the  house  four  times  anti-sunwise  and  entering  the  house 
exclaim  iwayiwe !  to  be  alive  (?  live  long!) 

Santa  Clara 

After  death  the  head  is  laid  to  the  east,  as  in  burial,  but 
people  do  not  mind  sleeping  in  this  position.  At  death  or  be¬ 
fore,  the  relatives  are  summoned.  They  watch  all  night,  and 
they  are  given  two  meals,  also  breakfast.  Mexicans  are  also 
invited,  to  sing.  The  deceased’s  best  clothes  are  put  on;  in  case 
of  an  unmarried  person,  imitation  flowers  are  scattered  over 
the  body  and  laid  around  the  head,  and  a  white  cloth  is  laid 
over  the  face.  Neither  meal  nor  water  is  sprinkled.  A  coffin  is 
used.  During  the  night  before  burial  the  house  door  is  kept 
open.  Everybody  who  comes  contributes  a  candle,  and  the 
candles  left  over  are  placed  in  church.  Everybody  goes  to  the 
burial. 

For  four  days,  the  room  of  death  must  not  be  left  unoccu¬ 
pied.  After  four  days  everything — blankets,  shawls,  etc.  is 
washed  in  the  river,  where  all  the  relatives  also  bathe,  body 
and  head.  (At  Wichepange  the  Mexicans  similarly  bathe  in 
the  river.)  There  is  no  fumigation  of  property  nor  are  feathers 
put  out  for  the  dead.  There  are  no  potsherds  within  the  grave¬ 
yard  next  the  church;  but  just  outside  the  graveyard  wall 
there  are  large  sherds  of  the  black  ware  in  large  number.  Al¬ 
though  I  could  get  no  information  about  this,  I  am  tempted  to 
infer  that  here  was  no  mere  refuse  pile,  but  that  the  pottery 

had  held  offerings  to  the  dead. 

Eight  days  after  the  death,  or  in  some  cases  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary,  the  priest  is  paid  to  say  a  mass. 

San  Ildefonso 

The  church  faces  south.  Burials  are  made  in  the  church¬ 
yard,  which  has  of  recent  years  been  enlarged.  As  at  Jemez  or 
Zuni  there  is  no  indication  of  graves. 
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Tesuque 

Burials  are  north  and  south,  head  to  the  north.  The  church 
faces  west.  There  are  potsherds  on  the  graves. 

Nambe 

At  Nambe,  as  elsewhere,  death  may  be  due  to  witchcraft. 
Several  years  ago  Dr.  Spinden  worked  with  a  Nambe  man  at 
Santa  Fe.  One  day  the  big  toe  of  his  informant  showed  a 
slight  mark;  within  two  or  three  days  the  foot  and  then  the  leg 
swelled  badly.  The  man’s  wife  took  him  back  to  Nambe, 
where  in  eight  days  he  died — because  he  had  been  giving  infor¬ 
mation,  said  his  neighbors.  But  his  widow  has  a  different  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  affair.  At  Santa  Fe  a  light  had  been  seen  by  some 
Mexican  neighbors  to  come  to  earth  near  the  corner  of  the 
Nambe  couple’s  house  and  then  disappear — to  Mexican  and 
Pueblo  always  a  sign  of  a  witch  abroad.  “Maybe  the  light  was 
some  bad  people  at  Tesuque  wondering  what  we  were  doing.” 
The  mother-in-law  of  the  deceased  had  still  another  explana¬ 
tion.  Maybe  the  deceased  himself  was  a  witch — his  mother 
and  aunts  were  witches141 — and  the  fatal  thing  he  had  sent 
against  somebody  had  been  turned  back  against  himself. 

The  kinswomen  of  this  man  had  been  charged  with  an 
epidemic.  They  were  caught  making  dolls,  packing  their 
stomachs  with  chili  seeds,  dirt,  and  rags  to  make  the  people 
cough.  They  changed  into  cats  and  dogs  to  go  to  their  nefa¬ 
rious  factory  where  they  retransformed  into  human  beings. 
They  also  boiled  the  flesh  of  the  children  they  had  killed  after 
exhuming  them  from  their  graves.142  This  idea  that  witches 
haunt  graveyards  as  well  as  all  the  other  witch  notions  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  account  of  a  specific  witch  case  are  familiar 
throughout  the  pueblos.143 

The  dead  (powqhq)jwe  fed  at  every  meal,  before  eating,  by 

141  See  pp.  304  £f . 

142  See  pp.  304,  305. 

143  Parsons,  10;  Parsons  19. 
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dropping  crumbs,  and  there  is  a  general  offering  on  All  Souls’  day. 
(Seepp.  169, 170,  236.)  A  San  Juan  man  died  in  California  where 
he  had  lived  many  years  married  to  a  white  woman.  But,  as 
usual  for  any  one  who  dies  away  from  home,144  on  the  fourth 
night  they  put  out  the  funerary  food  for  him.  “We  can’t  have 

him  running  about  here,”  said  his  niece  in  Nambe .  The 

dead  go  to  Sand  lake,  Ohqnge  pokwinge,  the  Lake  of  Emer¬ 
gence,  placed  by  one  informant  at  Alamosa.  “He  has  gone  to 
tsipohpenu”  is  said  of  one  who  dies,145  the  reference  being,  of 
course,  to  the  shipapu  of  the  Keres.  The  dead  become  Cloud 
people  ( oxuwah ).  A  very  clear  reference  to  this  belief  is  given 
in  the  tale  about  the  dancer  who  was  incontinent,  his  mask 
sticking  to  his  face.146  “He  had  become  oxuwah  while  he  was 
still  living.” 

No  ceremonialist  or  society  member  ( patowa )  is  buried  in  a 
coffin.  The  face  of  a  Town  chief  (Summer  chief  or  Winter  chief) 
is  blackened  with  a  ribual  sand  called  poshy,.  A  cross  within 
a  circle  is  made  with  pollen  on  the  top  of  the  head.  From  the 
corpse  to  the  door  a  road  of  pollen  is  made.  Funerary  ritual  is 
performed  by  every  society  in  its  own  house  for  its  members. 
On  the  fourth  night  his  society,  as  well  as  his  kinsfolk,  “have  to 
feed  him.”  For  society  members  {patowa)  the  usual  four  days 
of  mourning  is  lengthened  to  twelve  days,  during  which  there 
should  be  no  noise  in  town,  nor  dancing . 147  A  bad  cere¬ 

monialist  is  punished  after  death  in  Sand  lake  by  having  an 
oak  stick  pinned  through  his  tongue  or  by  being  stood  on  a 
cliff  side.  Fear  of  such  punishment  keeps  people  from  wanting 
to  join  the  patowa.  One  who  is  vowed  to  the  kossa  or  probably 
to  any  patowa  and  not  initiated  before  death  will  be  initiated 
after  death,  in  the  lake. 

144  Cf.  Parsons,  3,  52. 

145  See  p.  64. 

146  See  pp.  303. 

147  At  Isleta  after  the  death  in  December  of  Reyes  Zuni  of  the  Fathers,  the  Christ¬ 
mas  dancing  was  curtailed,  by  the  unwillingness  to  participate  of  persons  who 
held  there  should  be  no  dancing  at  all. 


KINSHIP 

Tewa  kinship  terms  have  been  studied  carefully  by  Harring¬ 
ton  and  by  Freire-Marreco,  and  were  it  not  for  the  cognate 
subject  of  clanship  the  data  would  call  for  no  review  or  amplifi¬ 
cation.  But  clanship  among  the  Tewa  has  been  considered 
but  slightly  and,  at  that,  misleadingly.  Investigators  have 
been  satisfied  to  give  merely  lists  of  clans,  unchecked  by  per¬ 
sonal  applications,  and  to  assert  lines  of  descent  on  second¬ 
hand  evidence.  But  even  at  first  hand  the  evidence  is  conflict¬ 
ing  5  in  the  minds  of  informants  clanship  is  uncertain  and 
negligible.  Unaided  by  intensive  study  of  kinship  by  the  gen¬ 
ealogical  method,  the  subject  of  Tewa  clanship  was  bound  to 
remain  obscure  and  perplexing.  The  following  kinship  data 
are  presented  therefore  primarily  as  a  basis  for  determination 
of  clanship. 

For  ease  of  reference  repetition  in  part  of  data  already  pub¬ 
lished  is  unavoidable  and  to  the  student  of  variation  in  kinship 
nomenclature,  not  amiss.  Kinship  nomenclature  is  variable 
among  the  Pueblos,  not  only  from  town  to  town  speaking  the 
same  language,  but  within  the  same  town.  Family  usage 
varies. 

LIST  OF  KINSHIP  TERMS 

dyiya — (S.  J.)  mother 
jiya — (S.  C.) 
djiya — (S.  I.) 

tara,  ta — (S.  J.,  S.  I.)  father 
tard — (S.  C.) 

saiya — grandmother  (S.  J.,  N.,  father's  mother) 
saiyd — great-grandmother  (S.  C.) 

jiya  ( yiya ,  ia)  kwiyo — grandmother  (S.  C.,  S.  I.,  N.,  mother’s  mother) 

t'et'e — grandfather  (S.  J.,  N.,  father’s  father),  great  grandfather  (S.  C.) 

tdsendo — grandfather  (S.  C.,  N.,  mother’s  father) 

papasaiya — great-grandmother  (S.  J.) 

papat'et'e — great-grandfather  (S.  J.) 

kaiyd — mother’s  older  sister  (S.  J.) 

ka’ye — mother’s  older  sister  (S.  C.) 

ko'o — mother’s  younger  sister  (S.  J.) ;  mother’s  sister  (N.) 

ltd* o' — mother’s  younger  sister  (S.  C.) 
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ki’i — father’s  sister,  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

meme — mother’s  brother,  husband  of  ki’i  (S.  J.) 

me’ me’ — uncle  (N.),  mother’s  or  father’s  younger  brother  (S.  C.) 

t’QfiQ — father’s  brother,  father’s  brother’s  son  (S.  J.) 

tunu — father’s  or  mother’s  older  brother  (S.  C.) 

nabi  t — “my  child,”  reciprocal  to  all  the  foregoing  terms 

pa’are — older  sister  or  brother  (S.  J.) 

pa’rt — older  sister  or  brother  (S.  C.) 

ti’ti, — younger  sister  or  brother 

t’at’a — father’s  sister’s  son,  mother’s  sister’s  son,  husband  of  ki’i 
matu’i’i — collateral  kin,  maternal  and  paternal,  exclusive  of  uncles 
and  aunts 

sendo — husband  (“old  man”)  (S.  C.)148 

kwiyo — wife  (“old  woman”)  (S.  C.)149 

nana — wife  of  mother’s  brother 

sa’i — (S.  J.)  female  connection  by  marriage  (desc.) 

sa’e — (S.  C.,  S.  I.) 

sai’iya  ( sai’i ) — (N.) 

soyingi — (S.  J.)  male  connection  by  marriage  (desc.) 

soniygi — (S.  C.,  S.  I.) 

yakwiyo — mother-in-law 

yasendo — father-in-law 

ya’a — sister  or  brother  of  spouse 


APPLICATION  OF  TERMS  BY  PERSONS  CITED  IN  GENEALOGIES 


dyiya  (S.  J -),jiya  (S.  C.),  djiya  (S.  I.  ),  mother 


Genealogy  I 


26>5: 

mother 

73>  37 : 

mother 

Genealogy  III 

16>7 : 
7>2a: 

Genealogy  IV 

mother 

nabi  yiya,  mother’s  older  sister 

tara,  father 

26>6: 

father 

Genealogy  I 

73>36: 

father 

Genealogy  III 

148  Nabi  so  (S.  I.).  Also  bi  t’owa,  his  people. 

Nabi  Iowa,  my  people  (S.  I.);  see  Parsons,  4,  65,  for  nabi  Iowa,  my  husband 
(S.  J.).  Cf.  Freire-Marreco,  270. 
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saiya,  grandmother  (S.  J.),  father’s  mother  (N.) 
saiyd,  great-grandmother  (S.  C.) 

Genealogy  I 

26>  1 :  mother’s  mother 

Genealogy  III 

38 >  mother  of  1,  mother  of  2 :  great-grandmother 

Genealogy  V 

12>  2 :  father’s  mother 

jiya  kwijo,  grandmother  ,(S.  C.,  S.  I.) 
ia  kwiyo,  mother’s  mother  (N.) 


38>2 

73>7 

73>2 


8>2 : 
14-24>3: 


Genealogy 

mother’s  mother 
father’s  mother 
father’s  mother’s  mother 

Genealogy  VI 
mother’s  mother 
mother’s  mother 


t’et'e,  grandfather  (S.  J.,  S.  I.)  great-grandfather  (S.  C.,T  ) 

Genealogy  I 

26 >  2 :  mother’s  father 

Genealogy  III 

38 >  father  of  1,  father  of  2:  great-grandfather 
73  >  1 :  father’s  father’s  father 

Genealogy  IV 

16>  2 :  mother’s  father,  the  reciprocal  being  saiya  e 

Genealogy  V 

12  >  1 :  father’s  father 

tasendo,  grandfather  (S.  C.);  mother’s  father  (N.) 


38>  1 
73>8 
73>  1 


Genealogy  III 

mother’s  father 
father’s  father 
father’s  mother’s  father 


Genealogy  VI 


8>  1 :  mother’s  father 
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pa,are,  older  sister  or  brother 
Genealogy  I 

26>  18, 24 ‘.older  brother 
26>  28 :  mother’s  sister’s  son,  senior 

9>  daughter  of  brother  of  1 :  mother’s  brother’s  daughter 
1 1  >  5 :  mother’s  brother’s  daughter,  senior 


26>  19 : 
26>  29 : 
59>62 : 

wife  of  brother 

wife  of  mother’s  sister’s  son,  senior 

adoptive  older  sister:  actually  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

76>73: 

Genealogy  III 

older  brother 

l>2a: 
2>3: 
19>  16: 

Genealogy  IV 

older  sister 

older  brother 

mother’s  sister’s  daughter 

18>  26 : 
30>32 : 
28>26: 
5>  11 : 
19>26: 

ti’u’,  younger  sister  or  brother 

Genealogy  I 

younger  sister 
younger  sister 

mother’s  sister’s  daughter,  junior 
father’s  sister’s  son,  junior 
husband’s  sister 

73>  76 : 

Genealogy  III 
younger  brother 

2a>  1 : 
2>5: 
16>  19: 
9>  16: 

Genealogy  IV 

younger  sister 
younger  brother 
mother’s  sister’s  son 

sister’s  daughter,  presumably  because  she  is  tPu'  to  her 
older  sister,  no.  15. 

kaiye',  kaye,  mother’s  older  sister  (S.  J.,  S.  C.) 

Genealogy  I 

suppositious  daughter  of  39>32:  mother’s  older  sister 

Genealogy  II 

54>  19 :  mother’s  older  sister 

Genealogy  III 


mother’s  older  sister 


38>5: 
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ko’o,  mother’s  younger  sister,  mother’s  sister’s  daughter:  mother’s 

sister  (N.) 

The  term  is  also  applied  loosely  to  paternal  collaterals,  father’s 
sister  and  father’s  sister’s  daughter.  The  diminutive  reciprocal  is  used, 
ko’o’e,  although  nabi  e  is  used  more  commonly  by  the  parent  generation. 

Genealogy  I 

27 >  7 :  mother’s  younger  sister 

77 >39:  mother’s  younger  sister 

26>  daughter  of  brother  of  1:  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  daughter 

Genealogy  II 
mother’s  younger  sister 

mother’s  older  sister.  “He  should  call  her  kaiyS,  but  he 
says  it  is  too  hard.” 

father’s  sister.  “They  should  call  her  ki’i,  but  they  do  call 
her  ko’o.” 

Genealogy  III 

mother’s  sister’s  daughter,  to  whom  the  reciprocal  is  ko’o’e 
mother’s  brother’s  daughter 
father’s  sister’s  daughter 
father’s  sister’s  daughter 
father’s  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

Genealogy  IV 
mother’s  younger  sister 
mother’s  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

father’s  sister’s  daughter,  to  whom  the  reciprocal  is  ko’o’e 
mother’s  mother’s  sister’s  daughter,  to  whom  the  reciprocal 
is  ko’o’e 

Genealogy  V 

mother’s  father’s  brother’s  wife,  to  whom  the  reciprocal 
is  ko’o’e 

7 > Santana:  ?  mother’s  brother’s  wife.  Santana  called  sa’i  by 

1,2 

19> Santana:  ?  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  wife 

Genealogy  VI 

14^24>5:  mother’s  (older)  sister 


46>23: 

46>15: 

47-52>19: 


38>22: 
38>13: 
13>38: 
9>38: 
45>  38 : 


16>9: 

51>38 

18>38 

60>38 


16>4: 


meme ,  mother’s  brother 
Genealogy  I 

26>  9 :  mother’s  brother 

77 >30:  mother’s  brother 

59>30:  father’s  mother’s  brother’s  son 
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47-52>24: 

Genealogy  II 
husband  of  father’s  sister 

38>3: 
38>9: 
38>  20 : 

73  >  3 : 

Genealogy  III 
mother’s  brother  (older) 
mother’s  brother’s  son 

mother’s  sister’s  son,  to  whom  the  reciprocal  is  mem$e 
father’s  mother’s  brother 

7  >  3 : 
16>3: 
16>  10: 

Genealogy  IV 
father’s  older  brother 
mother’s  father’s  brother 
husband  of  mother’s  sister 

ki’i,  father’s  sister,  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

The  reciprocal  is  nabi  d,  except  in  application  to  cousin  when  the 
junior  is  called  by  personal  name  (see  p.  78). 


5>3 : 
50>  26 : 
70>39: 
18>3 : 
30>  26 : 
32>  26 : 
70>26: 
64>26: 

Genealogy  I 

father’s  sister 
father’s  sister 
father’s  sister 
mother’s  father’s  sister 
father’s  sister’s  daughter 
father’s  sister’s  daughter 
father’s  father’s  sister’s  daughter 
father’s  mother’s  sister’s  daughter 

47-52>23 : 

Genealogy  II 
father’s  (younger)  sister 

73>  38 : 
73>43 : 

Genealogy  III 

father’s  sister 

wife  of  father’s  brother 

12>5 : 

Genealogy  V 

father’s  sister 

t’QUQ,  father’s  brother,  father’s  brother’s  son 

The  reciprocal  is  nabie,  except  in  application  to  cousin  when  the  junior 
is  called  by  personal  name  (see  p.  79). 


50>24: 
70>36: 
59  >50: 

Genealogy  I 

father’s  brother 
father’s  brother 
father’s  brother’s  son 

47  >11: 

Genealogy  III 
father’s  brother 
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Genealogy  IV 

7>  5 :  father’s  younger  brother 

me>me'> )  uncle  (N.) 

Genealogy  V 

1 2  >  3  •  father’s  brother 

Genealogy  VI 

14-24>  7 :  mother’s  brother 


nabi  e\  my  child 


This  term  appears  to  be  used  more  commonly  than  the  diminutive 
reciprocal.  As  elsewhere  in  Pueblo  kinship  nomenclature,  there  are  no 
specific  terms  for  son  or  daughter,  and,  as  elsewhere,  the  age-sex  terms,160 
my  youth,  nabi  enukZ,  my  maiden,  nabi  anyoke ,  may  be  used  descriptively 
by  parents.  Son-in-law  and  daughter-in-law  are  addressed  as  nabi  e\ 


Genealogy  I 

1  >  26 :  daughter’s  daughter 
5>  26 :  daughter 
9>  26 :  sister’s  daughter 
26>  50 :  brother’s  son 


Genealogy  II 

13>  47-52 : brother’s  son  or  daughter 

Genealogy  IV 

7>  19 :  sister’s  son 


matu’i *,  all  but  close  relations,  in  both  lines 

“Immediate”  relations,  in  direct  line  and  uncles  and  aunts  are  not  so 
referred  to,  but  first  cousins  are,  and  other  collaterals.  Descendants  from 
the  same  great-grandmother  ( papa  saiya )  are  malu’i l]  descent  from  the 
same  great-great-grandmother,  “that’s  nothing.” 

Genealogy  I 

62>  30 :  mother’s  mother’s  brother’s  son 

50>30,  36,  37:  father’s  mother’s  brother’s  son 
50>  39 :  father’s  mother’s  brother’s  daughter 

26>  (not  recorded)  mother’s  mother’s  sister’s  daughter’s  daughter’s 
sons 

Genealogy  II 

44>35,  36:  father’s  brother’s  son 
44>  48 :  father’s  brother’s  daughter 


150  For  a  list  of  age-sex  terms,  see  Henderson  and  Harrington,  11. 
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sa’i  (S.  J.)  sa’e  (S.  C.,  S.  I.)  female  connection  by  marriage  (desc.) 
nawi  sa’i  (sa’e),  our  ^daughter-in-law,”  is  the  common  descriptive 
reference. 


5>  19: 
26>  29 : 

Genealogy  I 

son’s  wife 

mother’s  sister’s  son’s  wife 

5>  18 : 
1>  18: 

Genealogy  II 

brother’s  wife 
son’s  wife 

Genealogy  III 

38>4: 
38>  10: 

(sa’e  jiya )  mother’s  brother’s  wife 
mother’s  brother’s  son’s  wife 

18>  1 : 

yasendo,  father-in-law 

Genealogy  II 
husband’s  father 

18>2: 

yakwiyo,  mother-in-law 

Genealogy  II 
husband’s  mother 

19>24: 

19>26: 

ya’a,  sister  or  brother  of  spouse 

Genealogy  I 

(nabi  ya’a),  husband’s  brother 
(nabi  ya’a),  husband’s  sister 

27>  18,  24:i(nabi  ya’a),  wife’s  brother 
26>  Gen.  II,  5 :  husband’s  brother 


27>  28 : 
27>30: 
27>  32 : 

wife’s  mother’s  sister’s  son 
wife’s  mother’s  brother’s  son 
wife’s  mother’s  brother’s  daughter 

26>8: 
28>  27 : 
30>27 : 

t’at’a,  husband  of  ki’i 

Genealogy  I 

husband  of  mother’s  sister 
husband  of  mother’s  sister’s  daughter 
husband  of  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

26>  11,14:  mother’s  father’s  sister’s  son 

Genealogy  II 

47-52>  20 :  husband  of  father’s  sister 

Genealogy  III 
73 >41:  father’s  brother 
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38>6:  husband  of  mother’s  sister 

73 >  40 :  husband  of  father’s  sister 

nana  (S.  J.)  wife  of  mother’s  brother 

This  term  is  applied  to  the  wife  of  any  one  you  call  meme.  There  is  no 
reciprocal  term  to  this ;  the  personal  name  is  used.  For  example,  Genealogy 
I,  26  says  of  Genealogy  1, 10,  “she  calls  us  by  our  names.” 

Genealogy  I 

1 1  >  1 :  wife  of  mother’s  brother 

26>  10 :  wife  of  mother’s  brother 
59> 31 :  wife  of  father’s  mother’s  brother’s  son 

APPLICATION  OF  TERMS  AT  TESUQUE 
(based  in  part16oa  on  relationships  noted  in  list  of  households) 

saiya 

Miliana  Romero  (house  3)  >  Marina  Sais,  father’s  mother 

t’et’e 

Son  of  Juan  >  Bonifacio  Vigil,  father’s  father 

Son  of  Juan  >  father  of  Bonifacio  Vigil,  father’s  father’s  father 

paare 

Juan>Senorio  Romero  (house  3),  older  half-brother 

Rosa  Suaso  (house  16)  >  Jesusita  Suaso  (house  8),  older  sister 

tiu 

Juan  >  Martin  Vigil  (house  19),  father’s  brother’s  son 

Tabiana  Suaso  (house  3)  >  Juan,  ( tiuya ),  husband’s  younger  half- 
brother 

Juan  >  Miliana  Romero,  etc.  (house  3),  children  of  half-brother 

kaiye 

Juanita  Suaso  (house  2)  >Luisa  Duran  (house  7),  mother’s  older  sister 

Luisa  Duran  (house  17)  >  Juanita  Suaso  (house  2),  sister’s  daughter 

Luisa  Duran  (house  17)  >  Benito  Suaso  (house  2)  sister’s  son 

ko’o 

Juan  >  Feliciana  Sais,  lf0bmother’s  younger  sister 

isoa  'phg  personal  applications  of  terms  of  our  Tesuque  informant,  whom  we 
shall  refer  to  as  Juan,  to  members  of  various  households  and  to  deceased  relatives 
is  given  under  his  name. 

wob  Widow  of  a  Mexican,  possibly  herself  a  Mexican.  As  it  is  hard  to  find  a 
wife  in  Tesuque,  Juan  wanted  to  marry  a  Mexican.  They  said  he  could  not  do  so, 
so  he  married  a  Ute.  Two  Tesuque  boys  overheard  him  and  his  wife  speaking 
Spanish,  so  they  reported  that  he  had  married  a  Mexican.  They  wrote  to  him  in 
Santa  Fe  that  they  would  kill  her.  He  said,  if  they  did,  he  would  marry  another 
Mexican.  However,  he  told  his  brother  that  his  wife  was  not  Mexican,  but  Ute. 
Then,  in  Tesuque  “they  were  happy  again.” 
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Miliana  Romero  (house  3)  >Nifa  Suaso  (house  23),  mother’s  sister 
Juanita  Suaso  (house  2)  >Cirina  Suaso,  father’s  sister 
Juan  >Bimenia  Vigil  (house  6),  father’s  brother’s  daughter 
Rosa  Suaso  (house  16)  >Juanita  Suaso  (house  2),  father’s  brother’s 
daughter,  (also  mother’s  sister’s  daughter) 

Miliana  Suaso  (house  3)  >Feliana  Sals,  father’s  mother’s  sister 
Son  of  Juan  >Tabiana  Suaso  (house  3),  father’s  brother’s  wife 
Son  of  Juan  >  Miliana  Suaso  (ko’oe),  (house  3),  father’s  brother’s 
daughter 

meme 

Bimenia  Vigil  (house  6)  > father  of  Juan,  father’s  brother 
Miliana  Romero,  etc.  (house  3)  >  Juan,  father’s  half-brother 
Jesusita  Suaso  (house  8)  >Elia  Suaso,  father’s  brother 
Juanita  Suaso  (house  2)  >  Francisco  Suaso  (house  11),  father’s 
brother’s  son 

Elia  Vigil  (house  19)  >Juan,  father’s  father’s  brother’s  son 
Miliana  Romero  (house  3)  >Merce  Jr.  (house  23),  mother’s  sister’s 


son 


tunii 

Rosa  Suaso  (house  16)  >Elia  Suaso  (house  2),  father’s  brother 
Jesusita  Suaso  (house  8)  >Kanuto  (house  1),  father’s  brother’s  son 


sa’i 


Juan>Tabiana  Suaso,  wife  of  half-brother 

Juan  >  Catalina  Suaso  (house  19),  wife  of  father’s  brother’s  son 

primo  (Sp.  cousin) 

Juan>Merce  Vigil  (house  23),  (?) 

Juan  >  Jose  L.  C.  Herera  (house  8),  Sevia  Herera  (house  12),  (?) 
Juan  >  children  of  Cesarita  Vigil  (house  24)  whom  he  calls  ko’o 


USE  OF  PERSONAL  NAME  INSTEAD  OF  KINSHIP  TERM 


50>59 
26>30 
26>32 
59>70 
70>59 
26>29 
26>31 
1 1  >  1 7 

47>35 
47  >46 

38>45 


Genealogy  I 

father’s  brother’s  daughter:  junior 
mother’s  brother’s  son,  junior 
mother’s  brother’s  daughter,  junior 
father’s  mother’s  brother’s  son’s  son 
father’s  father’s  sister’s  son’s  daughter 
wife  of  brother’s  sister’s  son  (desc.) 
wife  of  mother’s  brother’s  son 
husband  of  father’s  sister’s  daughter 

Genealogy  II 
father’s  brother’s  son,  senior 
father’s  sister’s  son,  senior 

Genealogy  III 

mother’s  brother’s  son’s  daughter 
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38>  51 :  mother’s  brother’s  daughter’s  son 

38>89:  mother’s  sister’s  son’s  son’s  daughter,  to  whom  the 

reciprocal  is  ko'o'e 

73  >  82 :  father’s  brother’s  son,  junior 

USE  OF  KINSHIP  TERMS  OUTSIDE  OF  KINSHIP 

As  elsewhere  in  Pueblo  circles,  adoptive  children  use  the 
same  terms  as  the  other  children  of  their  household.  Genealogy 
I,  26  is  bringing  up  her  widowed  brother’s  child,  Carlina  (Gen. 
I,  59),  and  Carlina  calls  her,  mother,  Carlina  and  Santana 
(Gen.  1,  62)  calling  each  other  pa’are  and  ti’u,  “because  they  are 
in  the  same  house.”  Genealogy  I,  1,  2  brought  up  a  great  niece 
called  Angelita,  the  grandchild  of  the  sister  of  Genealogy  I,  1. 
Angelita  called  Genealogy  I,  1  dyiya  and  her  daughter  pa’are, 
and  this  nomenclature  held  into  the  next  generation,  for  Gen¬ 
ealogy  I,  26  called  Angelita  koP.  The  son  of  Angelita  calls 
Genealogy  I,  26  ko'o  yiya,  Genealogy  I,  26  calling  him  nabi  e. 
Genealogy  I,  1,  2  brought  up  in  their  household  a  captive 
Navaho  boy  called  P^no  (Snake).161  P^no  called  Genealogy  I, 
1,  2  tar  a  and  dyiya,  and  their  daughter  (Gen.  I,  5)  he  called 
ti  u}  she  calling  him  pa’ “re.  A  stepfather  would  be  addressed 
as  father,  but  referred  to  as  kwa  tar  a  (S.  J.),  as,  for  example,  in 
the  family  of  the  sister  of  Genealogy  IV,  8,  her  three  illegitimate 

children  thus  referring  to  her  husband. 

Any  older  man  may  be  addressed  as  Father  So-and-so,  ta 
(tar a)  plus  name.  Thus  the  Summer  chief  of  San  Juan  is  called 
ta  Tano.  He  is  also  called  tasendo  (father,  old  man),  as  are  the 
Winter  chief,  kwirano  sendo,  the  Hunt  chief,  and  presumably 
the  other  chiefs. 

Society  members  address  each  other  as  ti’upa  are.lb2  In 
other  pueblos  your  introducer  or  initiator  into  a  ceremonial 
group  you  address  and  refer  to  as  father.  This  usage  appears 
not  to  be  in  vogue  among  the  Tewa.  Not  even  the  doctor  who 
names  a  baby  born  under  difficulty  (see  p.  119  .)  is  called  father, 
as  he  would  be  most  assuredly  in  other  towns. 

161  He  died  in  youth. 

162  See  p.  145  for  this  term  used  reciprocally  by  the  war  gods  in  folk-tale. 
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USE  OE  PERSONAL  NAME  WITH  KINSHIP  TERM 

Genealogy  I 

1  >  8 :  soyingi  Kijnye,  husband  of  daughter 

9>3:  dyiya  Pokwj,  father’s  sister 

26>3:  saiya  Pokw[,  mother’s  father’s  sister 

26>  16 :  nana  Sauwe,  mother’s  father’s  sister’s  daughter 


47-52>10 
47-52>  13 
47-^52  >  15 
47-*52>16 
47-*52>5: 


16>  10: 


Genealogy  II 

ta  Kwa°,  father’s  older  brother 

ta  Shiano  (Donasiano),  father’s  older  brother 

dyiya  Po’we,  father’s  older  sister 

meme  Tsire,  husband  of  father’s  sister 

t’et’e  Ko’tse’,  father’s  brother,  senior  by  twenty-eight  years 

Genealogy  IV 

meme  In$,  husband  of  mother’s  sister 


One  Hijpobi,  Corn  flower,  of  San  Juan,  was  referred  to  as 
iya  Hi^pobi,  Mother  Corn  flower.  She  was  the  wife  of  an  uncle 
{meme),  and  at  San  Juan  female  connections  by  marriage  (sai’i) 
are  commonly  referred  to  thus  or  addressed,  i.  e.,  as  Mother 

So-and-So. 

COMPARATIVE  DISCUSSION 

In  the  Tewa  nomenclature  there  is  but  little  merging  of 
direct  and  collateral  kin,  none  in  grandparent  or  parent  genera¬ 
tion;  in  the  speaker’s  generation  parallel  cousins  are  addressed 
by  the  brother-sister  terms,  they  may  be  described  by  the 
uncle-aunt  diminutives.  Cross-cousins  use  the  uncle-aunt 
terms.  Maternal  and  paternal  kin  are  differentiated  in  the 
grandparent  generation;  they  are  differentiated  also  in  the 
parent  generation,  but  the  terms  for  father’s  brother  and  moth¬ 
er’s  brother  are  used  loosely,  and  often  indiscriminately.  In  all 
of  these  particulars  the  Tewa  system  is  more  like  the  Taos 
system  than  any  other.  Again  it  is  Taos-like  in  emphasis  upon 
the  principle  of  seniority.  In  stressing  this  principle  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  principle  of  sex  in  the  brother-sister  terms,  Tewa 
is  unique  in  Pueblo  nomenclature  system.163  ^Tewa  is  also  unique 
intits  use  of  the  diminutive  reciprocal. 


163  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Tewa  of  First  Mesa  have  yielded  on  this 
principle,  having  borrowed  from  their  Hopi  neighbors  a  term  for  older  sister,  man 
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As  in  other  Pueblo  systems  there  are  two  terms  for  persons 
marrying  into  the  family,  one  for  the  female  connection  by 
marriage,  one  for  the  male,  and  as  elsewhere  these  terms  are 
used  descriptively  only.  In  address,  terms  are  used  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  terms  applied  to  the  connecting  relative,  excepting 
at  San  Juan  where  there  is  a  distinctive  usage  for  uncle’s  wife 
(nana)  and  aunt’s  husband  itatd) .  Unique  among  Pueblo 
nomenclature  is  the  occurrence  of  a  distinctive  term  for  the 
sibling  of  the  spouse. 


or  woman  speaking,  and  having  also  a  term  for  older  brother.  A  Tewa  First  Mesa 
informant  states  that  pade’e  which  he  identifies  with  pa’re  means  “first  one”  and 
tilei  (New  Mexico,  ti’u,  Arizona,  tiye)  means  “next  one.”  In  smoking  ritualistically 
“when  I  hand  it  (pipe)  to  my  older  brother,  I  say  pade’e ;  when  he  hands  it  to  me, 
he  says  tilei.”  Another  case  of  obsolete  kinship  terms  being  retained  in  smoking 
ritual. 


CLANSHIP 

Among  the  Tanoans  at  Taos,  Picuris,  and  Isleta,  there  is  no 
clan  system;  at  the  other  limit  of  the  Pueblo  area,  among  the 
Hopi,  clanship  is  highly  developed.  The  clan  system  of  Zuni 
approximates  the  Hopi;  the  systems  of  the  Keresan  towns  vary 
somewhat  with  their  distribution  west  and  east,  the  western 
Keres  having  a  more  pronounced  system  than  the  eastern 
Keres.154  At  Jemez  clanship  is  fairly  insignificant.  Among  the 
Tewa,  clanship  is  still  more  insignificant,  functioning  not  even 
as  an  exogamous  institution,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  devoid 
of  ceremonial  associations.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  a  name, 
which,  to  the  younger  people  at  least,  may  be  even  unknown. 
Even  to  the  older  people  of  San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  the  clan 
affiliations  of  women  or  men  marrying  into  the  family  are  for 
the  most  part  unknown,  let  alone  the  clan  affiliations  of  neigh¬ 
bors.  A  middle-aged  San  Juan  woman  did  not  know  what  clan 
she  belonged  to.  She  would  have  to  ask  her  maternal  uncle, 
she  said,  and  she  was  under  the  impression  that  at  marriage 
a  woman  joined  her  husband’s  clan,  just  as  she  joined  his 
moiety.166  A  middle-aged  Santa  Clara  man  thought  his  Tesu- 
que166  wife  was  a  Sun  clanswoman,  he  was  not  sure.  How  far 
ignorance  or  indifference167  in  the  matter  of  clan  classification 
may  go  comes  out  plainly  in  the  analysis  of  our  genealogical 
tables.  In  few  cases,  if  any,  is  the  clan  of  an  unrelated  person 
known. 

164  Mrs.  Goldfrank  refers  to  the  “degeneration”  of  clanship  at  Cochiti.  (Gold- 
frank,  1,  8).  In  view  of  the  Tewa  data,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  clanship  at 
Cochiti  did  not  develop.  It  remained  a  marginal  trait. 

165 1  have  since  heard  definitely  that  this  may  happen, — a  certain  Mountain 
eagle,  Winter  woman  on  marriage  became  a  punia,  Summer  woman. 

166  There  are  okuwa  Vowa,  Cloud  people  (clan)  at  Tesuque,  he  said.  A  Tesuque 
informant  referred  to  the  clans  there  as  okuwa,  kunyq  (Turquoise),  po  (Squash), 
Van  (Sun),  ye  (Weasel),  and  g'uhpi  (Red  stone).  He  himself  was  Red  stone,  his 
wife,  Weasel;  their  children,  Red  stone,  i.e.,  the  paternal  descent  prevails. 

187  My  Santa  Clara  acquaintances  had  friends  at  San  Juan,  they  said,  and  visited 
them,  but  of  San  Juan  clans  they  did  not  know  anything.  “We  never  talk  about 
Vowa” 
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Kinship  terms  are  not  applied  to  those  bearing  the  same 
clan  name.  In  fact,  given  the  prevailing  ignorance  of  clan  affil¬ 
iation,  the  existence  of  unrelated  clanspeople,  i.e.,  mere  clans- 
people,  is  unknown.  Timia  of  Santa  Clara,  a  Badger,  could 
name  no  Badger  person  not  a  blood  relative,  nor,  outside  of  her 
Red  stone  maternal  connections,  any  Red  stone  person. 

San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and  Nambe  informants  not  only 
denied  that  marriage  choice  was  in  any  way  affected  by  clan,  but 
they  were  even  surprised  by  the  suggestion  that  marriage  within 
the  clan  might  be  questioned.158  This  attitude  was  also  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  San  Ildefonso  man,  whose  parents  belonged  to  the 
same  clan,  but  a  woman  from  another  San  Ildefonso  family 
said  that  she  would  not  like  to  have  her  young  daughter,  who 
was  present  and  interpreting  for  us,  marry  a  man  of  her  clan. 
The  brief  genealogical  table  of  these  two  San  Ildefonso  females 
(Gen.  IV)  more  or  less  supports  this  attitude.  Five  marriages 
are  recorded,  of  which  four  are  exogamous,  and  one  endogamous. 
In  the  San  Ildefonso  list  of  houses  (B)  given  by  the  same  infor¬ 
mant,  however,  out  of  sixteen  marriages  mentioned  eight  are 
exogamous,  and  eight,  endogamous. 

Although  there  is  no  word  for  clan — nabi  tfowa ,  my  people, 
and  nabi  matu’i {  (S.  J.),  matu’i  (S.  C.),159  my  relations,  being 
applied  indiscriminately  to  both  lines — the  clan  name  descends 
unilaterally,  sometimes  through  the  maternal  line,  sometimes 
through  the  paternal.  Two  Santa  Clara  members  of  the  family 
(Gen.  Ill,  36,  38)  posited  clanship  in  the  paternal  line,  “the 
father  is  stronger  than  the  mother,”160  and  the  clan  name  was 


1£8  It  was  stated  specifically  that  Genealogy  III,  9  could  marry  Genealogy  III, 
43,  both  of  the  Red  stone  clan. 

159  Mato  is  synonymous  with  Iowa  people,  clan,  among  the  First  Mesa  Tewa 
and  means  matrilineal  clan. 

160  The  maternal  grandmother  of  these  persons  was  from  Taos,  so  that  descent 
in  this  family  might  readily  have  become  patrilineal.  But  I  heard  of  a  better  case 
for  paternal  descent.  A  Tewa  of  First  Mesa,  Corn  clansman,  is  married  at  Santa 
Clara  to  a  Santa  Clara  Badger  clanswoman,  and  their  children  are  reckoned  of  the 
Corn  clan.  “They  follow  their  father’s  clan  in  Santa  Clara,”  my  First  Mesa  inform¬ 
ant  had  been  told  by  his  ex-Hano  friend. 
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compared  to  the  Mexican  patronymic  as  having  neither  more 
nor  less  significance.  Specifically  it  would  be  said  that  two  Bad¬ 
gers  not  genealogically  connected  were  no  more  related  than,  let 
us  say,  two  patronymically  named  Naranho  or  Tefoya.  They 
might  be  related,  they  might  not  be.  And  just  as  you  could 
take  your  mother’s  Mexican  patronymic,  if  you  preferred  it  to 
your  father’s,  so  you  could  take  your  mother’s  clan  name.  “If 
you  don’t  like  your  father’s  t’owa,  you  can  take  your  mother’s.” 
And  this  is  what  people  sometimes  do,  i.  e.,  they  change  their 
clan  at  pleasure!  How  frivolous  this  would  seem  to  a  Hopi! 

At  Nambe  the  practice  prevails  of  a  girl  at  marriage  taking 
her  husband’s  clan,161  just  as  she  takes  his  moiety  or  his  Mexican 
patronymic.  (See  List  of  Households,  houses  9,  12,  17.)  In  one 
case  a  Laguna  man  married  into  Nambe  takes  his  wife’s  clan 
(house  3).  We  noted  that  the  practice  of  joining  the  husband’s 
clan  occurred  also  at  San  Juan.  At  Nambe  and  presumably  in 
the  other  towns,  if  the  father  is  Mexican  or  if  there  is  no  recog¬ 
nized  father,  the  child  takes  the  clan(and  moiety)  of  the  mother. 

Small  as  is  our  census  of  Nambe,  ten  clans  are  represented,— 
ten  clans  among  approximately  fifty-five  persons!  This  recalls 
the  findings  of  Mr.  Hodge  among  other  pueblos,  findings  which 
have  been  questioned  more  than  once.  I  have  already  suggested 
that  a  mere  list  of  clans  is  always  questionable,  for  names  of 
groups  which  are  not  clans  will  be  given.162  But  here  at  Nambe 
I  got  the  clan  affiliations  specifically  and  yet  I  got  the  same 
suspiciously  large  number  of  clans.  One  reason  is  clear  enough, 
Nambe  is  a  place  of  mixed  marriages,  a  number  of  men  from 
other  pueblos  are  married  into  it,  and,  as  patriliny  prevails, 
these  men  introduce  their  clans  or  rather  clan  names.  I  reason 
that  there  will  be  a  larger  number  of  clans  in  a  patrilineal  than 
in  a  matrilineal  community  because  more  men  than  women 
come  from  abroad  to  marry  into  the  town. 

161  Presumably  this  practice  occurs  also  at  San  Ildefonso  and  in  part  justifies 
my  informant’s  habit  of  describing  the  whole  family  as  belonging  to  one  clan. 

162  See  pp.  87,  206. 
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But  there  is  still  another  reason,  I  suspect,  for  the  multiplic¬ 
ity  of  clan  names  at  Nambe  and  perhaps  wherever  the  clan  is 
nothing  but  a  name.  Informants  are  peculiarly  unreliable  in 
advancing  a  name  when  they  do  not  really  know  the  clan  name 
of  the  person  enquired  about.  Several  times  Benina  of  Nambe 
contradicted  herself  in  the  matter  of  clan  names.  Somebody 
was  Red  stone  today,  who  had  been  Squash  yesterday  and 
might  be  Moon  tomorrow.  Her  Moon  clan  affiliations  were 
actually  so  contradictory  that  I  have  not  included  that  clan 
name  in  my  list  at  all.  For  the  same  reason  I  did  not  include 
the  citation  of  a  Basket  clan. 

Nor  is  Nambe  a  criterion  for  the  question  of  reckoning 
descent.  Mexican  influence  is  a  strong  factor  for  reckoning 
descent  through  the  father  and  Mexican  traits  are  more  promi¬ 
nent  in  Nambe  than  in  any  other  pueblo  I  know.  The  first 
husband  of  our  Nambe  informant  was  half  Mexican,  half 
Navaho,  and  I  suspect  that  she  also  had  Mexican  blood.  In 
her  mind  descent  was  indubitably  paternal — in  spite  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  cropped  out  in  her  own  descriptions.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  her  first  husband  and  his  mother  were  Winter  people, 
whereas  his  father  and  his  brothers  were  Summer  people.  Again 
one  descendant  of  this  family  was  described  as  a  Coyote  clans¬ 
man,  whereas  his  paternal  uncles  were  Sand  clansmen.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  our  Nambe  informant  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
interpreters  of  certain  anthropologists  who  were  some  time  ago 
in  the  field  and  who  never  questioned  that  Tewa  clans  were 
patrilineal. 

LIST  OF  CLANS 

Specifically 163  Not  specifically  Recorded  in 

represented ,  1923  represented,  1923  1895164 


183  That  is  in  genealogical  tables  or  through  citation  otherwise  of  a  specified 
person.  Without  such  particularization  informants  in  any  town,  especially  in 
towns  where  clanship  is  feeble,  are  prone  to  supply  fantastic  lists  of  clans. 

184  Hodge,  pi.  7. 
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San  Juan 


g’uhpi  (stone  red165) 

Coral  {kopin) 

Sand  (Earth) 

Earth  {na,  Sand) 

Sun  {Pan) 

Sun 

Turquoise  {k’unyq) 

Turquoise 

Grass  (to)166 

Grass 

Stick  {pe  Pprayer- 
stick  or  feather) 

Bear167 

Firewood  {pe) 

Lizard 

Lizard 

Badger  ( k'ea ) 

Badger 

Tobacco  (. sa ) 

Weasel  {ye) 

Calabash  {po,  squash) 
Gopher  {dye,  weasel) 

Corn 

Mt.  Lion 

Corn 

Clouds  {okuwah) 

Cottonwood 

Clouds 

tseping  (eagle,  moun¬ 

Eagle  (painted,  sepin) 

tain) 

Stone  {k’u) 

Stone 

puniaUs 

tsehta 169  (“white  flat” 
shell)170 

Red  stone 

Snake  {peng) 

Santa  Clara 

Water 

Coral  {kupi) 

Stick  {pe)in 

Firewood 

Badger172 

Badger 

Corn 

Corn 

Sand  {nan) 

Earth  (Sand) 

165  Unidentified  pink  stone,  pink  quartz  rather  than  “coral.” 

186  Ta,  a  generic  term  for  grasses.  (Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  63.) 

187  Refers  presumably  to  the  medicine  society.  See  pp.  117,  122,  123. 

158  Unidentified  plant.  Possibly  Apache  plume  (Robbins,  Harrington, Freire- 
Marreco,  46). 

169  One  such  clansman  reported  as  married  to  a  woman  from  Nambe.  The 
Nambe  source  of  this  clan  name  is  dubious. 

170  Henderson  and  Harrington,  67. 

171  Given  by  a  First  Mesa  Tewa  visitor  to  Santa  Clara.  This  man  was  a  Bear 
(Pine)  clansman.  What  clan  was  he  to  affiliate  with  in  Santa  Clara?  With  the  Stick 
clan,  because  when  the  Stick  clan  became  extinct  at  Hano,  his  family  moved  into 
their  house  and  “so  those  tenro  (pine)  Iowa  (people,  clan)  got  the  pe  t’owal” 

172  “Mostly  all  Santa  Clara  people  are  Badger.” 
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Sun173  Sun 

Calabash 

Cloud 

Cottonwood  (Squash) 

Deer 

Eagle174 

Gopher  (Weasel) 

Oak 

Willow 


San  Ildefonso 


Red  stone 

Turquoise 

Coral  ( kup'in ) 
Turquoise 

Sun 

Water 

Sun 

Water 

Antelope 

Badger 

Sand 

Grass 

Deer 

Bluebird 

Deer 

Buffalo174 

Calabash  (Squash) 
Cloud 

Corn 

Cottonwood 

Coyote 

Eagle174 

Fire  (pa)ia 

Firewood 

Gopher  (Weasel) 
Hawk 

Lizard 

Mt.  Lion 

Shell  bead 

Stone 

Tree  (?  Spruce) 

Tesuque 

Cloud 

Cloud 

Red  stone 

Turquoise 

Turquoise 

173  Two  Sun  clanswomen  from  Tesuque. 

174  Refers  presumably  to  a  ceremonial  dance  and  curing  organization 
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Weasel 

Squash 

Gopher  (Weasel) 

Sun 

Nambe 

Sun 

Sand 

Earth  (Sand) 

Grass 

Grass 

Tobacco 

Tobacco 

Squash  ( po ) 

Calabash  (Squash) 

Mountain  Eagle 

Red  stone 

Weasel175 

Eagle174 

Ant 

Bear167 

Cloud 

Fire167 

Mt.  Lion 

Tree  (?  Birch) 

Coyote  ( de ) 

Pohun1 70 

Piyo 177  (Woodpecker) 


if*  Ye.  Wiye  was  also  used  and  said  to  refer  to  this  same  animal.  (See  Hender¬ 
son  and  Harrington,  22,  for  kuwiye,  chipmunk). 

176  Unidentified  plant,  with  a  clustering  purple  bloom,  and  root  which  is 
sliced  like  bread  and  used  for  rheumatism. 

177  Represented  by  one  man  (unless  his  daughter  has  taken  his  clan)  from 

Abiquiu. 


MOIETIES 


Once  in  Jemez  in  a  group  consisting  of  a  Jemez  townsman, 
some  Keresan  visitors  and  a  man  from  San  Juan,  we  discussed 
clanship  in  the  various  towns.  The  San  Juan  man,  a  younger 
man,  insisted  that  in  San  Juan  there  were  no  clans,  “but  we 
have  Summer  people  and  Winter  people,”  he  said.  This  moiety 
system  is  indeed  a  substitute  for  clans  in  the  social  consciousness 
where  it  holds  the  outstanding  position  clanship  holds,  let  us 
say,  among  the  Hopi.  Among  the  Hopi  and  at  Zuni,  a  moiety 
classification  exists  to  a  slight  extent  for  ceremonial  purposes; 
but  it  is  quite  dissociated  from  descent.  At  Jemez  and  among 
the  Keres,  where  the  two-kiva  system  prevails,  the  ceremonial 
moiety  becomes  more  prominent  and  the  idea  of  descent  is  in¬ 
troduced.  You  belong  to  the  kiva  or  ceremonial  moiety  of  your 
father  or  parents,  since  a  woman  joins  the  kiva  of  her  husband. 
The  kivas  are  referred  to  as  Turquoise  and  Squash  and  are 
associated  with  ideas  of  summer  and  winter,  more  particularly 
at  Jemez.  But  only  among  the  Tewa  is  there  a  double  cacique- 
ship  or  town-chieftaincy  with  a  divided  charge  of  the  people 
according  to  season,  and  only  among  the  Tewa  is  the  alignment 
into  Summer  people  and  Winter  people,  the  outstanding  prin¬ 
ciple  of  social  classification,  resorted  to  whenever  classification 
is  felt  called  for178  and  impregnating  at  many  turns  social 
opinion  or  attitude.  As,  for  example,  in  appointing  a  man  to 
fetch  spruce  for  a  dance  when  to  ensure  good  weather  the  Out¬ 
side  chief  will  select  a  Summer  man.  Should  he  appoint  a 
Winter  man  it  would  be  cold,  windy  and  snowy.  A  Winter 
man,  were  one  appointed,  might  say  to  the  chief,  “If  you  are 
kwise  (woman  and  man),179  I  will  go,”  meaning  if  you  are  bold 

enough  to  face  bad  weather .  “So  even  in  winter,  they 

send  a  Summer  man.”  That  weather  is  really  controlled  by  the 
moieties  is  no  uncertain  belief.  “When  it  stays  warm  late  into 


178  See  pp.  108,  259,  279. 

179  Seep.  262. 
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autumn  or  cold  late  into  spring  it  is  because  the  Winter  Man  has 
not  yet  taken  the  people  from  the  Summer  Man,  or  the  Summer 
Man  taken  the  people  from  the  Winter  Man.”  ....  At  Santa 
Clara,  in  the  long-standing  feud  between  conservatives  and 
progressives,  the  alignment  is  between  the  Winter  people  who 
are  the  conservatives  or  anti-American,  and  the  Summer  people 
who  are  the  progressives  or  pro-American.180  Witches,  like 
erring  politicians,  may  be  associated  with  the  other  moiety.181 
The  Stars  and  even  the  Sun  through  his  sons,  the  Dawn  youths, 
are  classified  by  moiety.  So  are  the  mountain  ranges,  so  is  food, 
at  least  ritual  food.182  Races,  games,  and  dances  are  or  may  be 
performed  by  moiety. 

The  moieties  are  called,  at  San  Juan,  te'nopiiwen? owa,  Win¬ 
ter  people,  more  commonly  oyiket’owa,  ice  hard  people,  also 
kwere,  and  payopiiwent’owa,  Summer  people,  more  commonly 
kaye  t’owa ;  at  Santa  Clara,  kwqri ,  Winter  people,183  and  kaye , 
Summer  people;184  at  San  Ildefonso,  kware  (kwegdi),  Winter 
people,  and  kaye ,  Summer  people;  and  similarly  at  Tesuque, 
kware  and  kaiye ,  and  at  Nambe,  kwcgri  and  kaye.  Kaye  is  the 
term  for  the  fetich  stone  animals  or  for  fetich  stones  of  all 
kinds.185  At  San  Juan  the  moieties  may  also  be  referred  to  as 
akompiye  and  pimpiye ,  South  (Summer)  and  North  (Winter); 
at  San  Ildefonso,  ki^nycg,  Turquoise  (Winter)  and  po\  Squash 
(Summer).186  Femaleness  is  associated  with  the  Summer  moiety 
whose  chief  is  called  mother  old  woman,  and  maleness,  with  the 


180  Seep.  106. 

181  See  Parsons,  4,  58.  The  “bad  people”  dance  the  Basket  dance,  the  “good 
people,”  the  Deer  dance.  See  pp.  187,  205,  for  the  Basket  dance  and  the  Buffalo 
dance  performed  by  moiety  at  San  Felipe. 

182  See  pp.95,  147.  Also  Parsons,  4, 15. 

183  See  Harrington,  2,  61-2.  According  to  my  informant,  tenuri’ingt’owa, 
Winter  people,  is  not  used. 

184  Payogeri’ingt’owa,  Summer  people,  is  also  used. 

185  See  p.  64,  where  it  appears  to  refer  also  to  the  Cloud  people. 

186  At  Santa  Clara  the  term  Turquoise  is  associated  with  the  Summer  people 
but  never  applied,  and  Squash  refers  to  the  Winter  people.  This  is  Harrington’s 
observation  also. 
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Winter  moiety,  its  chief  called  father  old  man.  A  comparative 
observer  from  Nambe  remarked  that  the  Summer  people  were 
always  more  numerous  because  they  were  the  woman,  i.e., 
female,  and  in  every  pueblo  the  Winter  people  were  few  because 
they  were  the  man,  i.e.,  male. 

The  moieties  are  patrilineal,  unlike  the  clans,  unquestion¬ 
ably  patrilineal.  There  is  a  tendency  for  the  moieties  to  be 
endogamous,  less  marked  at  San  Juan,187  well  marked  at  Santa 
Clara,  and  still  more  marked,  at  least  in  theory,  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso.  Here  most  spouses  are  described  as  of  the  same  moiety, 
but  whether  because  the  marriage  has  been  endogamous  or 
because  the  wife  joins  the  husband’s  moiety  remains  obscure. 
At  Nambe  there  is  no  theory  of  endogamy,  and  the  recorded 
marriages  tell  no  story.  Between  moieties  and  clans  there 
appear  to  be  few,  if  any,  relationships.  At  San  Ildefonso  there 
is  some  distribution  of  houses  according  to  moiety;  on  the  north 
side  there  is  a  block  of  Summer  people,  and  on  the  west  side  the 
houses  are  owned  by  Winter  people  or  predominantly  Winter 
people.  At  Santa  Clara  and  at  San  Juan  the  house  proprietors 
from  the  point  of  view  of  moiety  affiliation  are  scattering.  Given 
the  fact  that  houses  may  be  owned  by  women  and  men  alike 
and  that  in  the  more  northern  towns  the  moieties  are  not  con¬ 
sistently  endogamous,  house  grouping  by  moiety  were  obviously 
out  of  the  question. 

The  relations  or  the  lack  of  them  between  moiety  and  clan, 
between  moiety  and  marriage,  and  between  moiety  and  house 
ownership  I  will  now  particularize  according  to  our  genealogical 
data  and  to  additional  data  contained  in  lists  of  the  housholds 
of  each  of  the  three  towns  studied. 

MOIETY  AND  CLAN 

In  the  social  consciousness  there  appears  to  be  no  alignment 
between  the  moieties  and  the  clans.  In  tabulating  case  by  case  a 
degree  of  alignment  appears,  although  erratically  and  con- 


186  One  San  Juan  youth  insisted  they  were  exogamous. 
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fusedly  and,  in  view  of  the  meagreness  of  the  knowledge  every¬ 
where  about  clanship  affiliations,  most  uncertainly.  At  San 
Juan  most  Red  stone  clanspeople  are  Winter  people,  but  there 
are  three  who  are  Summer  people  and  one  who  was  born  Sum¬ 
mer  and  through  marriage  became  Winter.  At  Santa  Clara 
there  is  but  one  instance  of  a  Red  stone  belonging  to  the  Sum¬ 
mer  people.  At  San  Ildefonso  there  are  more  Red  stone  Summer 
people  recorded  than  Red  stone  Winter  people,  but  the  Summer 
people  of  San  Ildefonso  considerably  outnumber  the  Winter 
people.  Besides,  my  more  reliable  San  Ildefonso  informant  was 
a  Summer  woman.  The  two  Red  stone  persons  of  Nambe  were 
Summer,  one  changing  her  moiety  after  marriage.  All  the 
Weasel  {ye  and  wiye)  people  of  Nambe  are  Summer,  and  all  the 
Sand  people,  with  two  exceptions,  Winter.  All  Corn  clanspeople 
mentioned  in  San  Juan  and  in  Santa  Clara  are  Winter  people 
Here  again  it  should  be  noted  that  our  Santa  Clara  informan 
was  a  Winter  woman.  All  the  Badgers  mentioned  in  Santa 
Clara  are  Winter,  but  the  Badgers  mentioned  in  San  Juan  are 
Summer  or  of  Summer  descent,  i.e.,  the  three  Winter  Badgers 
are  descendants  of  a  Summer  Badger  who  changed  moiety  at 
marriage.  In  this  family  as  throughout  the  genealogical  tables 
is  illustration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  fixed  alignment 
between  moiety  and  clan  given  the  change  of  moiety  by  women 
at  marriage. 

In  the  Mountain  eagle  clan  of  San  Juan  there  is  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  lack  of  alignment  through  the  clan  being  matrilineal 
and  the  moiety  patrilineal.  The  two  Winter  Mountain  eagles 
were  brother  and  sister  (Gen.  I,  2,  3).  The  sister  married  a 
Summer  man  and  her  descendants  (Gen.  I,  11,  14,  16,  48,49) 
are  therefore  given  in  addition  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  a 
Summer  man,  Summer  Mountain  eagles. 

The  figures  for  moiety-clan  affiliations  for  San  Ildefonso  are 
taken  from  Genealogy  IV  and  household  list  B  (household  list  A 
is  too  unreliable  to  make  use  of  in  this  connection).188  Informant 


188  But  its  data  may  serve  to  suggest  the  alignment  in  the  standardizing  mind 
of  our  farceur  informant.  Of  his  own  people,  Winter  people,  he  mentions  forty-five, 
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was  a  Summer  woman  and  in  her  house  census  appear  seventy- 
two  Summer  people  to  ten  Winter  people,  corroborating  her 
classification  of  only  three  households  in  San  Ildefonso  as  Win¬ 
ter  people.  With  these  data  it  were  questionable  to  hypothecate 
any  alignment  between  moiety  and  clan  in  San  Ildefonso. 

When  we  recall  that  the  moieties  are  patrilineal  and  that 
clanship  is  frequently  reckoned  matrilineally,189  it  is  plain  that 
the  statement  that  “the  same  clan,  wherever  it  is  found,  always 
belongs  to  the  same  phratry”  (moiety)190  must  be  open  to 
question.  Again  failure  in  the  practice  of  moiety  endogamy 
would  mean  encroachment  upon  alignment  between  moiety  and 
clan,  for  the  woman  may  change  her  moiety,  joining  her  hus¬ 
band’s.  There  are  still  other  factors  which  would  be  contribu¬ 
tory  to  variable  grouping.  Illegitimate  children  are  assigned  to 
the  moiety  as  well  as  clan  of  their  mother,  which  arrangement, 
unless  the  moiety  were  consistently  endogamous,  would  upset 
schematism.  Again  one  may  deliberately  change  one’s  moiety 
(without  change  of  clan)  because  of  sickness,191  and  such  change 
were  a  direct  contravention  of  moiety-clan  schematism.  Like¬ 
wise,  according  to  a  Santa  Clara  man,  at  Santa  Clara  people 
sometimes  change  their  clan,  without  change  of  moiety. 

twenty-eight,  Red  stone,  seventeen,  Turquoise;  of  the  sixty  Summer  people  men¬ 
tioned,  forty-three  are  described  as  Grass,  seventeen  as  Sun.  There  is  a  thorough 
alignment  in  this  list  between  moiety  and  clans  because  the  clan  of  wife,  husband, 
and  children  is  always  given  as  the  same.  The  same  informant,  however,  in  referring 
to  various  relations  failed  to  preserve  the  alignment.  He  referred  to  his  mother 
(perhaps  grandmother),  Tsehta,  a  Winter  woman,  as  belonging  variously  to  Sun, 
Red  stone  and  Turquoise  clans. 

189  Elsewhere  (Parsons,  12)  I  have  discussed  the  distribution  of  clan  and  moiety 
among  the  Pueblos  in  particular  in  relation  to  the  Tewa.  Here  I  would  further 
suggest  that  when  the  clanship  pattern  spread  to  the  Tewa  from  the  Keres  it  tended 
to  take  on  the  patrilineal  aspect  of  the  Tewa  moiety.  (See  p.  279).  The  moiety, 
if  anything,  is  endogamous  and  we  might  expect  that  the  exogamous  principles  of 
the  Keresan  clan  would  not  be  well  received  by  the  Tewa.  It  did  in  effect  go  by 
the  board. 

190  Harrington,  2,  61. 

191  See  List  of  Households,  Santa  Clara,  house  58.  Another  case  was  cited  at 
San  Ildefonso.  Tsehpin  was  born  Winter,  then  after  he  grew  up,  he  was  sick  and 
changed  to  Summer.  He  married  Toyo,  a  Summer  woman. 

Clan  adoption  because  of  sickness  is  practiced  at  Cochi ti  (Goldfrank,  I,  51). 


MOIETY  AND  CLAN  AFFILIATIONS 
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S  =  Summer;  W  =  Winter;  S— W  =  change  of  moiety. 

193  Several  clans  represented  at  Namb6  by  an  individual  or  by  a  family  or  two 
are  not  tabulated,  which  is  true  also,  no  doubt,  of  the  other  towns: — Tobacco,  S.; 
Woodpecker,  W.  from  Abiquiu;  Squash,  W.  from  Cochiti;  Basket,  S.  and  pohun, 
S,  from  Pojoaque;  Turquoise,  S.  from  Laguna;  Coyote,  S. 
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MOIETY  AND  MARRIAGE 

San  Juan 

In  the  genealogical  tables  eleven  marriages  are  recorded 
within  the  moiety,  and  six  into  the  other  moiety.  In  the  list  of 
households  are  noted  seven  endogamous  marriages  and  six  exog- 
amous.  In  the  total  of  these  exogamous  marriages — twelve — 

W 

four  women  joined  their  husband’s  moiety,  information  is  lack¬ 
ing  about  two  women,  six  women  kept  to  the  moiety  of  birth 
or  of  their  first  husband.  (I  was  told  that  commonly  if  a  second 
husband  belongs  to  the  opposite  moiety  a  woman  does  not 
switch  over.)  There  are  eighteen  endogamous  marriages  to 
twelve  exogamous;  but  no  theory  of  moiety  endogamy  is  enter¬ 
tained;  and  in  concrete  cases  no  objection  occurs  to  inter¬ 
moiety  marriage.  For  example,  Genealogy  I,  70,  a  Winter  boy, 
I  was  told,  could  marry  Genealogy  II,  38,  47,  Summer  girls;  or 
Genealogy  II,  36,  a  Summer  boy,  could  marry  Genealogy  I,  39, 
a  Winter  girl. 

In  the  exogamous  or  mixed  marriages,  it  was  said  that  alots 
of  girls  are  given  water,”  i.e.,  change  from  their  own  moiety  to 
their  husband’s.  A  woman  of  the  moiety  to  be  joined  will  be 
chosen  as  the  girl’s  pokuiya ,  water  pour  mother.  For  four  days 
the  girl  will  stay  in  the  house  of  her  pokuiya ,  eating  food  without 
salt,  and  dried  corn  bread,  and  grinding  a  basket  of  corn  for  her 
pokuiya.  This  is  only  preliminary,  seven  years  later  the  change 
will  be  completed.  The  girl  returns  to  the  house  of  pokuiya 
for  a  retreat  of  four  days.  If  her  pokuiya  is  a  Summer  woman 
she  adds  summer  fruits,  apples  and  plums,  to  the  girl’s  dietary; 
if  she  is  a  Winter  woman,  she  adds  deer  meat  and  rabbit  (always 
without  salt).  This  time  the  girl  prepares  a  basket  of  parched 
corn  meal  (pirwata,  parch)  together  with  wafer-bread,  for  the 
chief,  whether  Summer  Man  or  Winter  Man,  who  is  to  change 
her  over.  After  the  retreat  for  four  nights  she  is  taken  by  her 
pokuiya  to  Big  kiva.  After  leaving  the  kiva  the  first  night  the 
girl  who  is  called  pokuye  is  bathed  by  her  pokuiya  who  also  gives 
the  girl  a  present  of  bread  and  chili.  One  woman  may  be  god- 
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mother  or  sponsor,  so  to  speak,  for  several  girls  at  a  time.  A 
woman  was  cited  who  in  the  spring  of  1926  had  had  four  girls 
to  bathe  and  give  presents  to,  presents  totaling  to  fifteen  dollars. 
This  ceremony  was  conducted  by  the  Summer  people,  i.e.,  the 
girls  were  changing  from  Winter  to  Summer  people,  and  so  it 
was  held  in  the  spring,  before  planting.  It  was  referred  to  as 
kaiye  pokuire,  Summer  people  pour  water.  The  Winter  people 

would  hold  this  adoption  ceremony  in  December . On  the 

fourth  night  in  the  kiva,  the  only  night  persons  not  engaged  in 
the  ritual  may  be  present,  the  oxuwah  and  the  kossa  come  in. 
This  is  the  night  the  girl  is  “given  water.” 

There  is  a  moiety  adoption  ceremony  for  boys  also.  The 
boys  stay  with  a  “pour  water  father,”  pokuita ,  who  takes  them 
to  the  ditch  to  bathe,  and  who  gives  them  bow  and  arrows  or 
moccasins.  The  adoption  is  for  the  sons  of  women  who  have  not 
been  “given  water.”  The  case  of  a  Mexican  woman  married  to 
a  San  Juan  man  was  cited.  Her  seven  children,  boys  and  girls, 
were  all  “given  water.”  In  view  of  the  fact  that  moiety  member¬ 
ship  is  through  the  father,  it  seems  singular  that  the  adoption 
ceremony  is  felt  called  for  in  the  case  of  offspring  of  women 
belonging  to  the  opposite  moiety  to  their  husband’s  or  of  alien 
women  belonging  to  neither  moiety.  Notable  is  the  fact  that 
this  elaborate  adoption  is  not  into  the  clan,  but  into  the 
moiety, 191a  the  ubiquitous  Tewa  principle  or  pattern  of  or¬ 
ganization. 

jg> .  Moiety  adoption  raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  for¬ 
merly  the  moiety  was  strictly  endogamous,  adoption  being  a 
method  to  offset  present-day  lapses  in  the  endogamous  rule. 

Santa  Clara 

In  the  genealogical  table  ten  marriages  are  recorded  within 
the  moiety  and  six  are  extra-moiety.  In  the  list  of  households 
are  noted  thirty-three  endogamous  marriages  and  nine  exoga- 
mous.  In  the  total  of  exogamous  marriages — fifteen — two 


191a  At  Isleta  there  is  also  moiety  adoption  for  an  alien  spouse. 
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women  joined  their  husband’s  moiety,  information  is  lacking 
about  one  woman,  twelve  women  kept  to  the  moiety  of  birth. 
There  are  forty-three  endogamous  marriages  to  fifteen  exoga- 
mous,  and  a  theory  of  moiety  endogamy  is  entertained.  “Just 
very  few  Summer  people  marry  Winter  people,”  said  a  Santa 
Clara  woman,  by  way  of  describing  the  endogamous  tendency . 

San  Ildefonso 

The  theory  of  endogamy  is  entertained  even  more  consist¬ 
ently  at  San  Ildefonso,  at  least  by  the  only  informants  available. 
In  practice,  however,  as  the  discursive  data  indicate,  there  is 
extra-moiety  marrying.  For  example  Tsehta  is  a  woman  who 
was  born  Summer,  married  a  Winter  man  and  became  Winter. 
Then  there  are  Pimpetsaawa  and  Afe,  Summer  women,  who 
have  “stayed  Summer”  although  married  to  Winter  men. 
Poitsauwa  of  house  8  (List  B)  is  a  Summer  woman  married  to  a 
Summer  man,  but  her  first  husband  was  a  Winter  man.  In 
houses  11,  13  (List  B)  are  noted  other  mixed  marriages.  Kepiq, 
a  Winter  (Grass)  man  is  married  to  Go’ota,  a  Summer  (Sun) 
woman.  The  present  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Summer 
people  over  the  Winter  people  would  of  itself  favor  exogamy. 

Tesuque 

The  one  family  of  whom  I  know  particulars  are  Summ 
people — both  parents  and,  of  course,  their  children. 

Nambe 

The  genealogical  tables  show  four  exogamous  marriages  and 
two  endogamous.  In  the  List  of  Households  are  recorded  two 
exogamous  marriages  and  five  endogamous. 

MOIETY  AND  HOUSE  OWNERSHIP 

As  stated,  inheritance  of  houses  by  women  as  well  as  by 
men  together  with  change  of  moiety  by  women  at  marriage  is  a 
factor  against  grouping  of  houses  by  moiety.  There  is  a  good 
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illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  houses  3,  4,  of  San  Juan.  Elisa 
Montoya  inherited  her  house  from  her  mother,  who  had  in¬ 
herited  from  her  father,  from  whom  Elisa’s  maternal  uncle  had 
also  inherited  his  house.  All  were  Winter  people,  until  Elisa 
married  a  Summer  man  and  became  a  Summer  woman.  Now 
her  house  must  be  accounted  a  Summer  house.  So  here  in  the 
same  family  we  have  side  by  side  a  Summer  house  and  a  Winter 
house.  A  similar  process  is  to  be  inferred  in  the  case  of  houses 
19  and  20  at  Santa  Clara.  Both  originally  formed  one  house 
belonging  to  a  Summer  man.  To  one  granddaughter,  a  son’s 
daughter  who  married  a  Summer  man,  he  left  part  of  his  house, 
to  another  grandchild  he  left  the  other  part.  Now  this  grand¬ 
child  was  either  the  offspring  of  a  daughter  who  changed  moiety 
at  marriage  or  in  case  the  grandchild  was  a  female  she  herself 
changed  moiety  at  marriage.  At  any  rate  the  house  or  ruin  is 
now  Winter.  Again  at  Santa  Clara  within  a  group  of  houses 
belonging  to  related  Summer  people  is  the  house  (house  58)  of  a 
brother  who  changed  his  moiety  in  consequence  of  sickness. 

On  the  north  side  of  Ildefonso  there  are  six  or  seven  houses, 
all  belonging  to  Summer  people;  on  the  west  side,  the  five  or 
six  houses  belong  to  Winter  people,  all  of  them  according  to  our 
Winter  informant,  only  three  of  them,  according  to  our  Summer 
informant.  On  the  south  side  all  the  houses  are  Summer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Summer  informant;  they  are  mixed  Summer  and 
Winter,  according  to  the  Winter  informant.  As  they  are  also, 
according  to  him,  on  the  west  side.  On  this  side  there  are  some 
stores  and  the  Summer  informant  describes  no  house  proprie¬ 
tors.  To  total,  there  are,  by  List  A,  twenty-four  houses,  of  which 
fourteen  are  Summer,  and  ten,  Winter;  by  List  B,  eighteen 
houses,  of  which  fifteen  are  Summer,  and  three,  Winter. 


KIVAS 

As  stated,  the  kivas  are  definitely  associated  with  the  moie¬ 
ties.  But  outside  of  the  moiety  affiliation  the  kivas  are  also 
used  by  dancers,  and  for  such  general  ceremonial  occasions  as 
when  “medicine”  is  administered  to  everybody.194 

San  Juan 

The  two  kivas  are  called  te’e  hee ,  Big  kiva  (pi.  3a),  which 
belongs  to  the  Winter  people,  and  te’e  hinee,  Little  kiva  (pi.  2a), 
which  belongs  to  the  Summer  people.  The  kivas  are  not  referred 
to  as  Squash  and  Turquoise.  According  to  one  San  Juan  man 
Big  kiva  is  used  for  all  the  kachina  ( oxuwah )  dancing,  and  for 
ceremonial  retreats,195  Little  kiva  for  other  dances  or  dance 
practise.  For  this  informant  there  appeared  to  be  no  association 
between  kiva  and  moiety.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  moiety  kiva  affiliations  are  not  rigid.196 

The  kivas  are  kept  locked  (by  key)  when  not  ceremonially 
in  use.  Kiva  repair  is  in  charge  of  the  Outside  chief.  (See  p.  104) 

Now  I  learn  that  formerly  a  kiva  belonging  to  the  Summer 
people  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Catholic  chapel.  When 
the  chapel  was  built  the  kiva  was  torn  down.  And  so  Little  kiva 
is  a  kind  of  substitute,  and  the  uncertainty  about  kiva  affilia¬ 
tions  in  part  accounted  for.  Possibly  at  San  Juan,  as  at  Santa 
Clara,  the  Summer  people  once  expressed  a  “progressive,”  anti¬ 
ceremonial  spirit. 

Santa  Clara 

The  two  Santa  Clara  kivas  go  by  the  same  names  as  the 
moieties,  kwcgri  te’e,  also  called  bu’n  te’e,  town  kiva,  and  kaye 
te’e,  also  called  bu’ge  te’e,  “in  a  hole”  kiva.  Repair  in  the  kivas, 


194  Seepp.  124,  180,  256. 

195  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  in  which  the  oxuwah  come,  they  were  getting  ready,, 
i.e.,  they  were  in  retreat,  four  days  in  advance,  in  Big  kiva. 

196  See  pp.  124,  129,  180. 
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plastering,  etc.,  is  decided  upon  by  the  Winter  chief  and  Sum¬ 
mer  chief  respectively.  For  such  purpose  either  will  call  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  his  own  moiety  in  his  own  house. 

San  Ildefonso 

There  are  three  kivas — the  two  customarily  associated  with 
the  moieties  and  a  third,  referred  to  as  p’endi  (?  on  the  other 
side,  dark,  black)197  te’e ,  an  outside  kiva,  (pi.  11a),  which  is 
used,  said  one  informant,  merely  as  a  dance  place.198  Another 
informant  said  that  this  outside  kiva,  which  she  called  k’uncg  te\ 
Turquoise  kiva,  belonged  to  the  Winter  people.  Outside  or 
Turquoise  kiva  is  a  circular  detached  building  of  the  type  to  be 
seen  in  Keresan  towns  and  at  Isleta.199  The  other  kivas  are 
rectangular,  undetached  buildings  as  at  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Juan.  That  in  the  north  row  of  houses  (pi.  9 b)200  belongs  to  the 
Summer  people  and  was  referred  to  as  Squash  kiva  ( pote’e ); 
that  at  the  southeast  corner  of  town  (pi.  116)  was  referred  to  as 
Turquoise  kiva  (k\nyc§  te’e,  also  as  oyikete’e).  It  belongs  to  the 
Winter  people.  Squash  and  Turquoise  are  the  Keresan  and 
Jemez  terms,  only  by  Keres  and  Jemez  people  Squash  is  associ¬ 
ated  with  winter  and  Turquoise  with  summer. 

Tesuque 

There  are  two  kivas,  undetached  rectangular  buildings,  the 
Winter  people’s  in  the  southeast  corner  of  town,  the  Summer 
people’s,  “behind  the  church,”  in  the  northeast.  In  the  Buffalo 
dance  which  is  said  to  be  not  by  moiety,  the  Winter  people’s 
kiva  is  used.  On  the  northwest  side  of  town  there  is  a  house 
which  is  used  for  the  war  {hqmbi)  dances  from  Oklahoma.  In 
the  Winter  people’s  kiva  there  are  said  to  be  hearth  and  fire 

197  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  83. 

198  Plate  26  shows  that  it  is  used  in  the  tablita  dance,  for  the  dance  standard 
may  be  seen  projecting  through  the  hatch. 

199  The  moieties  at  Isleta  have,  each,  a  round  kiva  and  a  rectangular,  unde¬ 
tached  kiva. 

200  In  December,  1927,  I  found  this  kiva  torn  down.  Its  wooden  steps  were 
attached  to  a  new  detached  kiva,  rectangular  and  unusually  large,  perhaps  fifty 
feet  long,  built  south  of  the  round  kiva,  just  across  the  road. 
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screen  similar  to  those  of  the  Nambe  kiva  (see  below),  and  the 
“three  kinds  of  kossa” — kwirano ,  tenia,  and  tewa  are  painted 

on  three  posts  (see  below). 

Nambe 

There  is  but  one  kiva  at  Nambe,  and  there  is  no  memory  of 
any  other.  The  kiva  is  round  and  very  large,  with  a  flight  of 
earthen  steps  to  the  roof  (pi.  14<z),  and  ladder  down  into  the 
kiva.  I  went  up  and  down  into  the  kiva,  and  out  by  the  large 
vent  which  is  in  the  eastern  wall,  to  one  side  and  back  of  the 
fire  screen,  and  which  is  not  kept  closed,  so  that  any  one  might 
go  into  the  kiva.  In  other  words,  contrary  to  Pueblo  custom 
the  kiva  is  kept  wide  open. 

The  fire  screen  of  adobe  is  finished  on  top  in  the  familiar 
terrace  design,  as  are  the  kiva  fire  screens  at  Jemez.201  There 
are  some  loose  stones  to  one  side  of  the  square  hearth,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  kiva  the  earth  is  loosely  laid,  suggestive  of 
ritual  deposit.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  nangtsipupinge,  sand  navel 
middle,  and  here  are  buried  the  kuhaiye  ( kaye ),  stone  spirits202 
kuhaiye  tsqwe  (blue),  tsaiyi  (white),  pi*  (red),  pendi  (black),  as 
Benina  inexactly  enumerated.  North  and  south  of  this  central 
spot  stand  two  wooden  pillars  which  are  striped  black  and  white 
and,  somewhat  over  a  man’s  height  from  the  ground,  have  each 
a  face  crudely  outlined  in  white.203  These  pillars  represent  the 
kossa,  the  one  to  the  north,  the  kossa  of  the  Winter  people,  that 
to  the  south,  the  kossa  of  the  Summer  people.204  Adobe  wall 
benches  run  along  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  kiva,  which 
are  used  respectively  by  the  Winter  and  Summer  peoples. 

The  kiva  is  called  poqte'e,  water  running  building,  the  same 
phrase  which  appears  in  the  name  of  the  Summer  people’s  chief 
— poegtuyo.  But,  as  indicated,  the  kiva  is  used  by  both  Summer 
and  Winter  peoples.]  j 

201  See  Parsons,  3,  pi.  5a. 

202  As  in  the  Isleta  kivas. 

203  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  361. 

204  These  representations  in  Nambe  and  Tesuque  kivas  do  not  occur  in  the  kivas 
of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Juan. 


GOVERNOR  AND  OFFICERS 


There  are  as  elsewhere  the  governor  ( to’yo ',  chief)  and  his 
assistants,  and  those  half  secular,  half  ceremonial  officers  the 
Keres  call  in  English  “war  captains.”  In  Keresan  and  in  Tewa 
the  term,  literally  translated,  is  the  same,  “outside  chief,”  in 
Keresan,  tsatio  hocheni ,  in  Tewa,  akono'toyo.  Of  akono'toyo™ 
there  are  six  (S.  J.,  S.  I.).  There  are  also  the  usual  church 
officers,  pika  (fiscales).  They  carry  the  dead  to  the  graveyard. 
Formerly,  at  San  Juan,  they  would  call  the  young  boys  and 
girls  together  with  what  is  described  as  a  watchman’s  rattle, 
they  had  a  whip,  too,  to  talk  to  the  boys  and  girls,  telling  them 
how  to  behave. 

As  elsewhere  all  these  officers  are  chosen  annually,  subject 
to  re-election.  At  San  Juan  in  1923  the  akono'toyo 206  and  his 
right  hand  man  were  serving  their  third  term.  The  left  hand 
man,  and  one  other,  their  second  term,  the  other  two,  their  first 
term. 

As  in  the  other  eastern  pueblos  the  governor  has  considerable 
authority.  His  executive  orders  on  communal  cooperation  are 
to  be  obeyed.  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  governor  is  even 
associated  with  the  Town  chiefs,  i.e.,  Summer  chief  and  Winter 
chief,  in  issuing  the  order  to  sweep  in  front  of  the  house  of  the 
young  prophet,  and  by  the  governor  together  with  the  Town 
chiefs  those  who  “do  not  want  to  do  what  their  Mother(s)  and 
the  governor  tell  them”  are  counted.  The  governor  and  his 
staff  are  no  doubt  as  elsewhere  the  mouthpiece  of  the  hierarchy, 
but  they  may  likewise  act  on  their  own. 

At  San  Juan,  but  not  in  the  other  towns,  there  is  a  crier 
(tok%di)  whose  office  is  lifelong.  The  office  appears  not  to  be- 


206  Called  also  akqge  (see  p.  147)  which  term  is  applied  to  the  yard  dog,  war 
captain  and  dog  are  guards. 

206  He  happens  to  be  a  Winter  man.  His  predecessor  was  a  Summer  man. 
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long  to  either  moiety.  Puganini  (Butterfly),  the  present  crier, 
is  a  Winter  man.  When  Sensio,  the  crier  of  eight  years  ago, 
also  a  Winter  man,  died,  they  chose  a  Summer  man,  but  “he 
could  not  call  hard,”  so  Puganini  was  chosen. 

The  crier  calls  out  “when  Mexicans  come  in  to  trade,  for 
stray  animals,  for  sweeping  the  streets,  for  work  on  the  ditch, 
for  races,  and,  probably,  for  other  occasions.  He  does  not  cad 
out  for  dances.  During  my  visit  an  erratic  old  Mexican  woman 
of  Alcalde  wandered  away  and  was  lost  in  the  hills.  The  crier 
called  her  out.  A  reward  was  offered.  The  crier  habitually  calls 
out  for  lost  articles.  If  the  finder  is  good,  he  returns  what  he 
has  found,  if  bad,  he  hides  it. 

San  Juan 

The  governor  has  three  assistants,  his  right  and  his  left,  who 
are  called  teuieuti ,  and  awasi  (Mex.,  aguazil )  who  acts  like  a 
sheriff,  fetching  recalcitrants  to  the  governor’s  house.  These 
officers  are  chosen  at  a  meeting  in  the  house  of  the  Summer 
chief.  In  1927  Juan  Bautista  Awina  was  governor. 

All  the  officers,  governor  and  staff,  fiscals,  and  Outside  chiefs 
have  canes  of  office  ( tuyo  pe,  chief  stick).  Only  the  governor  s 
is  silver-topped  (i.e.,  the  Lincoln  cane).  At  the  installation  “all 
the  men”  go  into  the  Summer  chief’s  house,  where  the  canes  are 
given.  “When  they  come  out  with  their  sticks  we  know  who 
they  are”  [i.e.,  the  new  officers]  ....  The  incoming  governor 
has  knelt  before  the  Summer  chief,  who  makes  a  long  prayer. 
The  Winter  chief  puts  his  hand  also  on  the  cane  and  then  both 
together,  Winter  man  and  Summer  man,  they  “hand  it”  to  the 
new  governor.  The  new  governor  feeds  sacred  meal  to  the  cane. 
The  new  officers  pay  the  padre  (Tewa,  ow'a)  to  say  a  mass  for 
the  year.  To  this  mass  everybody  goes. 

The  Outside  chief  plans  the  winter  dance  program.  With 
his  assistants  he  collects  or  assembles  the  dancers,  likewise  the 
players  for  ceremonial  shinny.  He  appoints  men  to  go  for  dance 
spruce.  Formerly  he  had  to  be  asked  to  have  the  scalp  dance 
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and  he  gave  the  pipe  to  the  men  who  were  willing  to  take  it 
and  dance.  In  a  folk-tale  the  Outside  chief  is  described  as  going 
from  house  to  house  to  notify  for  a  public  meeting  of  the  curing 
society. 

The  Outside  chief  is  responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  kivas. 
On  the  night  of  November  13,  1923,  the  Outside  chief  called  a 
meeting  of  his  five  assistants  to  decide  on  telling  the  women  to 
plaster  Little  kiva.  The  next  day  in  the  evening  the  crier  called 
out  to  the  women  to  go  to  work  the  day  following,  i.e.,  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  In  the  morning  he  called  out  again  to  the  women  to 
leave  their  own  work  and  go  to  work  on  the  kiva.  The  Outside 
chiefs  themselves  would  help  the  women  “make  mud.”  This 
repair  was  said  to  be  for  Christmas;  but  in  view  of  the  melons 
noticed  on  the  kiva  roof  and  the  baskets  of  blue  corn,  I  incline 
to  think  the  dance  was  more  imminent.  Although  my  infor¬ 
mant  was  the  wife  of  one  of  the  Outside  chiefs  who  was  himself 
at  work,  she  had  not  joined  in  the  communal  job.  She  was  not 
fat  enough  to  keep  warm  out  there  in  the  cold,  she  said,  and  she 
chuckled  over  the  “fat  ladies”  she  had  left  at  work. 

As  elsewhere  the  Outside  chief  is  responsible  for  public 
morals.  A  striking  illustration  occurred  during  my  visit.  One 
day  two  men  from  Taos  arrived.  Now  the  people  of  Taos  were 
in  a  turmoil  over  peyote  and  at  that  time  affairs  had  taken  a 
particularly  acute  turn  and  Taos  was  without  secular  officers, 
a  condition  of  social  unrest  that  would  seem  highly  deplorable 
to  any  pueblo  at  peace.  Besides,  did  not  beota  make  men  crazy? 
So  one  of  the  Outside  chiefs  made  the  round  of  the  houses,  telling 
the  people  not  to  harbor  the  Taos  visitors,  to  lock  their  doors, 
which  my  informant,  for  one,  did.  “The  Outside  chiefs  were 
afraid  the  Taos  boys  would  give  beota  to  the  boys  here.” 

Apropos  of  the  spread  of  the  peyote  cult  we  may  note  that 
one  Pedro  Baca  of  Santa  Clara  is  or  was  a  peyote  eater.  He  had 
tuberculosis  and  he  claims  that  he  was  cured  by  beota.  Pedro 
Baca  is  a  Summer  man  and  belongs  to  the  more  “progressive” 
faction  of  Santa  Clara,  like  the  peyote  men  of  Taos.  For  ex- 


Kachina  chief  of  Nambe  led  by  the  Mother  of  the  kachina. 
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ample,  Pedro  Baca  was  the  first  man  to  keep  his  hair  short,  as 

would  the  progressives  of  Taos,  did  they  dare . Pedro  Baca 

was  a  forest  ranger.  In  1926  he  rode  into  Santa  Clara  in  a  dazed 
condition,  and  after  remaining  a  few  days  in  this  condition, 
without  speaking,  he  died.  An  overdose  of  peyote? 

As  a  police  to  preserve  custom  the  detailed  functions  of  the 
Outside  chiefs  vary  considerably,  I  infer,  from  town  to  town. 
Take,  for  example,  the  question  of  grinding  corn.  At  Tesuque 
the  women  are  not  allowed  to  take  their  corn  to  the  mill, 
whereas  at  Santa  Clara  no  grinding  is  done  any  longer  at 
home.207  All  the  grain  is  taken  to  Espanola  or  to  a  mill  owned  by 
a  Santa  Clara  man  “up  creek/’  The  metates  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  houses.208 


Santa  Clara 

The  governor  has  four  assistants,  his  lieutenant,  tiniyenti  or 
right  hand  man,  and  his  left,  awasi,  and  two  others.  Ex-gover¬ 
nors  are  referred  to  as  kenera,  in  Spanish,  principales.  Like 
office-holders  they  do  not  have  to  work  on  the  ditch. 

The  Outside  chief  has  also  four  assistants,  his  right  and  left, 
and  two  others.  As  usual  elsewhere,  these  officials  are  on  guard 
during  ceremonies,  including  kachina  dances;209  and  their  chief 
plans  for  dances. 

Of  the  pika  there  are  four.  They  take  charge  of  burials. 

There  is  a  council  ( we’ge )  composed  of  all  the  men. 

In  November,  1926,  a  Winter  man  told  me  that  for  two 


207  Nowadays  only  two  old  women  in  Santa  Clara  know  how  to  make  wafer- 
bread.  One  middle-aged  woman  never  learned  at  all  how  to  make  it,  lest  she  bum 
her  hands ! 

208  Cf.  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  86. 

209  In  the  San  Juan  folk-tale  of  the  Ghost  Gambler,  two  Outside  chiefs  are 
appointed  by  the  Old  Men  to  accompany  the  youth  who  is  to  gamble  with  the 
murderous  ghost.  The  chiefs  are  left  outside  as  guards.  They  have  been  given 
■‘medicine”  by  the  old  men.  In  another  folk-tale  (see  p.  125)  the  Outside  chiefs  go 
up  on  a  roof  to  keep  guard  during  a  curing  ceremony.  In  still  another,  they  keep 
guard  over  the  boys  in  retreat  for  rain. 
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years  they  had  had  two  governors,  one  for  the  Winter  people, 
one  for  the  Summer  people.  The  Winter  people’s  governor  has 
no  tenienti,  he  has  war  captains.  Later,  a  Summer  man  denied 
that  there  was  more  than  one  governor.  He  was  Victoriano,  a 
Summer  man.  Inferably  the  Summer  people  do  not  recognize 
the  governor  of  the  Winter  people.  There  might  well  be  need  of 
two  governors,  for  it  is  reported  that  the  two  classes,  as  the 
moieties  are  called  at  Espanola,  will  not  work  together  on  the 
ditches  or  roads.  The  American  engineer  at  work  on  the  wells 
found  that  in  setting  up  the  windmills  the  two  “ classes”  would 
not  work  together.  Benina  of  Nambe  who  visits  in  Santa  Clara 
reports  that  the  Summer  and  Winter  peoples  won’t  look  on  at 
each  other’s  dances,  “they  won’t  even  peep  outside.”  In  view  of 
the  meager  attendance  I  have  noted  at  dances  at  Santa  Clara 
I  incline  to  credit  this  gossip. 

San  Ildefonso 

The  governor,  toyy,,  has  three  assistants,  right-hand  man, 
left-hand  man,  and  one  other.  Their  orders  may  be  called  from 
the  house  top,  also  from  the  middle.  The  present  governor  was 
said  by  a  San  Juan  man  to  be  a  Navaho,210  i.e.,  of  Navaho 
descent. 

The  Outside  chiefs  of  whom  there  are  six  are  called  towa’e, 
because  they  represent,  as  they  do  also  in  San  Juan,211  those 
war  gods.  (See  p.  145.)  The  Outside  chiefs  appoint  the  samaiyo. 

Tesuque 

The  officers  are  chosen  in  the  house  of  the  Summer  chief— 
by  Summer  chief,  Winter  chief,  and  samaiyo.  The  governor  has 
a  right-hand  man,  a  left-hand  man,  and  one  fiskal. 

The  Outside  chief  appoints  the  dancers  in  the  Buffalo  dance. 

210  At  Nambe  there  had  been  also  a  Navaho  governor.  He  is  dead,  but  “now 
his  children  mind  (rule)  Nambe.”  To  my  San  Juan  informant  it  was  a  great  joke 
for  a  place  like  Namb6  or  San  Ildefonso  to  be  governed  by  an  outsider,  as  incongru¬ 
ous  as  seeing  an  Irish  Catholic  or  Jew,  President  of  the  United  States. 

211  Here,  however,  in  folk-tale  only  are  the  Outside  chiefs  referred  to  as  towa  e 
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Nambe 

The  officers  are  chosen  by  the  Winter  chief  (Agostin  Vihil) 
and  by  the  Town  chiefs  of  Tesuque.  To  Benina  of  Nambe  that 
either  kossa  or  pufona  should  take  part  in  the  selection  of  the 
officers  seemed  quite  an  unfamiliar  idea. 

The  governor  (tyyo)  of  Nambe  has  a  right-hand  man  and  a 
left-hand  man.  In  1926,  Loretto  Vihil  (house  18)  of  Mexican- 
Navaho  descent  was  governor;212  Agostin  Vihil  (house  6),  was 
right-hand  man,  and  Ufrasio  Trujillo  (house  19),  left-hand  man. 

There  are  three213  Outside  chiefs;  formerly  there  were  six. 


212  In  1927  he  was  right-hand  man. 

213  A  year  later  Benina  states  there  are  five  Outside  chiefs,  as  in  each  pueblo. 


CEREMONIAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  ceremonial  groups  are  of  a  comparatively  small  mem¬ 
bership,  which  is  recruited  for  the  most  part  through  dedication 
in  youth,  often  as  a  vow  in  sickness.  Recruiting  also  occurs 
through  trespass  or  “trapping,”  and  through  appointment. 
Between  dedication  or  appointment  and  initiation  or  instal¬ 
lation  a  considerable  period  of  time  may  elapse.214  A  set  period 
of  a  year  is  allowed  to  elapse  before  installation  into  some 

offices.215 

The  general  pattern  of  organization  is  the  group  of  three 
chief  with  “right-hand”  ( koyinge )  man  and  “left-hand”  ( nye - 
rrugge)  man,  the  positions  being  life-long.  At  the  death  of  the 
chief,  his  “right-hand”  man  succeeds,  and  is  himself  succeeded 
by  the  “left-hand”  man. 

In  all  the  towns  the  groups  are  (or  were) :  a  double-headed 
Town  chieftaincy,  two  curing  or  medicine  societies,  Flint  and 
Fire,  and  a  Snake  doctor,  two  clown  societies,  a  single  Hunt 
chief,  a  war  or  scalp-takers’  society  and  a  woman’s  society 
whose  outstanding  function  is  with  the  Hunt  chief  to  appoint 
to  office.  An  Eagle  society  and  a  Buffalo  society  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  included.  At  San  Juan  associated  with  the  Turtle 
dance,  a  maskless  kachina  dance,  are  two  clown  masks,  one 
from  the  Summer  people,  one  from  the  Winter  people.  The 
functions  are  held  for  life. 


214  At  Isleta  and  Jemez  there  appears  to  be  some  analogous  rule.  At  Jemez  I 
got  no  account  of  it,  but  there  was  a  notably  large  number  of  vacancies  in  office 
that  were  being  temporarily  filled  by  an  acting  chief.  There  is  a  probationary  period 
at  Cochiti  (Goldfrank,  1,  56). 

215  Our  comparative  observer  of  Namb6  asserted  that  this  period  was  observed 
for  every  office,  the  course  being  four  days  of  preliminary  initiation,  a  year  of 
“eggsetting,”  the  final  initiation  of  twelve  days.  The  year  of  “eggsetting”  was  not 
observed  for  Ramos  Archuleita  when  he  became  chief  of  the  Flint  doctors  of  San 
Juan.  He  was  installed  at  once  by  the  apienu  and  pik$  (see  p.  133).  A  head 
man  was  needed  at  once. 
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TOWN  CHIEFTAINCY 

Of  the  Summer  people  the  chief  is  called  po’gtoyo  (po’$- 
tunyo  or  tunjo,  S.  C.)  sendo  (po’qt,m  chief,  old  man),  or  payoke 
( payo ,  summer)  or  payogeri’ ingt' dwasendo  (S.  C.).  The  Winter 
chief  may  be  addressed  or  referred  to  as  tasendo  (father  old  man) 
and  the  Summer  chief  as  yiya  kwiyo  or  yakwiyo,  mother  old 
woman.217  In  the  tales  both  chiefs  are  referred  to  as  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  people.  Of  the  Winter  people  the  chief  is 
called  oyike  sendo  '(ice  hard  old  man)  or  oyike  sendo  (S.  C.). 
From  November  to  March  oyike  sendo  is  in  charge,  in  charge  of 
all  the  people;  from  March  to  November,  the  po’qtoyo  sendo. 
Between  the  two  chiefs  there  is  no  question  of  rank,  each  rules 
in  his  own  season,  and  yet  whenever  a  reference  to  but  one  chief 
is  in  order,  as  in  the  folk-tales,  it  is  Summer  chief  who  is  men¬ 
tioned.  Each  chief  has  two  assistants,  his  right-hand  man,  who 
sits  on  his  right,  and  his  left-hand  man,  who  sits  on  his  left, 
himself  “he  goes  in  the  middle.”  The  position  of  Town  chief  is, 
as  usual  elsewhere,  lifelong.  At  the  death  of  the  chief  his  right- 
hand  man  succeeds,218  the  left-hand  man  becoming  right-hand 
man.  Inheritance  of  office  through  kinship  is  entirely  out  of 
question,  theoretically;  in  practice  there  may  be  a  tendency  to 
choose  kinsmen  as  assistants.  A  San  Ildefonso  informant  said, 
“When  there  is  a  relative  they  put  him  in,  so  they  won’t  have  to 
come  out  from  their  house.”  The  practice  of  dedication  to 
office  has  also  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  (See  p.  111.) 


216  Po’qt,  ceremony  presiding  (Harrington,  2,  62),  said  of  both  Town  chiefs.  The 
etymology  is  obscure, — po  means  water  or  head  or  feather.  In  the  ritual  song 
associated  with  the  Town  chiefs,  poq,  is  translated  “water  runs,”  (see  p.  174), 
(cb,  come,  Harrington)  and  I  incline  to  translate  po'gtoyo  as  “water  runs  or  comes 
chief.”  Poqtpi,  water  runs  coming,  is  a  reference  to  “the  people  who  first  came  out 
of  the  Lake,”  i.e.,  the  people  of  the  Emergence.  See,  too,  below. 

217  Rosita  of  San  Juan  referred  to  the  Summer  chief  as  tasendo;  yakiwyo  seemed 
unfamiliar  to  her.  But  in  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  Summer  chief  is  referred  to  as  payo- 
kwi ,  Summer  Woman. 

218  At  San  Juan,  if  approved  of  by  the  pikq;  sendo  and  the  apienu.  See  p.  139. 
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No  work  is  done  for  the  Town  chiefs;  but  no  communal  work, 
notably  work  on  the  ditch,  irrigation  work,  is  required  of  them, 
nor  of  the  other  “old  men.” 

The  Town  chiefs  conduct  the  seasonal  transfer  ceremonies 
and  solstice  ritual,  taking  solstice  observations,  and  both  groups 
share  in  the  series  of  weather  retreats.  The  Town  chiefs  are  in 
charge  of  the  kachina  masks,  and  determine  on  kachina  dances. 
In  the  San  Juan  Emergence  myth  the  western  and  eastern 
mountain  ranges  are  assigned  respectively  to  Summer  Mother 
and  Winter  Mother,  so  with  their  kachina  they  approach  re¬ 
spectively  from  the  west  or  the  east.  Inferably,  if  now  or  ever 
the  Town  chiefs  lead  or  led  in  the  kachina,  they  would  approach, 
one  from  the  west,  the  other  from  the  east.  And  the  myth 
suggests  that  the  chiefs  would  carry  their  Mothers  with  them  as 

the  kachina  leader  does  at  Zuni.219 

Little  could  be  learned  definitely  of  the  Town  chieftaincy 
ritual.  Undoubtedly  they  are  custodians  of  the  Mothers220  with 
all  that  implies,  and  undoubtedly  prayer-stick  or  prayer-feather 
making  is  a  part  of  their  ritual.  I  infer,  too,  that,  like  the  town 
chief  of  Isleta,  they  are  custodians  of  the  native  tobacco  used 
in  ritual,  for,  as  I  heard  the  tradition  at  Nambe,  when  the  first 
Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man  came  out,  at  the  Emergence,  each 
had  a  stick  of  pogsa,  water  runs  tobacco,  with  the  tobacco 
leaves  and  seeds.  In  another  Nambe  tale221  Summer  Man,  who 
in  the  tale  is  referred  to  as  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man,  spends 
his  time  making  ritual  cigarettes. 

On  ceremonial  occasions  red  paint  is  smeared  on  the  hair 
parting  of  the  Town  chiefs  and  their  assistants  and  under  their 

eyes.  (S.  J.)222 

219  In  a  San  Juan  tale  the  Mother  shows  the  way.  Cf.  Dumarest,  231-233. 

220  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  Mother  is  described  as  hanging  up  by  a  string 
in  the  house  of  the  Summer  chief.  She  asks  to  be  uncovered  and  laid  in  the  middle 
of  a  basket,  and  given  corn  meal  to  eat. 

221  See  p.  284. 

222  See  the  folk-tale  in  which  Coyote  old  man  prepares  himself  to  become 
Summer  chief.  On  the  parting  of  one  of  the  Winter  Men  of  San  Juan  I  noticed  this 

make-up. 
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San  Juan 

After  the  death  of  a  Town  chief,  whether  Summer  Man  or 
Winter  Man,  the  pikg  waits  a  year  before  installing  his  succes¬ 
sor,  who  is  his  right-hand  man.  There  is  a  retreat  of  four  days 
in  the  house  of  the  deceased  chief,  without  fire  for  the  initiation 
of  the  Winter  chief.  On  the  fourth  night  they  go  to  the  kiva 
where  only  the  people  of  the  respective  moiety,  Summer  or 
Winter,  are  present.  In  the  case  of  the  Winter  chieftaincy  the 
initiate  stirs  the  fire  with  his  bare  hands  and  because  he  is  an 
ice  man  he  will  not  be  burned.  Then  the  pik(§  switches  him 
four  times.  “If  he  is  a  good  man,  nothing  will  hurt  or  burn 
him.”  ....  The  oxuwah  come  in.  He  feeds  them  (i.e.,  sprinkles 

meal  on  them) . All  day  the  people  of  the  installing  moiety 

are  inviting  those  of  the  other  moiety  to  their  houses  to  eat. 

Tangiping  (Parrot  mountain)  or  Tabiano  Cata  (Gen.  I,  11) 
is  the  present  (1922)  Summer  chief.  His  moiety  is  of  course 
Summer,  his  clan,  Mountain  eagle.  He  is  fifty-nine,  and  he 

has  been  in  office  five  years .  In  1926  I  got  a  different 

acount  from  a  Nambe-San  Juan  couple.  In  1925  “they  (the 
pix%  and  the  apienu )  were  making  payoke  (Summer  Man).” 
The  man  they  chose  ran  away,  in  order  not  to  be  forced  into 
the  office.  In  1926  he  was  still  absent.  Meanwhile  Tabiano 
Cata  had  volunteered  to  take  care  of  the  Mother.  He  did  not 
know  how,  so  he  died.  It  was  “too  dangerous.”  The  Mother 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  the  apienu.  Now,  in  1927,  another 
account  clears  up  the  situation.  The  old  Summer  chief  was 
Tqjhohe,  Sun  humming-bird,  or  Jose  Aleito.  His  daughter  had 
a  fatherless  child,  who  before  his  birth  was  vowed  to  the  office 
of  Summer  chief  by  his  grandfather  and  mother  Payoowi, 
Summer  pueblo  or  altar,  or  Benito  Aleito.  After  Jose  Aleito 
died,  his  grandson,  Benito,  was  either  too  young  (he  is  now  only 
thirty)  or  too  unwilling  to  take  office — he  kept  going  away  from 
the  pueblo.  So  Cata  was  put  in.  In  1925  Cata  died.  Now,  in 
1927,  Benito  Aleito  has  been  at  length  installed  poqtoyo 
kewin  (finished)  as  installation  is  called. 
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To  Tabiana  Cata,  Muanye,  Light-shaking,  has  been  right- 
hand  man.  Muanye  died  and  in  his  place  was  installed  Nanape, 
Cottonwood  prayer-feather,  or  Demasio  Cata  (house  75), nephew 
to  Tabiana,  his  brother’s  son.  Demasio  is  forty-one.  He  is  not 
only  senior  to  his  present  chief,  but  inferably  more  experienced. 
And  yet  he  was  not  appointed  Summer  chief;  but  a  younger, 
less  experienced  and  reluctant  man  who  had  been  vowed  to  the 
office.  An  illustration  here,  apparently,  of  the  compulsion  to 
fulfill  a  dedicatory  vow. 

Left-hand  man  to  Tabiana  Cata  and  still  to  his  successor, 
Benito  Aleito,  is  Po'tssg,  Snow  white,  or  Jose  Montoya.  Aged 
twenty-six.  He  is  called  left-hand  man,  but  he  is  not  yet  authen¬ 
ticated — he  has  not  been  initiated  or  installed — he  is  not  “fin¬ 
ished,”  and  is  used  only  as  a  messenger. 

Tsigowenu,  Lightning,  or  Maximiliano  Cruz  became  Winter 
chief  in  the  winter  of  1922-3,  at  the  age  of  forty-one.  He  was 
installed  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  predecessor.  The  deceased 
Winter  chief,  Tseka,  Spruce,  or  Romano  (Rumaldo)  Cruz,  and 
the  father  of  Maximiliano  Cruz  were  brothers,  i.e.,  the  present 
Winter  chief  is  the  paternal  nephew  of  his  predecessor,223  to 
whom  he  had  been  right-hand  man.  He  had  been  “given”  to  his 
uncle  when  sick  when  a  little  boy.  The  former  left-hand  man 
(Gen.  I,  9)  is  now  right-hand  man.  Incidentally  we  may  note 
that  this  assistant  is  senior  in  years  to  his  chief.  Likewise  of  a 
different  clan,  the  chief  being  Mountain  eagle,  and  the  right- 
hand  assistant,  Red  stone,  concrete  evidence  of  the  complete 
dissociation  between  chieftaincy  and  clanship.  From  another 
account  the  right-hand  man  is  Yotsire,  Cactus  bird,  or  Felix 
Castellano  (aged  65)  and  the  left-hand  man,  Ohuwape,  Kachina 
prayer-feather,  or  Santana  Archuleita  (Gen.  I,  9).  As  messenger 
for  them  serves  a  boy  called  Pobitsire,  Flower  bird,  or  Jose 
Inaz  Trujillo.  He  has  not  been  installed,  I  was  told;  however, 
pi.  16  is  a  representation  of  his  installation — oyike  pina 


223  M.C.  called  R.C.  tqnq  and  was  called  nabi  t. 


VO 


Installation  ceremony  of  a  Winter  Man  of  San  Juan 

.  Winter  chief  ( oyike  sendo).  2.  Right-hand  man.  3.  Initiate.  4.  Ritual  meal  basket.  5.  Medicine  water  bowl  ( pokwin ). 
Hot  water  bowl,  pinq  posuwa,  (see  p.  227).  7.  Track  of  the  chaparral  cock  on  the  meal  road. 
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kewe,  Winter  Man,  magic,  (?)  completion.  In  this  picture 
Tsiguwenu  sits  to  the  left,  “  showing  how  to  make  his  people 
oyike  .”  His  right  hand  man,  Yotsire,  stands  to  the  right, 
“praying  to  Clouds,  Rain,  Lightning,  Thunder,  to  the  Ohuwa, 
to  come  soon  with  their  pina  to  help  make  a  good  oyike.” 
Pobitsire  stands  in  the  middle,  holding  a  large  cactus. 

Santa  Clara 

Associated  with  the  Winter  chief  besides  his  right  and  his 
left,  are  seven  men  and  five  women;  associated  with  the  Summer 
chief  besides  his  right  and  left,  are  five  men  and  six  women.224 
This  additional  membership  is  recruited  through  sickness,  but 
there  is  no  curing  ritual.  A  sick  person  may  be  given  or  self- 
vowed226  to  either  group,  so  may  a  child  before  birth.  In  either 
case  a  name  is  given  to  the  recruit. 

The  change  from  summer  to  winter  charge,  and  vice  versa, 
by  the  summer  and  winter  groups  seems  not  to  be  as  marked  at 
Santa  Clara  as  at  San  Juan,  or  San  Ildefonso.  There  is  even  a 
suggestion  that  it  is  expressed  differently.  It  is  the  Summer 
chief  who  appoints  the  secular  officers223  and  on  New  Year’s 
Day  passes  on  the  governor’s  cane,  the  Summer  chief  “because 
it  is  coming  summer  now,”  i.e.,  the  payoke  sendo  works  in  winter 
towards  summer,  and  correspondingly  the  oyike  sendo  works  in 
summer  towards  winter. 

The  Summer  chief  is  Florentino  Sisnero,  a  middle-aged  man 
who  came  into  office  two  or  three  years  ago,  succeeding  Jose 
Maria  Naranho,  deceased.  Sisnero  had  been  right-hand  man  to 
Naranho.  The  men  were  unrelated.  The  clan  of  both  was 
unknown  to  my  informant. 

224  In  both  groups  the  women  only  take  food  to  the  men,  “they  do  not  stay 
with  them”  during  ceremonial.  At  San  Juan  it  was  stated  positively  that  no 
women  “looked  after”  the  men. 

225  Like  the  owner  of  house  58  who  gave  himself  to  the  Winter  chief,  changing 
his  moiety. 

226  This  political  control  by  the  Summer  people  may  be  an  outcome  of  their 
ascendency  as  forming  the  Progressive  party. 
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The  Winter  chief  is  an  older  man  who  has  been  in  office  six 
years — Pobiwj  (Flower  standing)  or  Severo  Naranho.  He  sue 
ceeded  to  Jose  Manue[l]  Naranho,227  his  father’s  brother. 
Severo  Naranho  had  been  given  to  the  group  when  he  was  sick 
in  boyhood.  He  belongs  to  the  Badger  clan,  an  affiliation  known 
to  my  informant  because  he  is  related  to  her,  being  her  father  s 
brother’s  son.  She  is  herself  one  of  the  women  in  his  ceremonial 
group,  “five  women  we  are.”  Unrelated  to  Naranho  is  his  right 
hand  man  and  presumptive  successor,  Bira  Butire.  When 
Severo  Naranho  was  selected  for  office,  the  group  stayed  inside 
kwgri  kiva  twelve  days,  and  there  was  a  night-time  dance,  pre¬ 
sumably  kachina,  in  the  kiva.  Everybody  had  a  feast. 

San  Udefonso 

Oyike  sendo 228  and  payoke  sendo  or  poingtuyo 229  has  each  in 
his  group  four  men,  right-hand  man,  left-hand  man,  and  two 
others.230  The  present  Winter  chief,  Powi  or  Agapito  Pena, 
Winter,  Grass,  is  fifty-six.  The  present  Summer  chief,  Teetse, 
Summer,  Sun,  is  forty-one,  and  has  been  in  office  three  years. 
He  is  no  relation  to  his  predecessor. 

Nambe  and  Tesuque 

The  last  Summer  chief  of  Nambe  died  about  1908,  and  the 
last  Winter  chief,  Tseyt’a(  Yellow  mark)231  or  Francisco  Anaiya, 
a  Sand  clansman,  about  1900.232  His  “right-hand  man,”  Awipi 
or  Agustin  Vihil  (house  6),  Winter,  survives.  Vihil  s  father  had 


227  Father  of  Genealogy  III,  12. 

228  His  wife  is  referred  to  as  oyike  kwiyo. 

229  In  a  San  Ildefonso  folk-tale  poingtuyo  kwiyo  is  referred  to,  in  English,  as 
“our  head  woman.”  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  wife  of  the  poingtuyo  is  instructed 
to  bring  food  and  water  during  a  ceremonial  retreat,  and  to  sweep  the  room,  in 
poingtuyo' s  own  house  where  men  are  ritually  at  work. 

230  According  to  a  woman  informant  each  chief  was  alone,  solo,  she  affirmed, 

without  assistants. 

231  This  was  his  infant  name;  his  name  of  initiation  was  not  used. 

232  Harrington  in  1910  refers  to  the  singleTown  chief  (cacique), as  Winter  chief 

(Harrington,  2,  361). 
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also  been  “right-hand  man”  to  the  Winter  chief.  Hopeanye  or 
Rumaldo  (Ramon)  Padilla  (house  2)  is  “left-hand  man”  as  his 
father’s  brother  had  been.  Rumaldo  was  appointed  to  the  office. 
Muanye  or  Alcario  Pena,  a  Weasel  clansman  (house  9),  has  been 
talked  of  for  Summer  chief  “since  he  was  a  little  boy.”  I  infer 
he  was  dedicated  to  the  office,  as  he  had  been  to  the  kossa 
chieftaincy.233  K’oping  or  Salvador  Garcia  (house  8)  is  “right- 
hand  man”  and  Tse^pi  or  Loretto  Vihil234  is  “left-hand  man.” 
Now  in  1927  they  are  talking  of  “giving  water”  in  October  to 
Oye’ping  (Hoar  frost  mountain)  or  Agoyope  or  Ricardo  Tafoya 
(house  16),  great  nephew  of  the  last  Summer  chief. 

About  1918  it  was  decided  to  make  Posetsire  or  Jose  de  la 
Cension  Pena  (uncle  to  Pitasio  Pena  in  house  3)  Winter  chief 
with  the  help  of  Tesuque.  All  the  Winter  people  of  Nambe  went 
to  Tesuque,  where  there  was  a  retreat  of  four  days  by  the  Win¬ 
ter  chief  and  his  associates.  This  ceremony  was  to  initiate  the 
waiting  period  of  one  year  which  is  called  wahsoge,  egg  set  or 
to  lay  an  egg.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  there  would  have 
been  the  installation  ceremony  of  twelve  days,  also  at  Tesuque, 
had  not  Posetsire  run  away.  He  told  the  governor  of  Nambe  he 
was  going  away  to  work  for  the  supplies  necessary  to  the  in¬ 
stalling;  but  he  did  not  return  for  the  installation.  When  he  did 
return  to  Nambe  he  became  blind,  and  there  was  no  question 
but  that  this  was  the  punishment  due  him.  Now  he  lives  with  a 
sister  married  into  San  Juan. 

Between  San  Juan  and  Nambe  there  are  several  intermar¬ 
riages,  and  in  one  such  Nambe  household  it  was  opined  that  if 
the  people  had  gone,  not  to  Tesuque,  but  to  San  Juan,  “the 
head  pueblo,”  for  help  in  procuring  their  Town  chief,  the  event 
might  have  turned  out  otherwise.  “Although  Tesuque  keeps 
to  all  its  old  ways,  it  could  not  do  anything.” 

However,  in  the  case  of  installing  the  Nambe  “left-hand 
man”  to  Winter  chief,  Tesuque  put  it  through  all  right.  As 


233  Seep.  131. 

234  Lives  one  mile  out  of  town.  In  1926,  governor  of  Namb6. 
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usual  a  year  after  the  ceremony  of  setting  the  egg,  the  instal¬ 
lation  ceremonial  was  held — a  few  days  before  Christmas.  The 
initiate  was  bathed  every  midnight  in  the  river,  through  the  ice. 
This  bath  renders  him  hard,  making  his  meat  (flesh)  and  bones 
like  ice,  because  he  is  to  be  an  ice  man.  (“Every  one  says  it  is 
harder  to  be  Winter  people  than  Summer  people  commented 
the  informant,  herself  a  Winter  person.)  Women  were  not 
allowed  into  the  ceremonial  room  until  the  last  night.  “We 
women  (the  Nambe  kinswomen  of  the  initiate)  took  dinner  to 
them.”  Two  women  would  go  together  and  any  woman  who 
was  pregnant  and  wanted  a  boy  baby  would  like  to  be  one  of 
the  women  to  go.  Two  war  captains  would  come  to  the  door  of 
the  ceremonial  room  to  receive  the  bowl  of  food.  One  war 
captain  would  carry  a  bowl  of  medicine  water,  the  other  would 
give  a  drink  from  it  to  the  women.  On  the  pregnant  woman  the 
other  woman  will  spit  the  water,  rubbing  it  over  the  woman,  and 
say,  “Expect  a  baby  boy.”  If  anybody  is  looking  on,  the  woman 
will  carry  the  water  in  her  mouth  to  her  house235  and  there  spit 

it  over  the  pregnant  woman .  On  the  last  night  of  the 

ceremony  corn  meal  is  dropped  into  boiling  water,  which  the 
Winter  Men  stir  around  four  times  with  their  fingers,  without 
being  burned.  Are  they  not  ice  men?  Then  they  give  the  dough 
to  the  women  present  who  take  it  home  as  medicine  for  burns. 
The  bowl  of  hot  water  on  the  altar  represented  in  pi.  16  pre¬ 
sumably  refers  to  this  rite. 

The  fetich,  referred  to  as  saiya,  grandmother,  on  the  altar 
of  the  Tesuque  Winter  chief  was  a  large  round  cactus  (; yoh ) 
girt  with  feathers  and  with  icicles  that  do  not  melt.  Ndtnbi 
yose  tara  (his  cactus  stomach  father)  and  nambi  yose  iya  (his 
cactus  stomach  mother),  are  terms  of  reference  to  this  fetich, 
“his  god,”236  translated  Benina.  The  oyika  (ice  mother)  of  the 

235  Medicine  water  may  be  carried  thus  by  the  Hopi,  probably  by  other  Pueblos 

also. 

236  It  was  brought  from  Kuscgping ,  where  for  initiations  “they  get  all  their 
gods.”  See  p.  179.  In  a  Tesuque  tale  Cactus  youth  lives  on  Turquoise  mountain. 
(Parsons,  4,  116). 
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Winter  chief  is  a  white  stone  representing  ice.  It  is  kept  covered 
with  a  mat  of  willow.  The  left-hand  Winter  Man  at  his  instal¬ 
lation  was  given  a  like  oyika.  Now,  later,  I  am  told  that  this 
man,  Padilla,  is  considered  the  right-hand  man,  and  Vihil,  the 
Winter  chief  proper,  and  that  both  men  were  installed  at  the 
same  ceremonial.237 

The  relations  between  the  Winter  Men  of  Tesuque  and  the 
Winter  Men  of  Nambe  remain  close.  Whenever  the  Winter 
people  of  Tesuque  present  a  dance,  the  Winter  Men  of  Nambe 
are  fetched  to  Tesuque  and  the  women  of  their  families  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  feast.  The  Winter  chief  of  Tesuque  comes  to 
Nambe  for  the  dance  of  the  Winter  oxuwah. 

The  Winter  chief  of  Tesuque  is  T^kwjggj,  Sun  buzzard,  or 
Teopilo.  His  right-hand  man  is  HQpobi,  Corn  flower,  or  Juan 
Corriz,  his  left-hand  man,  Po'tsg,  Snow  white,  or  Carloto 
Suaso.  They  have  about  six  helpers.  The  Summer  chief  is 
Pobiping,  Flower  mountain,  or  Hinio  Garcia.  He  is  an  old  man. 
His  right-hand  is  Payotsire,  Summer  bird,  or  Juan  Jose  Pino; 
his  left-hand,  T^ta,  Sun  mark,  or  Manuel  Vihil.  They,  too, 
have  about  six  helpers.  Benina  of  Nambe  opines  that  recruiting 
is  through  self- vow. 

MEDICINE  SOCIETY 

The  medicine  or  doctoring  society  is  called  pu'fonaP 8  It  is 
recruited  through  vowing  to  it  sick  persons;239  but  patients  are 
not  necessarily  given  to  the  society. 

The  pu'fona  are  the  exorcising  or,  to  use  the  Pueblo  ver¬ 
nacular,  cleaning  society.  They  “clean”  the  race  track  for  the 
runners.240  In  one  of  the  San  Juan  Emergence  tales  they  are 


237  See  pp.  227-9. 

238  This  is  the  quasi-esoteric  term.  Wokondi  is  the  usual  term  for  doctor. 
Keh,  Bear,  is  the  term  in  use  at  Namb6  and  Tesuque.  Pu  means  root;  possibly 
the  term  Pufona  refers  to  their  root  medicine. 

239  See  p.  125  for  initiation  through  a  kind  of  trespass  or  meddling. 

240  Seepp.  233-235. 
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referred  to  as  cleaning  for  the  new  town  settlement.  Like  their 
homologues  elsewhere,  they  “clean”  the  fields.  In  a  general 
account  it  was  stated  that  the  Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man 
went  with  tobacco  and  meal  to  the  pufona  to  ask  them  to  go 
out  at  night  with  their  feathers  (of  exorcism)  and  clean  up  the 
fields  and  the  pueblo. 

San  Juan 

There  are  two  pu'fona  societies,  tsaiyo  pufona ,  cut  big 
pufona ,  (also  referred  to  as  pahpufona,  fire  pufona)  and  tsihpu- 
fona,  flint  pufona.  This  from  my  last  reliable  authority,  an 
earlier  informant  said  there  was  but  one  pufona  society  which 
consisted  of  ten  male  members,  and  four  female.  This  is  the 
membership  of  the  Flint  pufona.  The  women  “take  care  of 
them,”  i.e.,  of  the  men,  and  do  not  cure.  The  pufona  sendo  is 
very  old,  he  is  accounted  the  oldest  man  in  town.241  “They  say 
when  pufona  s%ndo  dies,  all  will  break  up,  no  more  pufona .” 
Since  this  was  written  the  Flint  pufona  sendo,  Jose  Antonio 
Garcia  (see  house  5),  has  died  (1924)  and  Opahbe,  Ramos 
Archuleta  (see  house  81  and  pi.  1),  has  succeeded  him.  Ramos 
Archuleta242  has  been  for  many  years  the  most  influential  man 
in  town.  Everybody  likes  him,  and  the  young  men  pay  more 
attention  to  him  than  to  anyone.  He  was  right-hand  man  to 
Garcia.  Now,  right-hand  man  to  Ramos  is  Nanatsey  (Cotton¬ 
wood  yellow)  or  Bautisto  Awino,  and  left-hand  man  is  Tsey- 
ohuwa  (Spruce  ohuwa )  or  Walupi  Garcia.  Of  Fire  pufona  there 
are  but  two,  Ta  (Sun)  or  Jose  Maria  Cruz,  Fire  pufona  sendo , 
and  his  right-hand  man,  Roping  (Buffalo  mountain)  or  Santi¬ 
ago  Archuleita. 

The  pufona  have  been  recruited  through  the  characteristic 
Pueblo  form  of  self-dedicatory  vow.  “When  a  boy  is  sick  he  lets 


241  See  p.  40. 

242  The  mother  of  Ramos  was  a  Namb6  woman,  sister  of  Genealogy  V,  2,  but 
the  Namb6  cousin  of  Ramos  did  not  know  his  clan,  one  more  illustration  of  the 
failure  of  the  Tewa  clan  to  function  as  a  social  unit. 
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all  his  relations  ( matui )  know  that  he  wants  to  belong  to  pu'fona. 
Somebody  goes  to  the  pu'fona  house  to  tell  them  he  wants  to 
belong  to  them.  Then  he  gets  well.” 

Sucking  out  what  has  got  into  the  body,243  by  accident  or  by 
witchcraft,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the  sickness,  is  here  as 
elsewhere  in  vogue.  A  story  was  told  at  San  Juan  of  the  use  of 
sucking  by  the  pu'fona  in  behalf  of  the  child  of  the  white  store¬ 
keeper  who  was  his  friend.244  The  child  had  swallowed  a  nail 
from  a  doll.  Castor  oil  was  first  tried,  without  success.  Then  the 
pu'fona  was  summoned  and  he  sucked  out  the  nail. 

In  a  difficult  labor  one  of  two  or  three  pu'fona  is  summoned. 
Among  the  women  pu'fona  there  is  a  midwife  ( eyehcggedikwi , 
have  baby,  help,  woman)  who  is  referred  to  as  iya,  mother. 
One  such  midwife  there  is  said  to  be  in  each  set  of  pu'fona  in 
each  pueblo  except  Nambe  where  they  call  on  the  pu'fona  mid¬ 
wife  of  Tesuque.  (See  p.  14). 

Rosita  of  San  Juan  could  recall  no  instance  of  snake  bite.246 
Her  grandfather  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  a  long  time  ago ; 
since  then  there  had  been  no  lightning  struck  case.246  The  idea 
of  curing  for  lightning  shock  or  for  snake  bite  seemed  unfamiliar. 

Clairvoyance  247  or  prediction  is  a  pu'fona  endowment. 
They  always  know  what  anybody  is  thinking.  Once  there  was 
a  San  Juan  pu'fona  who  “always  told  the  truth,  he  would  tell 
his  patient  if  he  were  going  to  live  or  die.  But  people  got 
scared,  they  did  not  want  to  know  when  they  were  going  to 
die.  So  now  pu'fona  don’t  say,  they  just  give  medicine.”  Also 


243  Such  as  “pointed  things  and  stones,”  see  p.  146.  In  another  San  Juan  tale 
when  Lightning’s  belly  is  cut  open,  in  it  is  found  “nothing  good,  only  sticks  and 
stones  and  pointed  things.” 

244  And  also  a  friend  of  the  Bears.  See  p.  252. 

246  A  snake  found  in  town  would  be  killed  and  burned.  “They  don’t  belong 
here,”  people  say,  “but  in  the  hills.”  Still,  in  a  folk-tale,  meal  is  offered  to  the 
Snakes,  just  as  it  is  elsewhere.  And  there  is  a  Snake  doctor  (see  p.  123)  who  cures, 
to  be  sure,  for  burns  or  sores  rather  than  snake  bite. 

24(5  My  Santa  Clara  informant  knew  of  no  case. 

247  Through  gazing  into  the  medicine  bowl.  See  pp.  125,  257,  304n.  575. 
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they  give  their  patient  kaye,  bear  or  lion  fetich,  to  wear  in  his 
belt. 

Bear  legs  are  used  as  elsewhere  as  receptacles  for  altar 
paraphernalia.  And  from  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  it  is  plain  that 
bears  are  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  pu'fona.  Bear  old  man  and 
Bear  old  woman  are  described  as  returning  to  their  den,  early 
in  the  morning,  from  a  night  curing  ceremony  where  they  were 


Fig.  2.  Oxuwa  fendi  tuyose,  Black  Cloud  chief. 

Drawn  by  a  townsman  of  San  Juan. 

helping  the  pu'fona  and  were  paid  by  them  with  wafer-bread 
and  sweet  corn,  just  as  elsewhere  the  human  doctors  are  paid 
with  food.  The  Bears  have  only  to  hang  their  skins  up  on  the 
wall  to  become  human. 

Another  San  Juan  folk-tale  is  so  explicit  in  regard  to  be¬ 
witching  through  a  “doll”  and  to  pu'fona  methods  that  it  calls 
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for  quotation.  See  pp.  124-5.  In  this  tale  it  is  indicated  that  al¬ 
though  the  boy  is  the  fastest  of  runners,  yet  is  he  caught  by  the 
pufona.  In  another  San  Juan  tale  it  is  explicitly  stated  that 
the  pufona  or  one  to  whom  they  give  their  medicine  can  levitate 
and  fly.  And  Bear  men  of  Nambe  are  described  as  travelling 
both  underground  and  in  the  air,  great  distances  in  brief  periods, 


Fig.  3.  Companion  to  Black  Cloud  chief. 
Drawn  by  a  townsman  of  San  Juan. 


a  facility  I  have  found  greatly  emphasized  as  a  trait  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  of  Isleta. 

Four  masks  belong  to  the  pufona — oxuwa  fendi  tuyose 
(< oxuwa  black  chief  man)  (see  fig.  2)  who  whips  at  the  initiation 
into  the  Society,  and  who  appears  also  at  moiety  initiations, 
and  three  others  whose  names  I  failed  to  learn.  (See  figs.  3,  6,  7). 
All  four  appear  at  the  general  curing  ceremony  in  the  spring. 
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Santa  Clara 

There  is  but  one  society — the  pa'pujona  (fire  pufona). 
Formerly  there  were  tsih  (flint)  pufona.  Medicine  men  are 
referred  to  generically  as  kehe  (Bears).  In  the  pa' pufona  there 
are  twelve  men  and  seven  women.  The  pa'pufona  sendo  or 
chief  is  Walupi  Naranho,  his  “right”  is  Damasio  Naranho,  who, 
despite  of  name,  is  unrelated. 

The  pa'pufona  have  animal  fetiches  in  their  keeping. 

San  Ildefonso 

There  are  two  sets  of  pufona,  the  pahpu'fona  and  the 
tewa  pufona  from  Santa  Clara.  The  Fire  pufona  are  said  to 
consist  of  five  men  and  no  women,  and  the  tewa  pufona  of  six 
men  and  two  women.  Chief  of  the  Fire  pufona  is  Tetse  (Cotton 
eagle).  Chief  of  the  tewa  pufona  is  Kenyo,  Summer,  Grass, 
(house  4,  list  A).  The  tewa  pufona  have  the  images  of  the  war 
gods  ( towa’e )  in  their  keeping.  The  Fire  pufona  use  one  of  the 
Winter  people’s  kivas. 

Tesuque 

The  doctors  are  called  keh,  Bear,  and  there  are  two  so¬ 
cieties,  tema  keh  (tenia,  Keresan)  or  pahpufona,  and  tewa  keh 
(tewa  meaning  home-made)  or  tsih  pufona.248  The  Fire  pufona 
chief  is  Poyota  (Spotted  Reed)  or  Tomas  Suaso,  and  the  Flint 
pufona  chief  is  Kota  (Spotted  Corn)  or  Pakunda  Sanchi.  One 
of  the  “Bears”  is  Pose  or  Merce  Vihil  who  is  mentioned  as  the 
most  influential  man  in  Tesuque. 

In  June,  1927,  a  Tesuque  boy  was  at  work  in  a  mill  at  Ber- 
nalillio  with  a  Zia  boy.  The  Tesuque  boy’s  arm  got  black;  the 
Zia  boy  had  bewitched  him.  The  Tesuque  boy  went  home  and 
was  initiated  into  the  Fire  pufona  (?  tema  pufona )  and  then  into 
the  tewa  kossa.  His  kossa  cure  initiation  was  completed  at  once; 


248  An  exact  parallel  to  the  Isletan  system  of  Town  Fathers  and  Laguna 
Fathers. 
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but  as  pufona  he  was  not  finished.  A  year  after  being  “given 
water”  he  will  go  through  the  final  twelve  day  initiation,  i.e., 
in  June,  1928. 

Peculiar  to  Tesuque  is  a  snake  society  which  cures  for  sores, 
burns,  and  grave  sickness — p(§yo  keh  (snake  big,  bear)  or  Big 
snake  doctors. 

Four  Bear  men  from  Tesuque  visited  Nambe  in  1917  to 
cooperate  in  the  ceremony  held  at  that  time  against  the  in¬ 
fluenza  epidemic. 

Nambe 

Formerly  there  were  the  two  societies,  tsih  keh  (Flint  bear) 
and  Tewa  keh.  Today  but  two  doctors  or  Bear  men  of  the 
medicine  organization  survive — the  old  man  or  chief,  Pipvats^e 
of  the  Grass  clan,  a  Summer  man  (house  11),  and  Muaping, 
Weasel  clan,  Summer  (house  1).  In  the  spring  of  1928  there 
is  to  be  an  initiation.  As  elsewhere  curing  consists  largely  of 
witch  catching,  securing  the  doll  or  creature  which  is  called 
chuge  ( tsuge ),  witch.  “What  kind  of  witch  did  they  catch?” 
will  be  asked  about  a  cure.  It  may  be  a  witsuge,  rag  [doll] 
witch  or  a  musa  tsuge,  cat  witch,  or  a  tsire  tsuge,  bird  witch 
(particularly  a  woodpecker,  pio‘).  An  actual  cat  or  bird  is 
brought  in  by  the  doctor.  See  p.  305. 

The  doctor  chews  patowa  wo'pu  (medicine  root)  which 
makes  him  “like  drunk”  and  very  brave. 

A  curing  ceremony  witnessed  at  Nambe  by  a  San  Juan  man 
of  Nambe  descent  was  in  part  described.  The  patient  was  a 
girl  of  ten.  Red  ants  had  been  sent  into  her  body  by  a  witch 
(chuge).  To  her  house  all  her  relations  (matuih)  were  invited, 
among  them  my  informant  of  San  Juan.  The  patient  was 
thoroughly  bathed,  then  she  was  placed  nude  on  a  blanket 
and  the  pufona  with  his  feathers  brushed  her.  The  red  ants 
fell  off  her  and  on  to  the  blanket.  The  ants  did  not  move  away 
from  the  blanket,  and  they  were  thrown  into  the  fire. 
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Snake  Doctor  (p%yo  pufona  or  keh) 

This  medicine-man  is  not  associated  with  the  curing 
societies,  nor  has  he  any  associates;  he  cures  on  his  own 
sores  and  burns.  His  outstanding  curing  trait  is,  instead  of 
using  feathers  to  brush  with,  to  lick  the  afflicted  parts  with 
his  tongue.  At  San  Juan  the  Snake  doctor  is  Yellow  buffalo 
or  Carnacion  Montoya  (who  is  also  the  Eagle  doctor — see  p.  206) ; 
at  Tesuque,  Pojgtsire  (Water  runs  bird)  or  Elaiyo  Vihil  is 
Snake  doctor;  and  at  Nambe,  Hots^e  (Corn  white)  or  Pimenio 
Tafoya  (house  4). 

There  is  at  Nambe  a  Snake  kachina  who  brings  medicine 
to  the  people  for  burns. 

The  Witch  Doll 249 

There  was  a  boy  married  to  the  daughter  of  pufona  sendo.  This 
pu'fona  sendo  had  pinqn  to  catch  witches.  The  boy  did  not  believe  that 
pu'fona  sendo  had  pinqn.  The  boy  was  a  fast  runner,  nobody  couldbeat  him. 
Pufona  sendo  stayed  in  four  nights,  and  after  four  days  everybody 
would  go  into  the  Big  kiva,  men  and  women,  and  pufona  would  give  them 
medicine.  The  Outside  chief  would  go  around  to  every  house  to  call  them. 
About  this  time  (4  p.m.),  this  girl  was  washing  her  husband’s  head,  and 
he  was  thinking,  “I  am  going  to  see  if  they  have  pinqn ,  if  it  is  a  lie  or  the 
truth.  I  am  going  to  make  a  doll,  and  I  wonder  if  they  can  catch  me.” 
She  combed  his  hair  well.  He  got  a  rag  and  shook  it  well  and  put  it  under 
his  blanket.  He  got  another  and  put  it  under  his  blanket  and  he  got  another 
and  put  it  under  his  blanket.  “This  is  enough,  I  can  make  a  big  doll.” 
He  went  to  the  river,  and  sat  down  and  began  to  make  the  doll.  He  made 
ears  and  eyes  and  mouth  and  he  held  it  out  and  looked  at  it.  “I  think  it 
is  good,”  he  said.  He  made  arms,  too.  “I  am  going  to  lay  it  here,  and 
after  supper  I  will  come  after  it.”  He  laid  it  down  and  covered  it  with 
earth.  He  left  and  as  he  went  he  looked  back  and  there  was  the  doll 
running  after  him.  “ H ewembohar qhi'  \  it  lives,”  he  said.  He  caught  it  and 
laid  it  down  and  covered  it.  This  time  it  did  not  run  after  him  again.  He 
came  home.  That  night  his  wife  and  father  and  mother  were  bathing 
and  washing  their  head  to  get  ready.  “Where  were  you  so  long?”  said 
his  wife.  “Just  taking  a  walk,”  he  said.  They  got  ready.  It  was  growing 
dark.  They  said,  “We  will  go  first,  so  the  women  can  get  good  seats,  the 
men  last;  when  you  come,  lock  the  house.” — “I  am  going  to  get  ready 
now  to  go  chuge  (witch).”  He  took  off  his  shirt  and  trousers  and  tied  up 


249  For  a  close  Keresan  parallel  in  witch-catching,  also  for  a  picture  of  a  witch 
“doll,”  see  Dumarest,  163-165,  fig.  1. 
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his  hair  way  up  on  his  head  and  got  to  (white  clay)  and  put  it  all  over  his 
head.  He  had  a  looking-glass.  “I  need  something  yet.”  He  got  a  ragged 
old  dress.  He  tied  it  around  his  arms  and  legs,  under  his  knees.  He  put 
black  paint  (hand  prints)  over  each  shoulder.  “If  they  catch  me,  they 
have  pinqn.  If  they  do  not  catch  me,  they  have  no  pinqn .”  As  he  was 
getting  ready,  in  came  the  doll.  uHewemboharqhi'\  this  is  alive.”  He 
caught  it  and  went  out.  Those  pu'fona  were  at  work  now.  Those  Outside 
chiefs  were  up  on  a  roof  and  looking  around.  This  boy,  nobody  saw  him, 
he  got  a  little  stone  and  threw  it  at  the  Outside  chief.  Nobody  saw  him, 
the  witch  helped  him.  Then  they  looked  in  their  medicine  bowl,  and  saw 
that  boy,  what  he  was  doing.  The  pu'fona  got  mad  and  threw  out  their 
arms,  and  that  hit  him  outside.  So  he  went  to  his  house,  running  into  his 
father’s  house,  the  doll  under  his  arm.  He  hid  way  up  high  behind  the 
corn  store.  They  went  in,  those  pu'fona,  and  took  him  down.  He  was 
struggling.  There  were  lots  of  people  in  the  kiva  and  they  took  him  in 
with  his  doll.  They  did  not  know  who  it  was.  They  sat  him  down  where 
those  pu'fona  were  sitting.  That  pu'fona  sendol  it  was  his  soningi.m 
His  mother  and  his  wife  they  did  not  know  about  it  as  yet.  Then  he  said, 
“Here  they  are  all  together.  You  must  believe  in  what  our  Mother  is 
working  here  for  us.  But  my  own  son  does  not  believe  in  it.  Now  he  will 
see.”  And  he  gave  him  medicine.  And  the  boy  looked  in  the  water, 
and  he  saw  himself  in  there.  “My  wife  is  combing  my  hair.”  He  thinks 
how  he  was  shaking  out  the  rags.  He  sees  himself  shaking  one  rag,  then 
another.  He  thinks  of  how  he  went  up  to  the  river,  and  made  a  doll. 
“There  I  am  hiding  the  doll.  Then  I  went  along  with  the  doll  running  after 
me.  I  caught  it  again  and  hid  it  again.  And  I  came  into  my  house  and  my 
wife  gave  me  to  eat  and  my  wife  went  to  the  kiva  with  my  mother  and 
sister.  And  I  was  painting  with  white,  and  putting  on  black  hand  prints, 
and  tying  an  old  dress  on  my  arms  and  legs.  Then  came  the  doll  and  I 
took  him.”  He  was  talking  of  all  he  had  done.  “I  came  out  and  threw  a 
stone  at  the  Outside  chief  and  ran  away,  and  when  the  pu'fona  shook  their 
arms  at  me  I  nearly  fell  down,  and  ran  away  and  hid  way  up  in  the  stack. 
They  followed  me,  caught  me,  brought  me  into  the  kiva.”  All  this  he  saw 
in  the  bowl.  So  now  he  believed,  and  he  became  pu'fona. 

CLOWN  SOCIETY 

At  first  I  was  inclined  to  associate  the  two  groups,  kossa 
and  kwirana,  with  the  moiety  classification,  biased  as  I  was 
by  comparative  data  from  Isleta,  Jemez,  and  the  Keres;  but 
the  Tewa  details  do  not  support  this  view.  Membership  in 


250  Male  connection  by  marriage,  i.e.,  son-in-law.  Laughter  here,  the  situation 
seemed  very  comic  to  both  narrator  and  interpreter. 
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the  groups  is  through  trespass  or  dedication,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  there  are  Summer  and  Winter  peoples  in  both  groups. 
Furthermore,  in  one  of  the  San  Juan  Emergence  tales,  after 
the  creation  of  the  kossa  prototypes  by  pik%  sendo,  from  the 
meal  of  two  ears  of  sweet-corn  made  into  images  called  tapaya- 
chiamu ,251  one  kossa  travels  with  the  Summer  people  and  the 
other  kossa  with  the  Winter  people.  In  the  kiva  of  Nambe, 
let  me  recall,  the  two  centre  posts  are  striped  black  and  white 
to  represent  the  kossa,  one  for  the  Summer  people,  the  other 
for  the  Winter  people,  who  are  seated  on  different  sides  of  the 

kiva. 

There  are  few  kwirana  anywhere,  and  little  to  be  learned 
about  them.  At  Nambe  it  was  said  that  “the  kossa  come 
first.”  The  lake  or  spring  of  both  Nambe  and  Tesuque  kwirana 

is  at  Cochiti. 

The  kossa  come  out  to  play  in  the  kachina  dances  without 
mask  and  in  the  mask  dances.  In  the  San  Juan  folk-tale  of 
the  boy  who  lets  the  kachina  escape  to  dance,  the  kossa  are 
also  let  out,  i.e.,  kachina  and  kossa  are  associated  together,  and 
kossa ,  like  kachina,  contribute  to  rainfall.  The  corn  husk 
pokes  of  the  headdress  of  the  kossa  are  called  sohua  (mist). 
The  Tewa  kossa  have  rain-making  prototypes  or  spirit  patrons,252 
as  have  the  Keresan  koshare. 

I  referred  to  the  tale  of  the  escaping  kachina.  In  other  San 
Juan  folk-tales  the  association  between  the  kossa  and  the 
kachina  is  still  plainer.  The  little  boys  who  are  performing 
the  trial  of  magic,  before  they  summon  the  kachina,  make 
themselves  look  like  kossa,  painting  themselves  black  and 
white  with  ashes;  and  in  the  tale  of  the  masker  who  breaks 
his  taboo  of  continence,  after  the  kossa  talk  to  the  kachina 


251  Compare  the  Keresan  term  payetemu,  youth,  as  applied  to  the  koshare  who 
are  Sun  youths;  also  the  Jemez  term  patyabo,  for  the  patron  of  their  Clown  society, 

the  tabosh  (Parsons,  3,  126). 

252  Referred  to,  as  noted,  as  tapayachiamu. 
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Kossa  altar  ceremony,  San  Juan 

1.  Kossa  chief.  2.  Kossa  assistant.  3.  Horned  water  snake.  4.  Medicine  bowl,  in  it,  the  gourd  rattle  and  exorcising  feathers  of  Kossa 
old  man.  5.  Sun  Lake,  outlined  in  ritual  meal.  6.  Meal  “road”  with  chaparral  cock  “tracks”  and  corn  husks  and  feathers.  7.  Posendo, 
Water  old  man.  8.  Ritual  road.  9.  Lightning  (tsigoweno .pinq).  10.  Ritual  meal  basket. 
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and  tell  them  to  go  home,  the  kossa  catch  the  culprit  and  try 
to  remove  the  mask  which  sticks  to  him. 

At  Nambe  it  was  said  that  if  the  river  went  dry  or  flooded, 
the  kossa  would  ask  Avanyo,  the  Horned  Water  Serpent 
(see  p.  274),  for  help  to  bring  water  or  to  check  it.  They 
asked  in  their  house  with  their  pokwinge  (medicine  bowl)  i.e., 
altar.  See  pi.  17  and  below. 

In  one  of  the  San  Juan  Emergence  tales  the  kossa  are 
referred  to  as  sprinkling  with  their  medicine  water  in  all  the 
directions  as  they  pray  for  increase  of  the  people,  for  “lots 
of  children.”  The  kossa,  again  like  the  ko share  of  the  Keres, 
have  a  phallic  function. 

San  Juan 

The  kwirana  are  represented  but  by  one  man,  a  man  of 
the  Summer  people,  Poyuntsire,  Water  pointed  bird,253  or 
Jose  Domingo  Cruz,  and  two  women,  Payotsey,  Summer 
yellow,  or  Ramona  Martinez  (aged  fifty)  and  Y^kats^wipokwi, 
Willow  leaf  blue  lake,  or  Doloreta  Cruz,  the  sister  of  Jose 
Domingo  Cruz.  The  kwirana  never  “come  out,”  it  was  said. 
“When  kwirano  sendo  dies  (he  is  twenty-eight)  there  won’t  be 
any  more  kwirana  because  women  don’t  give  their  sick  baby 
boys  any  more  to  the  kwirana .”  The  kwirana  were  recruited 
by  the  dedication  of  male  infants  vowed  by  their  parents. 
Eme  kwirano ,  give  to  kwirana ,254  is  the  term  in  use.  Jose 
Domingo  Cruz  had  been  thus  dedicated  by  his  mother  who 
before  his  birth  went  blind,  so  she  gave  her  unborn  child  to 
them. 

The  kwirana  are  supposed  to  come  out  to  play  at  the 
request  of  the  war  captain.  The  last  time  they  were  out  was 


253  Dives  from  tree  for  fish;  eats  fish  only;  sings  at  river,  only  at  night. 

254  The  Keresan  term  wikori,  associated  with  the  Keresan  kurena  or  kwirano , 
was  familiar  and  identified  with  kwirana.  The  Keresan  taboos  on  their  kurena  in 
the  matter  of  eating  Rocky  Mountain  bee  plant  and  jack-rabbit  were  unfamiliar. 
Nor  were  chicken-hawk  feathers  associated  with  the  kwirana. 
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at  a  Basket  dance,  about  ten  years  ago.  At  this  dance  the  war 
captain  decides  whether  to  call  out  the  kwirana  or  the  kossa. 
The  dances  the  kossa  habitually  come  out  for  are:  Basket 
dance,  Turtle  dance,  powin  share ,  and  antere  share. 

Of  the  kossa  there  are  seven,  two  of  them  Summer  people, 
of  whom  one  is  the  society  chief,  kossa  seno;  and  five,  Winter 
people.  Pobikan,  Flower  round,  or  Jose  Leandro  Atencio  is  the 
chief,  with  Tananye,  Sun  moving,  or  Lorenzo  Aguino,  as  his 
right-hand  man.  They  are  represented  in  pi.  17.  In  this  picture 
of  an  altar  ceremony  the  chief  is  “asking  pinq  (magic),  of  the 
big  green  snake,  Abanyu  sedo,  to  bring  lots  of  water  in  the 
river  and  ditch.  Kossa  old  man  is  giving  Abanyu  old  man  some 
white  corn  meal  (ritual  meal)  to  eat,  and  he  is  sprinkling  his 
head  with  corn  pollen  so  he  can  go  to  rest  in  the  river.”  In  his 
hand  Kossa  old  man  holds  the  fetich  image  of  his  patron  spirit, 
Payachiamu — the  pinq  kossa.  The  assistant  kossa  (“second 
hand  kossa”)  is  “praying  to  Abanyu  old  man  to  make  good 
pinq  (magic)  to  bring  good  rains  and  a  good  spring  for  raising 
corn  and  wheat.”  Sun  lake  ( tan  pokwin ),  “where  they  make 
kossa ”  i.e.  the  “place  of  initiation”  (See  p.  226)  is  depicted  on 
the  altar,  presumably  with  lines  of  meal.  On  the  “road”  from 
the  “lake”  to  what  is  either  a  circle  in  meal  or  a  jar,  probably 
a  water  jar  called  Water  old  man,  are  lines  representing  the 
tracks  of  the  chaparral  cock  ( ogowi  pinq),  also  pieces  of  corn 
cob  or  husk  ( pinq  kq),  whether  actual  or  in  representation  does 
not  appear  plain,  and  a  feather.  The  kossa  are  recruited  through 
trespass.  A  semi-circle  is  marked  in  white  on  the  ground  fronting 
an  unoccupied  house  (see  map,  house  84)  and  any  little  boy 
running  inadvertently  into  this  “ash  house”  or  “kitchen,”  so- 
called  because  in  it  on  a  blanket  the  kossa  place  the  food  col¬ 
lected  from  domiciliary  visits,  is  thereby  “caught”  for  member¬ 
ship.  But  among  the  kossa,  too,  membership  is  lapsing.  Kossa 
boys  “won’t  go  out  to  play.”  One  of  the  present  Winter  Town 
chieftaincy  group  was  “caught”  as  a  boy  and  his  mother 
(Gen.  I,  1)  said  he  had  to  go  with  the  kossa.  Nowadays  he 
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never  goes  with  them,  simply  because  he  does  not  want  to . 

Nevertheless,  this  year  (1927)  there  was  an  initiation,  from 
trespass.  At  the  Turtle  dance  (1926)  an  older  man  strayed 
into  the  “kitchen.”  That  same  night  he  was  “given  water,”  i.e., 
the  preliminary  initiation  was  made,  and  the  following  Septem¬ 
ber  he  was  completely  initiated  ( kossa  kewin,  finished).  After 
a  four  days’  retreat  in  the  house  of  kossa  sendo  he  was  taken 
to  Big  kiva  where  people  assembled.  That  night  two  pufona 
kachina  came.  The  day  following  outdoors  was  performed  the 
circle  dance  called  kossa  kewin . 

In  their  ash  house  the  kossa  build  a  fire.  In  collecting  food 
they  may  move  from  roof  to  roof.  They  call  out,  k't\  ki'i'\ 
“And  so  we  give  them  bread.”  (They  are  not  meal  besprinkled 
or  prayed  to  like  the  koyemshi  of  Zuni.)  When  the  kossa  are 
out  playing  they  may  go  to  the  corrals  and  pick  up  chickens 
to  take  to  their  “kitchen”  to  cook  and  eat. 

Whenever  the  kossa  are  going  to  come  out  to  play  they 
pray  to  Pahtehenu,  Fire  boy,  for  a  good  day.  With  ashes  in 
their  hand  they  “ask”  him,  and  then  sprinkle  the  ashes  in  the 

directions . No  masks  or  oxuwa  are  associated  with  the 

kossa. 

The  kossa  are  ringed  black  and  white  and  wear  their  hair 
in  a  poke  on  each  side  of  the  head,  with  husks.  Short  hair 
necessitates  a  cap  (see  pi.  22),  which  is  made  to  imitate  the 
sometime  headdress,255  an  amusing  little  illustration  of  how 
the  Pueblo  can  adjust  new  traits  with  old.  The  kwirana  man 
is  painted  white  all  over,  including  his  face,  and  he  wears  his 
hair  in  one  poke,  made  of  hide,  on  top  of  his  head,  with  a 
corn  husk  tassel. 

Santa  Clara 

The  kwirana  have  long  disappeared.  There  are  two  kinds 
of  kossa,  oke  (San  Juan)  kossa  of  whom  there  are  three,  and 

255  The  First  Mesa  koyala  (formerly  called  kossa)  do  not  wear  their  hair  in  pokes, 
but  belted  behind.  If  a  man’s  hair  is  short  he  will  use  a  stocking  to  imitate  a 

queue . Koyala  have  a  bunch  of  sheep  hoofs  tied  around  the  ankle  in  front* 

Their  bandolier  “lunch”  consist  of  piki,  oblongs  of  wafer-bread. 
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Nambe  kossa,  of  whom  there  are  six.256  The  oke  kossa  are 
painted  white  and  black,  they  visit  San  Juan  to  take  part  in 
the  Basket  dance.  The  Nambe  kossa  are  painted  white  and 
yellow.  Two  of  them  will  visit  Nambe  during  Summer  dances 
there.  Initiation  into  the  group  is  performed  at  Nambe.  Their 
“lake”  or  spring  is  kate  pokwinge ,  east  of  Nambe. 

Recruiting  in  both  Santa  Clara  societies  is  through  dedica¬ 
tion  either  before  birth  or  in  sickness.257 

The  oke  kossa  are  an  innovation,  Peru  (Pedro)  Cahete 
(Gen.  Ill,  3)  is  the  first  man  to  hold  the  office  of  oke  kossa  sendo. 
Pedro  Cahete  is  away  a  great  deal.  He  goes  to  dance  for  pay 
at  Manitou,  Colorado,  and  “he  is  very  rich.”  T^pi  (Sun 
comes  out)  or  Pomenio  Sisnero  is  the  Nambe  kossa  sendo.  His 
“right”  is  Genealogy  III,  36  who  was  “given  to  them”  before 
birth.  He  got  a  name  from  the  kossa,  but  it  has  not  been  used 
and  it  is  said  to  be  forgotten. 

San  Ildefonso 

Twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  the  last  two  kwi’rano  died. 
Nowadays  six  kwi’rano258  from  Tesuque  may  come  to  San 

Ildefonso  to  play .  So  much  for  my  lying  informant.  In 

1927  I  learned  that  there  are  two  kwirano  in  San  Ildefonso — 
W^pi  (Tail  red  or  Hawk)  or  Placido  Sanchez  (list  B,  house  2) 
who  is  kwirano  sendo,  and  Kuwiye  (Squirrel)  or  Juan  Martinez. 

There  are  three  male  kossa,  kossa  sendo,  who  is  also  the  Winter 
chief  (pi.  26)  and  his  right  and  left,  and  two  female  kossa. 

Tesuque 

Although  my  Tesuque  informant  said  there  was  but  one 
kwirano ,  from  Nambe  I  learn r  that  there  are  eight — four  men 
and  four  women.  Their  chief  lives,  however,  at  Cochiti,  where 
their  lake  is. 


266  Six  men  and  three  women,  according  to  a  Namb6  informant. 

267  Cf.  Dumarest,  191. 

258  But  see  below. 
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There  are  five  tema  kossa,  all  men,  their  chief  or  tema  kossa 
sendo  being  Agoyotsire  (Star  bird)  or  Juan  Jesus  Pina.  He 
is  from  San  Ildefonso  married  into  Tesuque.  In  1927  he  was 
governor,  not  for  the  first  time.  (See  pi.  15.)  There  are  four 
tewa  kossa,  all  men.  Tamutsire,  Dawn  bird,  or  Tomas  Suaso 
is  their  chief.  In  June,  1927,  as  noted,  there  was  an  initiation, 
together  with  a  four  day  curing  ceremonial..  No  kachina 
officiated. 

Nambe 

There  are  three  kossa,  Ko’ping  of  house  8,  a  Winter  man, 
Puwatsjg  of  house  11,  a  Summer  man,  and  one  other,  perhaps 
Tsehpuma259  (house  4),  but  the  office  of  chief — kossa  sendo — 
is  vacant.260  Muaanye  of  house  9,  a  Summer  man,  has  been 
talked  of  for  it.  It  is  said  that  when  his  father  was  dying 
he  promised  him  to  (?)  Ko’ping.  Muaanye  says,  however, 
that  he  himself  never  heard  from  his  father  of  this  dedication. 
I  heard  of  another  boy  promised  by  his  father.  The  boy  of 
seven  or  eight  was  sick — “his  body  shook  all  over.”  After  his 
dedication  he  recovered.  His  father  had  told  all  his  relations 
about  the  dedication  and  they  had  agreed  to  it.  Then  the  boy’s 
father  died,  also  kossa  sendo.  So  the  family  did  nothing  about 
it.  “If  we  get  kossa  sendo  again,  he  (the  boy,  now  a  young 
man)  might  become  kossa”  ....  “If  he  is  not  made  kossa 
during  his  life  they  will  make  him  kossa  in  the  Lake  after  he 
dies.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  initiation  into  the  kossa  an  out¬ 
door  dance  is  performed  by  all  the  kossa  members.261 

There  are  two  kwirana,  Muaping  of  house  1 ,  a  Summer  man, 
and  Tahpokwin,  a  Summer  woman  (house  17).  The  deceased 
mother  of  Pipvatsey  in  house  10  was  a  kwirana.  When  the 


259  See  17. 

260  It  was  filled  by  a  Tafoya  who  was  a  Summer  man  of  the  Weasel  (wiye)  clan. 
In  house  5  his  widow  still  keeps  his  sacrosanct  properties. 

261  Sp.  p.  195. 
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kwirana  sendo  or  chief  died,  they  took  his  things  to  Cochiti 
because  the  kwirana  belong  there ,  where  they  have  a  large 
spring.  They  took  his  Mothers  and  stone  images  with  eyes 
and  mouth  in  turquoise  or  white  shell.262  This  account  is 
support  for  a  surmise  that  the  kwirana  society  was  borrowed 
from  the  Keres.  Also,  in  support  of  this  hypothesis,  we  may 
recall  that  at  Taos  there  is  but  one  clown  society,  the  Black 
Eyes,  the  homologue  of  the  kossa  or  koshare.  Again,  all  the 
clowns  may  be  referred  to  by  the  generic  term  of  kossa  and 
then  subdivided  into  the  Tewa  or  home  kossa  and  the  kwirana 
kossa. 

Although  moiety  affiliations  in  the  kossa-kwirana  member¬ 
ships  appear  not  to  count,  the  Tewa  kossa  will  be  described 
as  “for  summer,”  the  kwirana  kossa ,  “for  winter.” 

HUNT  CHIEF  AND  THE  HUNT 

San  Juan 

The  pjk<g  sendo  (mountain  lion  old  man)  is  in  charge  of 
the  rabbit  hunts  and  of  the  Deer  dance.  He  leads  in  the  Deer 
dancers,  making  the  road  (see  p.  195),  in  ceremonial  cos¬ 
tume.  (See  pi.  28.)  In  rabbit  hunts  he  is  not  “fixed  up,” 
because  on  these  occasions  he  can  be  seen  by  whites  and  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  “he  always  hides  from  them.”  He  announces  the 
hunt,  and  he  builds  the  preliminary  fire.  He  is  presumably  in 
charge  of  the  songs  the  hunters  sing  before  starting  and  on 
their  return. 

The  present  pik%  sendo  or  Hunt  chief  is  Agostin  Chavez 
(Gen.  I,  48),  a  man  of  thirty-two.  The  Hunt  chief  is  chosen  by 
the  chiefs  from  the  relatives  ( matui )  of  the  deceased  Hunt 
chief  on  the  paternal  side.  If  the  succession  is  to  be  determined 
in  winter  they  meet  in  the  house  of  the  Winter  chief,  if  in 
summer,  in  the  house  of  the  Summer  chief.  All  the  townsmen 


262  Compare  Dumarest,  figs.  13,  31. 
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are  summoned  to  the  house.  The  office  may  also  be  filled  by 
trapping ;  any  man  who  steps  into  the  hunt  circle  in  the  rabbit 

drive  may  be  “ trapped.” 

The  first  or  prototypal  pjk<g  sendo  figures  in  the  Emergence 
myth  as  Kafiyotsdnyotse  \K(§yiyots(§yos6h\^"a  the  first  emissary 
to  the  upper  world,  and  the  first  to  encounter  the  animals  who 
both  hurt  and  cure  him.  In  the  myth,  kanyotscmyotse  also  installs 
the  first  Town  chiefs.  It  is  tempting  to  infer  that  pik<§  sendo 
would  figure  today  in  a  Town  chief  installation  ceremony.  Since 
writing  this  I  have  learned  that  he  does  indeed  install  any 
chief — together  with  the  Red  bow  youth  society  (see  below). 
This  function  suggests  a  comparison  of  the  office  of  pikc§  with 
the  extinct  office  of  nahia  at  Cochiti,2S2b  also  with  the  Cochiti 
hunt  society  (shikame)  .262c 

In  all  the  Tewa  towns,  as  well  as  at  Taos  and  in  the  eastern 
Keresan  towns,  the  animal  dances — Buffalo,  Deer,  etc.— are 
regularly  given  on  Christmas  or,  more  particularly,  on  Kings 
day.  Now  Kings’  day  is  also  the  day  for  installing  the  secular 
officers.  In  some  cases  the  dance  is  performed  before  the  houses 
of  the  new  officers.  These  associations  may  not  be  historically 
insignificant  and  suggest  that  the  Hunt  chief  once  played  a  part 

also  in  installing  the  secular  officers. 

Rabbit  hunts  are  made  for  the  women;  it  was  insisted  that 
no  hunts  were  made  for  the  Town  chiefs,  although  in  1923,  a 
short  time  before  the  November  ceremony  of  seasonal  transfer, 
a  hunt  was  held.  A  throwing  stick  is  used,  probably  of  the  club 
type.  Information  about  the  boomerang  type  was  uncertain. 
A  rabbit  in  a  hole  is  drawn  out  (as  on  First  Mesa)  by  entangling 
its  fur  in  a  spiky  stick.jAs  usual  the  women  run  up  to  the 
successful  hunter,  the  first  to  reach  him  receiving  the  quarry. 
As  on  First  Mesa,  the  girl  takes  the  hunter  to  her  house, 


262a  Mountain  lion,  white,  man  (Henderson  and  Harrington,  29). 

262b  Cf.  Goldfrank,  1 :  39;  Dumarest,  198-200. 

262o  see  Goldfrank,  1 :  46.  With  pik$  as  pristine  executive  compare  fotease  of 
Jemez  (Parsons,  3,  136). 
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the  day  of  the  hunt  or  the  next  day,  and  there  she  gives  him  a 
basket  of  meal  to  take  home.  The  basket  is  returned  filled  with 
meat. 

There  is  no  eagle  hunting  (and  no  eagle  pinan ,  supernat¬ 
uralism  it  is  said;  but  see  p.  206.)  Eagle  feathers  are  bought 
from  the  Apache.  I  heard  of  a  white  man  who  had  captured  an 
eagle  with  a  trap  fastened  to  its  claw  taking  the  eagle  to  Santa 
Clara  and  bartering  it  for  a  horse. 

Of  bear  or  lion  or  deer  hunting  I  could  learn  little  or  nothing, 
except  that  deer  bones  (also  rabbit  bones) are  not  thrown  away 
indifferently;  but  taken  by  the  deer  (or  rabbit)  slayer  to  a 
shrine  ( kaye ),  any  shrine  in  any  direction,  and  deposited  with 
corn  meal,  “so  deer  (and  rabbits)  won’t  all  go  away,  so  more 
deer  (and  rabbits)  will  come.”262d  Offerings  on  the  fire  are  not 
made  to  rabbits,  as  in  other  towns.  In  a  folk-tale  when  all  the 
relatives  of  a  man’s  wife  have  been  summoned  to  his  house, 
they  rejoice,  thinking  that  the  man  must  have  killed  a  deer  and 
is  inviting  them  to  share  it.  At  Nambe  I  heard  of  a  deer  stone 
(p%ku),  inherited  from  “mother’s  father’s  grandfather.”  A 
deer  with  such  a  stone  in  his  stomach  could  not  be  shot  except 
by  the  hunter  in  possession  of  such  a  stone.  For  the  hunter 
possessed  of  a  deer  stone,  the  medicine  deer,  as  it  is  called  at 
Taos,  stands  still,  allowing  himself  to  be  shot. 

There  is  no  snake  hunt.  And  as  far  as  I  could  learn  there 
is  no  ritual  in  connection  with  snakes,  apart  from  avanyo ,  the 
magic  Water  Serpent,  and  the  Big  Snake  curing  society  re¬ 
ported  at  Tesuque.  In  the  folk-tales  there  is  reference  to  Blue 
Snake  or  Yellow  Snake,  and  in  a  San  Juan  tale  the  snakes  are 
said  “to  come  from  the  Corn  girls.” 


262d  In  a  San  Juan  tale  the  deer  say  to  the  wasteful  hunter,  “Do  not  throw  me 
away”  (i.e.,  to  the  dogs  and  foxes),  and  in  another  tale  although  the  hunter  is 
generous,  “leaving  out  nobody,  giving  meat  to  everybody,”  because  he  is  waste¬ 
ful  of  meat,  killing  too  many  deer,  and  thinking  “the  deer  costs  nothing,”  i.e.,  is 
not  precious,  the  men  with  magic  decide  to  kill  the  hunter.  This  point  of  view  was 
expressed  at  Isleta,  and  probably  prevails  in  other  towns. 
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Santa  Clara 

At  Santa  Clara  the  office  of  pika  sendo  is  unfamiliar. 
Formerly,  when  there  were  deer  drives  (“two  wings  would 
spread  out  and  then  close  in,  and  the  men  from  behind  would 
come  up  slowly”)?  the  Outside  chief  would  come  on  ahead  of  the 
successful  hunters  to  announce  their  return  to  the  oldest  man 
or  to  the  chief  {tun jo)”  who  would  build  a  fire  in  the  kiva. 
They  got  a  pipe  and  all  the  hunters  smoked.  They  had  to  relate 
all  that  had  happened  from  the  time  they  left  until  the  time 
they  got  back.  Then  all  the  people  were  told  to  bring  bowls 
to  get  meat.  Of  the  quarry  the  killer  got  the  hide  and  horns 
and  the  backbone. 

Some  years  ago,  the  women  used  to  meet  the  men  coming 
in  from  a  rabbit  hunt  and  receive  the  rabbits;  but  even  at  that, 
women  did  not  go  on  the  hunt;  that  was  long,  long  ago.  There 
is  no  rabbit  hunting  for  the  hierarchy;  but  four  days  before  a 
kachina  dance  a  rabbit  hunt  is  held.  At  the  dance  the  kachina 
carry  the  rabbits. 

A  bear  killer  would  rub  black  soot  on  his  face.  In  the  folk¬ 
tale  of  the  Witch  Wife  when  a  bear  or  lion  comes  down,  they 
say,  “We  will  make  rain  or  snow,  to  see  the  tracks,”  and  they 
go  and  tell  the  hunter. 

San  Ildefonso 

At  San  Ildefonso  the  term  samaiyo  was  used  instead  of 
pika  sendo.  The  last  samaiyo 2626  died,  a  very  old  man,  when 
my  middle-aged  informant  was  adolescent.  Later  the  same 
highly  unreliable  informant  indicated  the  house  of  the  samai¬ 
yo  and  referred  to  the  samaiyo  as  functioning  at  present,  going 
out  early,  before  the  others,  on  rabbit  hunts,  to  build  the  fire 
and  “do  his  pocahanti ,”  the  English-Mexican  for  magic  (Tewa, 
pinang).  The  samaiyo  also  brings  in  the  Buffalo  dancers  and 

the  Deer  dancers. 

2620  A  Santa  Clara  man  suggested  the  etymology  sa,  tobacco;  Spanish,  mayor , 
chief;  and  my  Nambe  observer  translated  sa-mayo  as  tobacco  big. 
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Tesuque 

There  is  a  samayo  at  Tesuque,  perhaps  two.  Two  men  in 
the  Buffalo  dance  were  both  referred  to  as  samayo,  the  leader 
of  the  Buffalo  group  proper,  and  the  man  next  to  him  who  was 
ceremonially  arrayed  as  a  hunter.  The  samayo  had  charge  of 
the  Buffalo  heads,  conducting  the  esoteric  ritual.262f 

Nambe 

No  samayo  or  pikes  sendo  is  remembered  at  Nambe;  but 
the  office  is  referred  to. 

Fire  old  woman  is  fed  by  the  hunter’s  family,  by  throwing 
crumbs  on  the  fire.  They  ask  her  to  send  a  deer. 

Benina  of  Nambe  relates  that  if  a  boy  returns  from  the  hunt 
without  game  they  call  him  sumakore262*  On  the  second  day 
following  the  hunt  they  hold  a  kiva  dance  in  which  the  boy  has 
to  dance  with  bow  and  arrow  up  and  down  towards  a  rabbit, 
a  real  rabbit,  which  he  finally  has  to  shoot.  The  term  sumakore 
is  also  applied  to  a  boy  who  misses  in  the  game  of  popue  (pump¬ 
kin  stalk),  the  game  of  shooting  an  arrow  into  a  ball  made  of 
pumpkin  stalk.  “You  are  made  sumakore 1”  they  call  out  to 
the  boy. 


WAR  SOCIETY  IN  TRADITION,  AND  WAR 

Santa  Clara 

The  war  societies,  constituted  as  elsewhere  of  scalp  takers 
(, tse’oke ),  are  everywhere  extinct,  except  in  part  at  Santa  Clara. 
Here  there  are  no  longer  any  men  members,  but  there  are 
women  who  form  a  group  still  called  tse’oke ,  their  chief  referred 
to  as  tse’oke  kwiyo.  There  are  “four”  women  tse’oke  who  have 
been  recruited  through  sickness.  A  sick  child  may  be  “given” 


262f  See  pp.  201-204. 

262g  Sumaikoli  is  a  western  ceremonial  term  (Laguna,  Zuni,  First  Mesa  Tewa) 
referring  to  a  curing  society.  On  First  Mesa  the  organization  is  distinctively 
Tewan;  but  except  for  the  above  usage  I  have  not  this  term,  or  anything  suggestive 
of  the  organization,  among  the  Eastern  Tewa.  See  Parsons  18;  11. 
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to  them,  to  name.  The  tse’oke  are  in  charge  of  the  dance  called 
puware ,  which  is  performed  as  an  initiation  dance.263 

Formerly  the  scalps  (po‘kowa,  po\  hair),  which  in  the 
dance  had  been  carried  on  poles,  were  kept  in  jars,  with  old 
women  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Navaho  were  the  hereditary  enemies.  “The  Navaho 
had  lots  of  pinang.  They  could  make  wind  or  rain,”  and  so 
obliterate  their  tracks,  after  they  raided  the  Pueblos.264 

San  Juan 

Those  formerly  in  charge  of  the  scalps  are  referred  to  as 
po’se’e  or  tse’oke  ( tse\  face,265?,  ke ,  bear).266  The  scalps,  hami 
bi  po’k’owa  (warrior  his  scalp)  were  kept  in  an  upper  room  in 
a  large  covered  jar,  by  tse’oke  sendo  who  had  to  feed  them 
daily,  except  on  special  occasions  when  the  women  called  Blue 
Corn  girls  and  apienu  (bow  red  boy)  fed  them. 

Three  tse’oke  had  been  known  to  my  informant  who  was 
sixty  years  of  age.  The  last  tse’oke  died  about  sixteen  years 
ago.  Somebody  else  said  he  died  seven  or  eight  years  ago  at 
the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

At  present  the  scalps  are  kept  by  the  pika  in  his  own 
house. 

The  warriors  had  different  kinds  of  medicine  to  rub  on 
before  fighting.  The  Mexicans  who  went  with  them  against 
the  Navaho  would  ask  San  Juan  men  for  medicine. 

263  According  to  Benina  of  Nambe  there  is  no  real  puwcgre  of  the  tse'oke 
anywhere  any  more,  not  even  in  Santa  Clara.  In  connection  with  the  puwcgre 
a  girl  stayed  “where  no  man  could  touch  her.  If  any  man  touched  her,  she  had  to 
die.”  It  was  the  lapse  of  this  ritual  taboo,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
made  Benina  say  there  was  no  longer  any  real  puw%re. 

264  See  Parsons  4:166. 

265  Or  spruce,  suggested  a  Santa  Clara  woman.  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  211,  where 
face  (tse) ,  metate  ( o ),  hard  (ke),  is  the  etymology  suggested.  Ke  (keh)  means  hard 
or  bear,  according  to  pitch. 

266  At  Taos  Red  Bear  was  referred  to  as  a  war  personage,  and  at  Jemez  bear  hair 
stained  red.  is  used  on  certain  masks.  There  seems  to  be  no  warrior  known  as 
kepi ,  Bear  red,  as  my  informant  and  I  translated,  at  San  Juan.  My  informant 
showed  a  very  marked  curiosity  about  Red  Bear  of  Taos. 
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There  were  war  omens  or  signs.  A  rabbit  on  one  side  “talk¬ 
ing,”  a  bird  called  puye 267  on  the  other  side,  meant  that  Navaho 
were  on  both  sides,  all  around.  “That  is  what  it  meant  when 
they  (rabbit  and  bird)  began  to  talk.”  The  old  warriors 
knew  about  this.  Again  when  posew'a 288,  Coyote,  called  once  at 
night  it  meant  that  the  Navaho  were  on  top  of  them. 

From  a  folk- tale  one  may  infer  that  there  were  war  songs, 
sung  on  going  forth  and  on  the  return.  Against  the  return  a 
fire  was  built  in  the  kiva  and  all  the  men  were  summoned  and 
the  warriors  had  to  tell  their  story,  up  to  the  very  moment  of 
the  telling  of  it.  The  folk-tale  suggests  that  until  the  war 
dance  (puware)  in  four  days,  the  warriors  had  to  stay  in  re¬ 
treat. 

Navaho,  Apache,  and  Ute  were  the  hereditary  foes.  Cap¬ 
tives  were  made.  Then  the  time  came  when  the  people  said, 
“We  better  not  do  that  any  more,”  and  “the  governor  gave 
a  chance  to  every  one  (every  slave  captive)  to  go  to  his  own 
home.” 

San  Ildefonso 

The  last  of  the  tseqke  was  seen  by  a  middle-aged  informant 
when  he  was  a  boy.  There  used  to  be  a  twelve  nights  cere¬ 
monial,  or  scalp  dance  (pok’owa  share),  a  circle  dance  about 
the  scalp  or  pole. 

Nambe 

Scalps  are  called  po’se’e,  which  is  a  term  for  light  rains  or 
mists.269  “Where  they  bury  Navaho,”  i.e.,  where  the  scalps 
are  kept  (in  the  house  of  the  Winter  chief),  when  it  is  going 
to  rain  lightly,  the  scalps  cry.270  “We  say,  ‘We  are  going  to 
have  a  little  rain,  pose’e’  are  crying.’  ” 


267  A  little  brown  bird.  Puye  of  the  cliff  dwellings  is  so  named  because  the  place 
is  frequented  by  the  birds.  See  p.  62. 

268  See  pp.  275-276. 

269  At  Zuni  and  presumably  in  all  the  pueblos  the  Scalps  are  rain  senders. 

270  At  Isleta  also  the  Scalps  will  cry  and  talk.  (See  Parsons  19). 
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woman’s  SOCIETY 

(. Apienu ,  bow  red  boy;  Blue  Corn  Girls) 

It  was  only  late  in  my  enquiries  that  I  heard  of  this  pa- 
Vowa,  the  most  important  of  all,  according  to  our  Nambe 
observer,  and  the  group  about  which  people  are  the  most 
secretive.271  This  membership  is  of  women  only.  There  should 
be  six  members,  but  today  in  San  Juan  there  are  only  two.272 

The  apienu  are  said  to  have  their  own  altar. 

Whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  chieftaincy  of  any 
society,  this  society  together  with  the  pikq?n  have  to  fill  it, 
which  means,  that  they  decide  whether  the  right-hand  man 
or  the  left-hand  man  or  even  some  person  outside  of  the 
membership  is  to  take  the  office. 

With  the  apienu  are  associated  women  called  Blue  Corn 
Girls.274  Formerly  there  were  two,  two  apienu,  two  Blue  Corn 
Girls.  Today  there  are  one  apienu,  one  Blue  Corn  Girl.  These 
were  appointed  by  the  tseoke  seno.  The  office  of  Blue  Corn 
Girl  may  also  be  filled  by  trapping,  as  is  the  office  of  Hunt 
chief.  Any  woman  stepping  into  the  hunt  circle  in  the  rabbit 
drive  may  be  “trapped.”  On  being  installed  there  was  a  pre¬ 
liminary  retreat  and  fast,  twelve  days  for  the  apienu,  eight 
days  for  the  Blue  Corn  Girl.  The  fast  from  food  is  complete; 
only  water  is  allowed.  No  fire  is  allowed,  and  so  the  initiation 
was  held  in  summer.  In  case  the  initiate  has  to  pass  through 
a  room  with  fire,  they  hold  up  a  blanket,  “they  hide  the  fire 
from  her.”  The  scalps  are  hung  around  the  chamber  of  retreat, 
“to  watch  and  take  care  of  her,”  the  initiate.  The  chamber  is 
in  the  house  of  the  pik%.  The  apienu  look  after  the  initiate  and 


271  Bandelier  refers  to  a  woman  among  the  Tewa  hierarchy.  I  could  never  learn 
anything  of  her  until  these  apienu  were  discovered. 

272  Only  one,  according  to  another.  See  below. 

273  Compare  the  association  between  the  women’s  society  of  Cochiti  and  the 
Hunt  society.  (Goldfrank,  1,  45.) 

274  For  the  relation  in  folk- tale  between  the  Blue  Corn  girls  and  the  War 
spirit,  Morning  Star,  see  p.  266;  also  Parsons,  4,  59-61. 
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the  war  captain  is  on  guard  in  a  room  adjacent.  At  the  close 
of  the  retreat  at  midnight,  the  war  captain  conducts  the  initiate 
to  the  kiva  where  she  is  given  her  “mother,”  for  the  apienu  a 
bow  and  arrow,  painted  red,  the  bow  about  eighteen  inches  long, 
for  the  Blue  Corn  Girl,  an  ear  of  blue  corn,  fully  kernelled, 
dressed  with  feathers  and  beads. 

Later  I  learn  that  the  apienu  iya  or  Mother  is  Tsekw^e^e 
(Spruce  magpie)  or  Inacita  Awino,  aged  fifty.  As  an  infant 
she  was  given  to  the  apienu  by  her  parents  who  were  blind. 
She  became  the  right-hand  woman  to  her  predecessor  as  apienu 
iya  or  kwiyo,  Pokwjtsauwe  (Lake  zigzag)  or  Pihemia  Tala- 
chi.  Now,  right-hand  woman  to  Inacita  is  her  own  daughter, 
Ohuwapokwin  (Kachina  lake)  or  Francisquita  Awino.  And 
now  I  am  told,  on  asking  for  the  name  of  the  Blue  Corn  Girl, 
that  there  is  no  office  of  Blue  Corn  Girl,  that  is  merely  a  term 
of  reference  to  the  apienu,  probably  to  the  assistants  of  the 
Mother.  In  1928  a  new  apienu  will  be  finished  and  become 
left-hand  woman — Hi^pobi  (Corn  flower)  or  Reyes  Archuleita, 
aged  sixty.  In  May,  1927,  she  was  “given  water.  Sometime 
before  within  the  year  while  drying  corn  she  fell  off  the  roof 
and  hurt  her  arm.  She  thought  she  would  give  herself  to 
apienu  iya.  Later  she  was  kicked  by  a  horse  and  after  that 
bitten  by  a  pig.  That  was  too  much;  she  sent  her  husband, 
Ohuwaping  (Kachina  mountain)  or  Martinez  Montoya,  with 
the  Outside  chief  to  apienu  iya  and  the  same  day  the  apienu  and 
the  pikc§  came  to  her  house  and  gave  her  water.  Reyes  Ar¬ 
chuleita  is  the  niece  of  the  deceased  apienu  chief,  her  sister’s 

daughter. 

Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso 

The  term  apienu  is  said  to  be  found  only  at  San  Juan. 
Possibly  the  homologue  of  the  society  at  Santa  Clara  is  the 
tse’oke.  And  we  may  query  whether  the  Red  bow  youth  is 
related  conceptually  with  the  Red  Cloud  bow-carrying  kachina 
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of  Santa  Clara,275  who  was  described  to  Harrington  as  the 
father  of  the  war  gods.276 

From  a  reference  in  a  San  Ildefonso  tale  to  Blue  Corn 
woman,  which  at  the  time  I  heard  it,277  was  entirely  obscure 
to  me,  I  infer  that  the  office  of  Blue  Corn  Woman  probably 
exists  at  San  Ildefonso.  It  is  the  tale  in  which  the  troublesome 
little  war  spirits  are  asking  their  grandmother  to  make  them 
more  arrows  to  go  rabbit-hunting.  “You  don’t  need  any  more,” 
she  answers,  “you  are  too  little.  Blue  Corn  Woman  might  get 
mad  at  your  wanting  more” 

Nambe  and  Tesuque 

The  woman’s  society  chief  is  called  naiw'akwiyo,  Sand¬ 
storm  wall  woman  (also  pi^kakwiyo ,  roots  [of  town]  woman); 
her  assistants  were  called  kotsaianyo ,  Blue  Corn  Girls.  The 
positions  are  not  filled  today  at  Nambe.  At  Tesuque,  Guhpi 
(Red  stone)  or  Cesaria  Garcia  is  Sandstorm  wall  woman,  an 
old  woman;  her  right-hand  or  Blue  Corn  Girl  is  Okuoyere 
(Downy  eagle  feather  hoarfrost)  or  Maria  Pina,  daughter  of 
Juan  Jesus  Pina,  and  her  left-hand,  Ohuwapets^we  (Clouds 
prayer-feather  blue)  or  Juanita  Pina,  sister  of  Maria.  Maria 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  her  maternal  grandmother.  (See  pi.  15.) 

The  woman’s  society  does  the  housework  during  an  instal¬ 
lation  ceremony  for  a  Town  chief. 

HIERARCHIC  ORGANIZATION  AND  ORIGIN  MYTH 

The  ceremonialists  are  referred  to  collectively  or  generi- 
cally278  as  pat’owa,  fish  people;  but,  like  Harrington,  I  was  un¬ 
able  to  learn  the  significance  of  the  term,  if  there  is  any.279  Of 

276  See  pp.  159-160,268.  And  compare  the  Thunder-cloud  ( shiwanna )  women 
of  the  Keres.  (Goldfrank,  1 ,  45). 

276  Harrington,  2,  47. 

277  Parsons,  4 ,  97. 

278  For  example  people  might  say,  ko’e  patfowa  dingk’a’a’na,  last  night  the 
pat'owa  were  singing,  having  no  particular  group  in  mind. 

279  In  the  San  Juan  Emergence  or  Origin  myth  as  in  the  Zuni  Origin  myth,  in 
crossing  the  river,  some  fall  in  and  are  turned  to  fish;  but  between  these  metamor- 
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the  chief  ceremonialists  the  council,  Pcpkiripi  or  t  gkisenda- 
diqwo  all,  senda,  old  ones,  diqwo,  stay  in)  is  composed. 

At  San  Juan  there  are  about  fourteen  members— the  three  Win¬ 
ter  Men,  the  three  Summer  Men,  pu'fona  sendo  and  his  two 
assistants,  kossa  sendo  and  his  two  assistants,  kwirano  sendo, 
and  pik%  sendo.™Q  At  Santa  Clara  the  chiefs  are  the  Winter 
chief,  the  Summer  chief,  the  chiefs  of  the  two  kossa  groups,  and 
papufona  sendo.  Those  were  said  not  to  meet  together,  but  only 
with  their  own  respective  groups,  another  result,  perhaps,  of 
the  political  disagreement. 

In  a  San  Ildefonso  folk-tale  the  “head  men”  meeting  to¬ 
gether  are  referred  to  as  tarae,  the  fathers. 

The  hierarchy  appoint  the  secular  officers,  the  Winter  Man 

and  the  Summer  Man  installing  them  (S.  J.). 

The  origin  myth  or  myth  of  the  Emergence  as  told  at  San 
Juan  is  largely  concerned,  like  the  Jemez  Emergence  myth, 
with  the  origins  of  the  ceremonial  groups.  The  myth  throws 
so  much  light  upon  the  beliefs  and  feelings  entertained  towards 
these  groups  that  it  deserves  to  be  given  here  in  its  entirety.  I 
will  give  two  variants,  the  first  told  by  one  of  the  Winter  Men  of 
San  Juan,281  the  second  told  by  a  San  Juan  man  who  had  served 
as  war  captain  and  so  felt  well  informed  about  ceremonial  tradi¬ 
tions. 


The  Emergence 


1. 

There  was  a  big  lake,  Ohqnge  pokwinge,  Sand  lake.  There  were  lots 
of  people  in  there.  They  stayed  underneath  the  water.  Then  they  were 
talking  about  it,  how  to  go  up  from  the  water,  how  to  get  ready  to  go  up. 


phosed  and  the  ceremonial  organizations  there  appeared  to  be  no  connection  until 
I  opened  the  enquiry  with  my  Benina  of  Nambe.  “Why  pat’owa ?”  “Because  after 
they  came  up,  the  bridge  across  the  river  broke,  and  some  fell  in  and  became  fish. 
There  is  no  Tewa  taboo  on  eating  fish.  Men  drag  the  river  with  big  sacks,  women 


joining  in  these  fishing  parties. 

280  As  there  are  two  curing  societies  at  San  Juan,  as  I  was  to  learn  later,  I  take 
it  that  three  more  pu'fona  should  be  included,  possibly  also  the  Red  Bow  Youth 
woman  and  the  Blue  Corn  Girl  woman. 

281  Parsons,  4 ,  6. 
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And  so  our  Mother  was  born,  Ktttsgbukwi  payokaga ,282  Corn  White,  our 
Summer  Mother.  In  four  days  after  our  Mother  was  born,  our  Ice  Mother, 
Kutscgbukwi  oyikaga ,  was  born.  Where  she  was  born  there  was  a  little 
green  grass  ( tatsauwe  behge™z  ta,  grass,  tsauwe,  green-blue).  And  so  they 
said,  those  people,  “This  is  our  Mother,  Summer  one,”  said  the  people. 
When  our  Corn  White  Mother,  Ice  Mother,  was  born  there  was  just  the 
same  round  place.  So  the  people  said,  “This  is  our  Mother,  Winter 
Mother.” 

Then  those  people  said  they  would  get  a  man.  They  said,  “You  are 
woman-man.”  Then  the  man  said,  “I  am  not  woman-man.”  Then  they 
asked  him  again  if  he  would  not  be  woman-man.  And  he  repeated  he  was 
not  woman-man.  They  asked  him  three  times.  “You  ought  to  be  woman- 
man.”  He  said  he  was  not.  The  fourth  time  they  spoke,  they  said,  “You 
are  to  be  woman-man.”  So  he  said,  “All  right.  Yes,  I  am  woman-man  for 
all  the  people  who  are  in  here.”  At  that  time  while  they  were  under  the 
water  they  did  not  know  where  was  north,  west,  south,  east,  zenith,  nadir. 
So  they  told  this  man  he  was  to  go  up.  They  did  not  know  where  north 
was.  Then  they  let  him  go  up.  Then  he  went  up  northwards.  “Wonder 
if  you  are  going  to  have  good  fortune,”  they  said.  “If  you  find  anything 
good,  you  must  come  and  let  us  know  it.”  Then  he  came  back  all  ragged 
and  brown.  They  said,  “What  did  you  see  where  you  were?”  He  said  he 
did  not  see  anything  except  the  ground,  near  the  big  hills.  They  said  to 
him,  “You  must  think  woman-manlike.  Now  you  must  go  westward.” 
Then  he  came  back.  So  again  when  he  came  they  asked  what  he  had  seen. 
He  had  seen  everything  all  dry,  nothing  but  ground.  Now  he  was  to  go 
southward.  He  went,  he  came  back.  They  asked  him  again.  In  just  the 
same  words  he  answered.  Then  they  said  to  go  out  eastwards.  When  he 
came  back,  they  asked  him  again,  and  in  the  same  words  he  answered. 
They  said,  “You  have  to  be  woman-man,  now  you  are  going  up  above.” 
He  went  up.  So  they  said  to  him,  “You  did  not  see  anything  when  you 
went,  now  you  belong  to  Kanyotsanyotse.  You  have  to  go  out  from  here. 
Wonder  if  anybody  will  love  you.”  So  he  went  out  and  to  a  big  court. 
And  then  he  came  to  a  certain  place.  They  opened  to  go  down.  He  was 
in  the  upper  story  with  a  man.  And  under  them  were  differient  kinds  of 
animals  ( tsiwi ),  mountain  lion,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  different  kinds  of  cat, 
dragon-flies,  also  bees,  the  big  and  the  little  ones.  Then  they  told  the  man 
to  go  in.  Then  he  saw  those  things,  and  when  he  saw  those  things,  he  got 
scared-.  They  said,  “We  are  your  friends.”  He  was  afraid  and  pushed  the 
other  one.  Those  animals  jumped  up  on  him  and  scratched  him  all  over. 
They  were  supernatural  ( pinqn ).  Then  he  stood  up  a  sound  man  again. 
Then  they  sat  him  down.  They  gave  him  arrowpoints  and  buckskin  to 


282  Corn,  white,  bu’u,  “large  low  roundish  place”  (Harrington,  2,  50),  kwi, 
woman,  paye ,  summer,  kaga  (?). 

283  Be’e,  small  low  roundish  place;  ge,  locative  (Harrington,  2 ,  50). 
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hang  over  the  right  shoulder,  red  feathers  for  his  hair,  moccasins,  leggings 
and  shirt  of  buckskin.  They  told  him,  “These  are  what  you  are  to  use.” 
They  put  black  dirt  ( posh% )  all  over  his  face.  They  put  downy  feathers 
all  over  his  hair.  They  told  him  to  take  his  bow  and  arrows.  “Now  you 
are  ready.  We  love  you.”  So  he  went  out  from  there.  He  went  back  to  the 
lake.  He  came  near  the  lake  and  he  began  to  dance  and  to  sing  and  to 
call,  U  .  .  .  .  u!  They  heard  it,  they  said,  “That’s  good!  That’s  good!” 
They  said,  “Maybe  somebody  loves  us.”  He  came  in  and  they  saw  him. 
He  was  Kanyotsanyotse.  That  was  the  first  one  (i.e.,  he  was  the  original 
Kanyotsanyotse) . 

And  those  na  imbi  kwiyo  kQtsgbukwi  payokagaoyikaga  (Corn mothers), 
they  stayed  in  the  same  place  where  they  were  born.  Then  he  (Kanyo¬ 
tsanyotse)  said,  “I  need  a  woman.”  There  were  lots  of  men.  He  was  walk¬ 
ing  around  where  they  were  sitting  and  he  caught  hold  of  one  and  stood 
him  up  and  he  got  kQtsgbukwi  and  gave  it  to  the  man  he  caught.  So  he 
took  the  Mother  and  gave  it  to  him.  “You  are  pogtoyo;  you  have  to  care 
for  all  these  people  in  the  summer  time.  You  are  their  Father  and  Mother.” 
Then  he  said,  “Yes.”— “You  are  the  Father  and  you  are  the  Mother,” 
they  said  to  him.  So  Kanyotsanyotse  said  to  the  man,  “You  are  the 
Father  and  you  are  the  Mother.  If  any  little  boy  or  any  man  or  woman 
talks  about  you,  do  not  get  mad  with  your  children.  You  have  to  treat 
them  well,  even  if  they  speak  against  you.”  Then  he  was  looking  for 
another  Mother.  He  was  looking  and  looking  around  when  he  saw  another 
man.  He  caught  him.  He  gave  na  imbi  kwiyo  kQtsgbukwi  oyikaga  to 
the  man  and  said,  “You  are  theFather  and  you  are  theMother.  If  any  man 
or  woman  speaks  against  you,  do  not  get  mad.  You  have  to  treat  your 
children  well”  (as  Winter  chief).  So  those  were  the  old  ones,  pat’owa 
sendo.  Then  they  said,  “Yes  ;  now  we  have  found  a  Mother  and  a  Father,” 
they  said.  “So  we  have  to  walk  up  from  here,”  they  said.  So  they  stood 
up  in  the  north.  They  said,  “Here  is  not  the  place.”  They  stood  up  in  the 
west.  They  said,  “Here  is  not  the  place.”  They  stood  up  in  the  south. 
They  said,  “Here  is  not  the  place.”  They  stood  up  in  the  east.  They  said, 
“Here  is  not  the  place.”  Then  they  were  singing  po$ka.2SA  Then  they 
went  northwards  and  they  came  out  from  there. 

While  they  were  under  the  lake  they  had  made  two  t’owa’e.  So  they 
said,  “Those  two  little  boys  have  to  think  woman-manlike.”  From  the 
lake  they  went  up  and  said,  “Whatever  you  see  you  must  come  and  let  us 
know.”  So  they  came  in  and  let  them  know.  So  they  questioned  them. 
They  said,  “Yes,  we  went  up  and  we  did  not  see  any  hills.”  Then  they  told 
them  again  and  so  they  said  to  them,  “You  belong  to  our  Father  and 
Mother,  ’’said  they  to  them.  Then  they  were  getting  ready  what  they 


284  Water  runs  song.  It  is  sung  to  ask  the  mother  “to  give  good  times,’  in  the 
seasonal  transfer  ceremonies  of  Winter  chief  and  Summer  chief. 
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would  need  when  they  went  up  from  the  Lake.  They  were  thinking  about 
how  they  could  live  in  this  world.  They  went  out  again.  As  they  were 
walking  they  saw  w$ke.  The  younger  one  was  ahead  of  the  elder.285  The 
elder  said,  “Wait  for  me,  tiupare .”  He  waited,  they  changed  places. 
The  younger  said,  “Wait  for  me,  tiupare .”  Then  they  came  to  the  lake. 
They  said,  “We  are  tiunpare .”  So  they  went  on.  Then  they  told  them, 
“You  have  to  go  out  from  here  and  go  to  the  north,  the  west,  the  south, 
the  east,  and  bring  back  a  true  account  of  what  you  see.”  So  they  went 
out.  They  stood  up.  Then  they  said  to  them,  “Try  it,  tiupare .”  So  he 
took  out  his  arrows.  Then  he  said,  “If  I  shoot  it  this  way,  if  the  arrow  does 
not  come  back,  that  way  is  the  north.”  Then  it  went  and  did  not  come 
back.  They  said,  “Now  we  know  where  the  north  is.”  They  gave  the  name 
“north.”  “Now,  tiupare,  try  with  the  arrow  again.”  He  shot  and  the 
arrow  did  not  come  back.  They  named  it  “west.”  “Try  with  the  arrow 
again,  tiupare.  If  the  arrow  does  not  come  back,  that  is  south.”  He  shot 
and  the  arrow  did  not  come  back.  That  was  south.  He  shot  again  and  the 
arrow  did  not  come  back.  That  was  east.  “Shoot  the  arrow  up  and  if  it 
does  not  come  back  that  will  be  opamakore  (sky)286.”  He  shot  it,  it  did  not 
come  back.  So  he  said,  “Try,  tiupare.  Shoot  up  the  arrow  and  it  if  comes 
down  on  the  ground  and  into  the  ground  that  will  belong  to  the  nadir.” 
He  shot  up  the  arrow.  It  came  down  and  went  into  the  ground.  That  was 
the  nadir  ( nqnsogenoge ).287  Then  they  went  in.  Then  they  asked  them, 
“How  did  you  fare?”  They  said,  “We  fared  well.  We  know  where  north 
is,  and  west,  south,  east,  above  and  below.”  So  they  said,  “That  is  all 
right.  Thank  you.  Now  we  know  you  have  placed  the  steps  (directions).” 
Then  they  said,  “You  have  left  out  one  word  yet  (you  have  omitted  one 
thing).  You  have  to  get  them  all  together,  two  by  two,288  blue,  yellow,  red, 
white  and  nokunwi  and  ts$ge  (all  colored)  (sixT’owa’e).”  Those  are  Indians, 
what  they  need  they  are  to  mind  them  (guards  for  them).  They  still  use 
them.  They  belong  to  the  akonotuyu  of  Taos,  Picuris,  San  Juan,  Santa 
Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  Nambe,  Cochiti.  So  they  were  all  two  by  two. 
They  said,  “Now  you  have  to  think  like  a  woman.  You  have  to  put  up 
the  big  hills  now  to  the  north.”  So  they  took  a  little  mud  and  they  threw 
it  this  way  (indicating  the  directions),  and  there  were  the  hills.  Then  they 
said,  “When  we  work  pinqn,  the  sky  will  get  dark,  there  will  be  white  ones, 
like  a  flower  (clouds),289  there  will  be  a  rainbow  and  lightning,  and  the  sound 
of  rain  falling,  and  fog.” 


285  The  relative  positions  were  shown  on  the  fingers,  by  placing  the  index  finger 
of  the  left  hand  ahead  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

286  See  Harrington,  2,  24,  42,  giving  opamakowa,  world  sky. 

287  Nqn,  earth;  soge,  to  sit;  nuge,  below  (Harrington,  2, 42). 

288  Meaning  that  the  six  or  rather  twelve  T’owa’e  were  manlike,  and  were  to 
safeguard  the  people  in  what  they  needed  and,  through  their  ceremonies,  got. 

289  Or  possibly  sheet  lightning,  which  is  referred  to  at  Jemez  as  flower-like. 
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They  came  out  from  that  lake.  They  could  not  walk.  Pogtoyo 
kicked  a  ball290  and  it  could  not  go.  So  he  said,  “ Oyike ,  now.  you  try, 
tiupare.  I  wonder  could  you  do  it?”  He  threw  it.  It  ran  and  it  made  a 
noise.  Where  it  stopped  was  hoar-frost  ( oyegebeye ).  It  made  the  ground 
hard.291 

Then  they  were  going  along  walking  and  walking.  And  some  got 
head-ache  and  some,  stomach-ache.  And  they  said  they  needed  something 
again.  “That  is  why  we  have  head-ache  and  stomach-ache.”  And  so  they 
said,  “Maybe  those  Mothers  we  are  carrying  are  not  good  Mothers.” 
So  they  went  back  again.  Then  Kanyotsanyotse  said,  “Whatever  does  she 
( payokaga )  need?”  He  opened  her  stomach  and  she  had  pointed  things 
and  stones  in  her  stomach.  He  took  all  these  bad  things  out  and  put  in 
good  things.292  Then  they  moved  on  again.  They  still  had  head-ache  and 
stomach-ache.  They  still  needed  something.  So  they  came  back  again. 
They  needed  pu'fona.  They  made  four  pufona ,  and  went  out  again. 
The  pufona  gave  them  medicine. 

They  came  to  a  big  river.  There  was  Magpie  (kwqq).  He  put  his 
tail  across  the  river  and  on  it  the  t’owa’e  passed  over.  The  two  old  ones, 
the  caciques  (Summer  chief  and  Winter  chief),  came  on  the  other  side. 
Then  Magpie’s  tail  turned  over  in  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the  people 
fell  down  into  the  water.  Those  old  Mothers  (caciques)  said,  “You  have  to 
turn  into  fish.  Who  is  not  lazy  will  catch  the  fish  and  eat  the  fish.”  Some 
were  left  on  one  side,  some  on  the  other  side.  They  were  calling  to  one 
another.  They  threw  stones  and  sticks  at  one  another.  Then  those  who 
stayed  on  the  other  side  said,  “That  is  what  you  need.  You  are  Navaho, 
Ute,  Apache,  Kaiowa,  Comanche.”  So  when  they  called  their  names, 
they  said,  “You  belong  to  them.”  They  have  their  own  languages.  They 
could  not  talk  to  each  other.  So  the  caciques  told  them,  “You  do  not 
need  to  build  houses.  You  can  build  houses  of  deer  hide  and  buffalo  hide. 
When  you  have  babies  you  have  to  use  deer  meat.  That  is  what  you  will 
use,”  they  said  to  them.  “If  you  come  and  try  and  fight  with  our  people, 
it  will  run  blood.”  That  is  why  when  theComancheandKaiowafoughtwith 
our  people  only  one  or  two  of  our  men  were  killed.  Our  Father  and  our 


290  Cf.  the  Laguna  account  of  how  they  come  up  from  the  Under  world  play¬ 
ing  kick-stick  (Boas,  Tale  1). 

291  This  seems  to  be  a  version  of  the  general  Pueblo  theory  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Emergence  the  earth  was  soft  and  not  viable.  Since  writing  the  foregoing  a 
Tesuque  informant  states  that,  “when  the  people  were  coming  the  earth  was  soft. 
They  left  prints  in  the  stones.  They  were  coming  slowly.  Then  oyike  with  his  kick- 
stick  ( w'ebi )  made  the  earth  hard.” 

292  Presumably  seeds.  Elsewhere  corn  ear  fetiches  are  hollowed  and  seed 
filled.  In  a  Santa  Clara  tale  where  Arrow-point  Wind  boy  is  subjected  to  similar 
treatment  the  good  things  are  “red  stone”  and  turquoise;  the  bad  things  which  are 
removed  are  cactus  spines. 
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Mother  said,  “You  are  my  own  fighting  people.  Our  houses  are  adobe 
houses.”  Thus  they  said  to  them,  “Sometimes  you  will  come  to  our  places, 
when  you  need  meal  and  corn.”293  So  they  went  out  walking  to  the  north, 
west,  south,  east.  “There  you  are  going  to  be  with  all  your  children.” 

Those  akqgee 294  were  walking  along,  they  were  very  sorrowful.  “We 
need  something,”  they  said,  so  they  went  back  again,  those  older  ones,  into 
the  Lake.  Then  they  brought  those  kossa.  They  were  making  fun,  those 
kossa.  And  the  people  began  to  laugh  and  grow  glad  again. 

The  Summer  Mother  got  the  western  hills  and  the  Winter  Mother  got 
the  eastern  hills.  So  the  Winter  Mother  comes  up  in  the  east  and  the 
Summer  Mother  in  the  west  with  their  oxuwah.  Those  people,  their 
children,  were  coming  along  the  hills.  The  Winter  Man  was  coming  with 
his  children  on  the  hills.  The  last  ones  were  coming  on,  back  on  the  hills. 
“When  they  were  going  to  have  oxuwahi ,296  Posew'a296  would  call  from  one 
side  to  the  other  side.  So  they  came  together  in  tekeowinge .297  That  is 
the  way  it  happened,  how  they  came  up  from  that  lake.  Hu ' ! 

2.298 

This  happened  long  ago  when  they  came  out  from  the  Lake,  every¬ 
thing  was  in  its  place  just  was  it  as  going  to  be.299  Each  person  had  his 
right  name.  Poqtuya  and  oyike  came  first  (They  had  no  partners  with 
them;  others  of  the  patowa  had  their  partners  with  them.)  Kutsaianyo, 
White  Corn  girl,  was  lost  on  the  way  out.  They  were  asking  each  other 

where  she  was.  That  is  why  we  have  to  die300 — because  she  was  lost301 . 

The  order  they  came  out  in  was  p\xq. ?302  ( samaiyo ),  pufona,  kwirana, 
tseoke,  apt  enu  (bow  red  boy),  Corn  girls.  The  Winter  Man  was  going  on 
the  west  side;  the  Summer  Man  on  the  east  side.  The  Winter  people  were 
going  on  the  mountains,  killing  deer;  the  Summer  people  were  going  on 
the  road  where  there  were  lots  of  watermelons,  musk  melons,  green  corn, 
and  green  things.  Many  of  the  people  were  getting  sick  on  the  way.  So 


293  Cf.  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  97. 

294  Another  term  for  t’owa’e  or  akonotoyo,  Outside  chief.  A  “little  yard  dog”  is 
called  akQge.  See,  too,  p.  275. 

295  Cloud  people,  moving,  i.e.,  kachina  dance. 

296  The  Tewa  folk-tale  name  for  Coyote. 

297  The  pueblo  from  which  they  subsequently  scattered. 

298  Begun  by  an  old  lady  of  Nambe,  concluded  by  a  San  Juan  man. 

299  Cf.  Parsons,  4,  136. 

300  Cf.  Cushing,  167. 

301  Here  the  old  lady  grew  vague  and  said  that  her  son-in-law  could  tell  it  as 
well  as  she.  She  was  apprehensive  lest  I  learn  about  the  okuwah,  etc.  from  her  tale. 
So  she  left  us. 

302  Afterwards  identified  with  kanyotsanyotse  who  went  out  ahead,  making 
birds  and  animals  and  crops.  Whatever  he  thought  about  he  could  make. 
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the  head  men  stopped  and  talked  together  and  said,  “We  must  be  missing 
something,  that  our  children  are  sick.”  So  they  stopped.  Many  of  the 
people  had  died.  They  said,  “We  had  better  go  back  to  our  lake.”  So  they 
went  back,  the  Summer  Man  with  his  people  and  the  Winter  Man  with  his 
people.  When  they  got  back,  they  had  a  big  meeting.  They  asked  the 
Pixcg  what  was  missing.  Pfaqs  asked  the  towa  &  to  find  out  about  it. 
and  those  towa  e  found  out  that  the  kossa  had  not  gone  along.  Then 
p{x$  got  two  fininianyozw  they  ground  them  and  made  meal  and  out  of 
the  dough  made  tqpayachiamu,304  and  then  came  the  kossa.  While  pix% 
was  doing  his  pinq,  the  kossa  were  getting  big.  He  got  white  paint  and  made 
them  striped  and  put  corn  husk  points  ( sohua ,  mist)  on  their  head.  He 
said  to  them,  “The  way  you  have  to  do  is  to  make  fun,  so  that  the  people 
will  be  happy.”  They  put  turtle  shells  under  their  knee  and  strips  around 
their  arms,  and  they  went  out  with  their  rattles.  The  sick  people  came 
out  to  see  them  and  began  to  laugh  and  get  well.  Summer  Man  and  Winter 
Man  said,  “Now  we  have  all  we  need.  Now  we  can  proceed.”  So  they 
were  going,  each  with  his  own  people.  Summer  Man  on  his  side  with  one 
kossa  and  Winter  Man  on  his  side  with  the  other  kossa.  The  kossa  made 
fun  as  they  went,  and  the  people  moved  on  fast.  They  came  to  where  there 
was  a  big  river,  running  east  and  west.  There  they  stopped.  Summer 
Man  and  Winter  Man  said,  “We  do  not  know  how  to  pass  our  people 
over  the  river.”  Winter  Man  said  to  Summer  Man,  “You  are  the  chief 
man,  you  should  know  how,  yet  you  are  asking  what  to  do.  Why  don’t 
you  get  clematis  vine  (apq)™5  and  put  it  across  for  a  bridge?”  Summer 
Man  said  to  Winter  Man,  “You,  too,  are  asking  what  to  do.  Why  don’t 
you  put  an  ice  bridge  across?”  The  kossa  were  making  fun  and  while 
watching  them  some  of  the  Summer  people  fell  off  the  ap@  and  dropped 
into  the  water  and  became  fish  and  some  of  the  Winter  people  fell  off  the 
narrow  ice  bridge  and  also  became  fish.  Then  the  others  got  across.  Then 
they  came  to  Taos  pueblo  ( tawi  owinge )  and  they  left  some  people  there 
with  their  patowa.  They  told  them  their  patowa  were  to  stay  on  mawoloping 
and  when  they  made  patowa  to  take  a  year  for  it.303  They  went  on  and 
stopped  at  Picuri.  Some  said,  “Here  we  are  going  to  be  at  this  pueblo  and 
our  patowa  will  be  at  typing”  (their  chief  mountain).307  They  asked  for 
their  people  to  be  strong  to  race  and  to  kill  deer.  Then  they  said,  “We 
have  to  go  down  the  canyon,”  and  they  stopped  at  Oke  (San  Juan). 
They  asked  for  help  to  grow  crops,  corn,  wheat,  melons.  [Oke  is  the  head  of 
the  pueblos.  Here  we  have  to  have  Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man  and 


303  Sweet  Corn  girls  these  are  usually  described  as.  P(J)inini  means  dwarf. 

304  “Gods  of  the  kossa.” 

805  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marecco,  63.  Any  vine;  but  from  details  given 
by  narrator  clematis  was  the  vine  in  mind. 

306  Referring  to  the  exceptionally  long  period  of  initiation  at  Taos. 

307  Basket  mountain,  Harrington,  2,  339. 
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all  the  patowa,  so  the  other  pueblos  can  see  from  Oke  how  they  themselves 
should  be.  When  anybody  is  sick,  they  have  their  patowa  there — payoka, 
oyika,  pufona,  kossa.  The  pufona  are  sent  out  to  clean  for  the  pueblo. 
After  them  the  kossa  are  sent  out  with  their  medicine  water  to  sprinkle 
in  the  directions  so  the  pueblo  will  grow,  and  there  will  be  lots  of  chil¬ 
dren  (lots  of  people  there  now)  and  to  ask  (pray  to)  opaochuse,  world  green 
man.]  ....  The  others  said,  “Now  we  must  go  on.”  When  they  stood 
at  busow'epokwinge ,308  and  saw  the  place,  they  said  it  would  be  kapohi{o- 
chute  e  (Santa  Clara).  They  stayed  there,  they  made  pufona  there,  and 
Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man  and  kossa.  They  had  so  much  pinan, 
houses  were  made  ready  for  them.309  If  they  wanted  their  Cloud  men  to 
come,  they  were  to  choose  a  place  outside  for  them — ku'pityubu 310  (stone, 
?  noise  of  stones) — for  them  to  come  to,  and  to  place  their  towae  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills  to  watch.  Then  the  others  kept  on  moving.  They  went  on  top 
of  tiiyo.m  From  there  they  said,  “That  is  the  place  we  are  to  go  to” — 
pow'ore,  water,  gap  in  ditch312 —  pow'ogeN 3  (San  Ildefonso)  They  moved  on 
to  wqngwiire  (pine  come  there)  and  looked  and  said,  “That  is  the  place 
we  are  to  be  tets’uge  owinge  (building  high)314”  (Tesuque).  They  stopped 
there  with  all  their  patowa.  They  asked  the  pufona  to  clean  the  place, 
the  kossa  to  bless  it  with  their  pinan ,  they  built  their  houses.  They  raised 
all  kinds  of  crops.  A  few  of  them  started  on.  They  said,  “There  are  only 
a  few  of  us,  we  must  divide  into  two.  We  have  still  to  make  two  pueblos.” 
They  stood  on  a  little  hill,  tehhe*  (cottonwood  tree,  bud).  “This  is  going 
to  be  te’ he’ owinge.”*15  Half  lived  there  and  half  moved  on.  At  te’he’ owinge 
( pow'aki )  they  had  all  kinds  of  patowa.  They  asked  for  rain  and  all  kinds 
of  crops.  But  this  pueblo  did  not  ask  for  the  people  to  increase.  That  is 
why  this  pueblo  came  to  an  end.  The  others  started  to  the  east  and  went 
on  top  of  a  hill,  yohekewa  (yucca,  ?,  top),3ie  and  saw  the  place  where  Nambe 
is  now.  But  they  did  not  like  it  and  went  to  nambehnochute’ owinge  north- 


308  See  Harrington,  2,  251.  Busogepokwi ,  big  corner  lake;  the  lake  used  by  the 
kossa  of  Santa  Clara  and  San  Ildefonso  for  body  pigment,  etc. 

309  I.e.,  appeared,  without  being  built.  Compare  the  general  Pueblo  tradition 
that  after  the  Emergence  people  did  not  have  to  work  for  their  living — a  reminis- 
ence,  I  surmise,  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  story. 

310  Below  the  mesa,  half  a  mile  from  the  pueblo,  is  the  place  where  the  oxuwah 
dance. 

311  “Black  Mesa.”  Harrington,-  2,  293. 

312  See  Harrington,  2,  304. 

313  Po'wo'ge  as  given  by  a  Santa  Clara  man.  Other  pueblo  names  given  by  him 
were  Temagi  (Cochiti),  Tehwige  (San  Domingo),  N^kw^'rige  (San  Felipe),  Oku- 
war6  (Sia),  Shareg6  (Santa  Ana),  W^nge  (lemez),  Koss6  (Hopi). 

314  As  mistaken  etymology,  see  Harrington,  2 ,  387. 

316  See  Harrington,  2, 336;  Parsons,  4, 15  n.  7. 

316  Cf.  Harrington,  2\  344. 
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east  of  present N ambe.3 17  They  left  all  their  patowa  there.  The  pufona  went 
out  to  cure,  the  kossa  to  bless.  They  left  that  first  pueblo  to  come  to  where 
we  are  now  because  people  were  dying  there.  (Maybe  they  did  not  ask  for 
people.  But  we  ask  for  them  every  day.)  Then  they  sent  word  not  to 
worry — our  Poseyemu  is  always  happy.  When  anybody  dies,  we  should 
be  sad  only  four  days;  for  patowa ,  twelve  days  with  no  noise  in  the  whole 
pueblo,  no  dancing . 


KACHINA  CULT 

Extraordinary  secrecy  is  preserved  in  regard  to  the  kachina 
cult  in  all  the  Tewa  towns.  Keresan  townspeople  are  fairly 
secretive  on  the  subject,  but  they  are  easily  outdone  by  the 
Tewa  who  will  persistently  deny  the  very  existence  of  the  cult. 
Throughout  Pueblo  society  there  has  been  the  practice  of  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  masked  dances  from  Mexicans  even  at  Zuni 
where  whites  are  allowed  to  see  the  kachina,  Mexicans  are  not. 
The  Tewa  have  closer  Mexican  neighbors  than  the  other  peoples 
and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  I  attribute  their  greater  secretiveness. 
Formerly  in  all  the  towns  no  doubt,  as  formerly  at  Nambe,318 
mask  dances  were  held  outdoors.  Today,  except  at  times  at 
Santa  Clara  and  at  Tesuque,  they  are  held  indoors.  As  far  as  I 
know,  no  description  of  a  mask  dance  among  the  Tewa  has  ever 
been  made.  From  fragmentary  accounts  from  a  few  towns¬ 
people  I  infer  that  they  do  not  differ  from  Keresan  mask  dances, 
except  perhaps  in  the  number  of  dancers  and  of  distinctive 
masks — there  are  fewer  group  dancers  and  fewer  distinctive 
impersonations. 

Prayer-stick  ritual  is  important  elsewhere  in  the  kachina 
cult.  In  general  prayer-sticks  in  distinction  to  prayer-feathers 
are  not  used,  or  used  but  little,  by  the  Tewa.  That  prayer- 
feathers  are  offered  in  their  kachina  cult  I  have  no  doubt.  As 

to  prayer-sticks,  I  am  in  doubt. 

Other  familiar  features  of  the  cult  are  observed:  initiation 
ritual,  retreat  and  the  practice  of  continence  before  dancing, 


317  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  381. 

318  See  p.  164.  Also  pp.  149,  277. 
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dancing  by  the  kachina  as  a  conclusion  to  ceremonial  retreats, 
close  association  with  the  clowns  who  both  valet  and  scout  for 
the  kachina,  association  also  with  the  curing  societies,  i.e.,  par¬ 
ticular  masks  belong  to  the  societies. 

San  Juan 

Boys  are  initiated  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  all  have  to  be 
initiated.  “If  they  are  not  made  people,  they  are  Mexicans  and 
they  could  not  see  the  oxuwah  come,”  i.e.,  be  present  at  mask 
dances.  Girls  are  not  initiated;  but  they  are  supposed  not  to 
see  the  oxuwah  until  they  are  married.  The  prohibition  against 
attending  the  dances  for  girls  or  boys  may  not  be  very  strict, 
for  it  is  said  that  at  the  dances  the  married  women  will  stand  in 
front  of  the  young  people,  to  keep  them  from  seeing  the  oxuwah. 
The  older  women,  I  have  reason  to  know,  do  know  the  names  of 
the  kachina,  but  there  is  some  tradition  of  keeping  the  women 
in  ignorance.  “Men  do  not  tell  women  the  names  of  the  oxu- 
wah  .”  The  identity  of  the  impersonators  may  actually  be  hid¬ 
den  from  the  women,  at  least  as  well  as  can  be.  A  woman  of 
Nambe  referred  to  recognizing  her  husband’s  body  as  he  was 
impersonating  White  Oxuwah. 

The  boys’  initiation  is  held  in  October,  but  not  every  year. 
(Probably  when  there  are  enough  boys  to  warrant  holding  the 
ceremony.)  The  initiates  remain  four  days  in  the  house  of  the 
Winter  Man  or  Summer  Man.  Presumably  the  retreat  is  by 
moiety.  In  this  retreat,  which  is  referred  to  as  pinangkwo,  they 
eat  food  without  salt. 

At  the  initiation  ceremony,  tseh  oxuwah ,  Spruce  kachina, 
whips  the  initiates.319  My  earlier  San  Juan  informants  had  in¬ 
sisted  that  there  was  no  initiation  with  whipping  at  San  Juan. 
“Maybe  they  whip  at  Tesuque,”  was  all  Rosita  would  admit. 

In  fact  at  San  Juan  I  remained  long  in  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  kachina  cult.  Familiarity  about  the  mask  cult  appears 


319  See  p.  154. 
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very  marked  in  the  folk-tales,  but  it  was  asserted  that  there  was 
no  mask  dancing  today;  masks  there  were,  but  they  were  not 
used  in  dancing.  One  middle-aged  woman  said,  “When  we  were 
at  school  they  say  we  had  oxuwah.  We  don’t  have  them  now,  we 
never  see  them.”  This  woman  referred  once  to  tsiguwenu 
oxuwah ,  Lightning  kachina,  but  she  asserted  that  she  knew  of 
him  only  by  name,  she  had  heard  her  mother  speak  of  him,  her 
mother  had  seen  him.  There  are  no  kachina  “dolls”  at  San 
Juan,  nor  kachina  presents  of  bows  and  arrows  to  the  little 
boys. 

A  well-informed  sacerdotalist  stated  most  positively  that 
the  masks  which  are  kept  by  Winter  chief  and  Summer  chief320 
are  not  worn  today,  in  the  spring  rain  dance  or  at  any  time.  He 
referred  to  the  boys  who  used  to  wear  the  masks  as  oxuw  api- 
nangkwaP 1  They  wore  the  masks  so  that  people  would  not 
recognize  them.  The  boys  were  told  that  the  masks  were  from 
ancient  times  and  were  used  because  “we  want  to  know  how 
they  ( oxuw'a )  were.”  The  masks  themselves,  which  according 
to  a  folk-tale  are  kept  in  bowls,  are  called  oxuw'a.  A  San  Juan 
folk-tale  refers  to  mask  dancing  at  San  Ildefonso,  long  ago  when 
the  Mexicans  first  came.  At  that  time  on  the  occasion  of  Catho¬ 
lic  baptism  they  had  “a  great  big  oxuwahhe ”  (mask  dance). 
“At  that  time  there  were  few  Mexicans,  so  the  dance  was  in  the 
day  time,”  i.e.,  outdoors.  “They  kept  them  (the  imperson¬ 
ators)  in,  four  days.  They  gave  them  only  green  corn  and  bread 
without  salt,  and  no  meat.”  ....  The  oxuwah  were  led  by  their 
chief,  and  directed  by  the  kossa.  They  would  ask  the  new  boys, 
“Are  you  going  to  believe  what  we  are  going  to  tell  you?” 
“Yes,”  said  the  boys.  Then  they  had  to  whip  them.  As  for  the 
boys  who  did  not  believe,  “they  did  nothing  for  them.” 

In  spite  of  these  folk-tale  particulars  I  had  about  concluded 
that  there  was  no  mask  dancing  at  San  Juan  when  on  December 

320  See  p.  147  for  a  reference  to  their  oxuwah.  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  Town 
chiefs  send  for  the  oxuwah.  (Parsons  4:91.) 

321  See  above. 
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10  (1924)  I  heard  of  a  mask  dance  being  held  that  very  night — a 
Hopi  resident  was  extending  an  invitation  to  it  to  a  Tewa 
visitor  from  First  Mesa.  Later  a  Santa  Clara  woman  told  me 
that  she  had  never  seen  a  mask  dance  at  San  Juan  but  she 
believed  they  took  place.  Still  later,  in  1926,  a  San  Juan  man 
informed  me  that  the  Winter  Cloud  people  come  on  October  14 
— he  fixed  the  seasonal  Transfer  ceremony  on  October  1 — and 
that  the  Summer  Cloud  people  come  “before  planting,”  the 
Transfer  ceremony  being  on  February  12.  “The  Summer  Man 
takes  back  his  people  early  so  winter  won’t  be  so  long.”  The 
Summer  Cloud  people  are  asked  for  seeds.  No  Cloud  people 
come  in  the  summer.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rain  dance 
is  being  referred  to  in  this  account,  the  rain  dance  which  was 
said  to  be  danced  at  night  inside  Little  kiva.322  “The  Summer 
Men  are  in  two  days,  then  they  call  some  boys  who  are  four  days 
in  the  kiva  before  they  dance  kwgshare .” 

Accounts  of  particular  kachina  follow: 

1.  Yeng  sendo  (“Restless”  old  man;  yeng>yi'\  always  in 
motion).  “He  is  always  walking  about  on  the  mountains.  He 
never  stays  still.”  During  three  moons  he  walks  about  at  night. 
Of  these  masks  there  are  two,  one  belonging  to  the  Summer 

people,  one  to  the  Winter  people .  Around  yeng  sendo’s 

waist  is  a  string  of  birds  or  rabbits  which  he  brings  to  the  girls. 
In  the  dance  the  kossa  take  out  two  girls  and  stand  them  in 
place  to  receive  these  presents. 

The  mask  (fig.  4)  is  black  with  mouth  in  red,  a  triangle  of 
red  on  the  forehead,  and  zigzag  lines  from  the  eyes  in  red,  yellow 
and  blue.  On  top  of  mask,  two  owl  feathers,  from  each  side  an 
eagle  feather,  from  each  ear  a  kawu  feather.  Collar  of  coyote 
fur;  quiver  on  back,  yucca  switch  in  right  hand,  bow  and  arrows 
in  left.  Cotton  leggings,  spruce  anklets.  (Presumably  the  moon 
designs  as  well  as  the  owl  feathers  are  a  reference  to  his  night 
walking  habit.)  ....  Yeng  sendo  is  to  be  identified  with  He’he’a 
(Heluta)  of  Cochiti,  Laguna,  Zuni,  and  First  Mesa. 


322  But  see  p.  99. 
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2.  Tseh  oxuwa  (Spruce  cloud  man).  He  belongs  to  the  Win¬ 
ter  people.  He  it  is  who  whips  at  the  initiation  of  the  boys.  In 
his  hands  he  carries  yucca  blade  switches,  but  he  keeps  his 
hands  behind  his  back  to  show  that  “he  is  not  coming  mad.” 
If  he  lowered  his  arms  he  might  whip  the  people.  At  the  initi¬ 


ation  one  hand  is  on  his  hip,  the  other  forward,  meaning  that 
he  is  going  to  whip.  He  has  a  loud  clear  call. 

The  mask  (fig.  5)  is  half  yellow  (right  side  facing  out),  half 
blue;  ears  red;  two  eagle  feathers,  lightning  sticks;  black  beard. 
Wolf  skin  collar;  breast  piece  of  pohgyo,™  water  lion  skin,  with 
shell,  tseh’a.  Hopi  dance  kilt. 


323  This  is  used  in  men’s  braids.  It  is  finer  than  beaver  fur. 
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3.  Oxuwafendi  tuyose  (Black  chief  man).  (Fig.  2)  He  belongs 
to  the  pufona  (one  of  their  four  masks),  and  whips  at  the 
pufona  initiation. 

An  ear  of  white  corn  is  painted  on  each  side  of  the  mask,  and 
a  crescent  moon,  the  corn  because  “he  has  pinang  like  corn.” 


Fig.  5.  Tseh  oxuwa  (Spruce  cloud  man). 

Drawn  by  a  townsman  of  San  Juan. 

The  snout  is  called  shu'ttyngpe,  nose  whistle  stick.  “These 
oxuwah  whistle  this  when  they  come.”  Eagle  tail  feather  fan. 

4.  This  oxuwa  also  belongs  to  the  pufona,  accompanying 
Black  Cloud  chief.  In  the  spring,  when  there  is  much  sickness, 
all  of  the  pufona  oxuwa  come  to  the  kiva,  in  which  all  the  people 
assemble.  In  connection  with  the  Basket  dance  the  pufona 
oxuwa  may  also  appear;  oxuwatsaii,  oxuwa  pendi  ( fendi )  and 
keh  oxuwa  were  cited. 
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Mask,  yellow  on  top,  “green”  at  bottom,  white  sides.  To 
each  side  is  attached  an  ear  of  white  corn  with  feathers,  “their 
Mothers.”  Beard  of  bear  hair  (formerly  buffalo  hair).  Water 
lion  skin  breastlet.  Bear  paws  on  hands,  with  eagle  feathers. 
Crosses  on  the  arms  and  body  represent  ogoyo  wiri  (stars  in  a 
line),  the  three  stars  of  Orion’s  belt.  (Fig.  3.) 


Fig.  6.  Companion  to  Black  Cloud  chief.  (See  p.121) 

Drawn  by  a  townsman  of  San  Juan. 

5.  Popoe  oxuwa  (pumpkin  stalk  oxuwa )  sometimes  comes  to 
San  Juan.  He  brings  rabbits  to  the  children.  Of  his  origin  is 
told  a  story  very  similar  to  the  story  scraps  about  the  kachina 
in  the  West.  Once  at  San  Juan  on  a  rabbit  or  game  drive  one 
of  the  men  got  no  game  ( pokano ).  So  they  had  a  dance,  for  the 
oxuwa .324  At  such  a  dance  the  unsuccessful  hunter  has  to  dance 


324  See  p.  136. 


. 
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Kossa  and  Kachina  of  San  Juan 

Kossa .  2.  Summer  kachina.  3.  Winter  kachina.  4.  Corn  kachina. 
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and  shoot  at  an  animal,  rabbit  or  fox,  which  is  a  real  animal  but 
is  called  pumpkin  stalk  ( popoe )  rabbit  or  fox,  referring  prob¬ 
ably  to  a  game  by  that  name  in  which  the  target  is  of  pumpkin 
stalk.  Now  this  time  the  pumpkin-stalk  fox  got  away.  The 
boy  followed  him  out  of  the  kiva.  The  fox  led  the  boy  to  what 


Fig.  7.  Companion  to  Black  Cloud  chief. 
Drawn  by  a  townsman  of  San  Juan. 


looked  to  him  like  a  circle  of  sand.  The  boy  jumped  into  it.  It 
was  a  pool,  and  the  boy  became  the  popoe  oxuwa. 

6,  7,  8.  In  plate  18  are  represented  a  kossa  “going  to  visit 
the  dry  (parched  fields  to  bring  rain,”  Payo  ohuwa ,  Summer 
kachina,  who  “brings  rain,  going  to  visit  the  Summer  chief,  to 
bring  rain,”  Winter  ohuwa ,  who  “brings  lots  of  snow  in  winter, 
going  to  visit  the  Winter  chief,”  and  Corn  ohuwa  who  “comes 
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when  they  plough  (Pharrow),  to  bless  the  corn.”  His  headdress 
is  of  three  ears  of  corn. 


Santa  Clara 

The  Town  chiefs  {oyike  sendo  and  payoke  sendo)  regulate  the 
time  of  dance  performance,  these  “say  when  they  want  them/” 
i.e.,  the  four  masked  impersonations  who  dance  oxuwd  share, 
kachina  dance.  This  is  always  danced  at  night,  in  kiva.325  F or 
four  days  in  advance  the  impersonators  remain  in  kiva,  to  which 
women  carry  food  and  water.  Four  days  before  the  dance  there 
is  a  rabbit  hunt.  The  hunters  go  out  before  daylight  and  ret  urn 
at  dark.  Women  do  not  participate.  “We  don’t  see  them,”  said 
a  woman.  These  rabbits  are  for  the  kachina  to  bring  with  them 
to  the  dance,  together  with  melons  and  seeds  of  corn,  melon, 
squash,  water  melon,  chili,  peas  and  beans.  The  seeds  are  given 
to  the  women  in  the  audience,  for  planting.  The  melons  are  for 

supper .  As  usual,  women  sprinkle  meal  on  the  kachina. 

....  After  the  dance  oyike  sendo  and  payoke  sendo  “say”  [i.e., 
in  prayer-address]  that  the  oxuwd  have  come  from  under  their 
springs  in  the  mountain  to  bring  gifts  to  the  people  and  to  see 
that  the  people  mind  the  old  men,  that  the  women  do  not 
throw  out  their  refuse  by  the  door,  but  at  a  distance,  etc. 

Masks  are  cared  for  by  the  Town  chiefs  in  their  own  houses, 
in  a  particular  room,  reserved  for  ceremonial.  Given  this  fact 
and  the  dance  control  by  the  chiefs,  it  is  probable  that,  as  stated 
by  informants,  there  is  no  distinctive  dance  organization.326 

Oxuwd  share ,  may  be  performed  in  September  or  November, 
after  harvests.  The  dancers  (. share’i )  of  whom  there  are  four, 
five  or  six,  carry  in  melons.  The  masks  specified  are:  (1) 
Share’ j.  (See  fig.  8.)  He  (or  they,  as  it  seems  probable  that  there 
is  a  group)  wears  a  Hopi  cloth  kilt,  with  spruce  branch  pendants 
set  closely.  The  right  half  of  the  torso  is  painted  black,  the  left 


325  But  see  p.  149  for  a  report  from  San  Juan  of  mask  dancing  at  Santa  Clara 
in  a  canyon  near  town. 

326  Seep.  110.  Dumarest,  119. 
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side,  white;  the  right  side  of  the  mask  is  blue,  the  left  side  white. 
There  is  a  collar  of  spruce.  In  the  right  hand  there  is  a  gourd 
rattle;  in  the  left,  melon  and  spruce.  The  drawing  (fig.  8)  was 
identified  by  a  Tewa  of  First  Mesa  as  hemis  kachina.327  (2) 
OkuwahpiH\  Red  Cloud  man  or  kachina  (fig.  "9).  He  wears  a 


Fig.  8.  Group  kachina  dancer  of  Santa  Clara. 
Drawn  by  a  townswoman. 


Hopi  cloth  kilt,  and  the  large  white  Hopi  dance  belt,  with 
fringes.  Skunk  fur  heel  bands,328  turtle  shell  rattle  on  left  leg, 


327  Possibly  to  be  identified  also  with  the  tseadadvuiva  of  Cochiti  (Goldfrank. 
1,  109). 

328  These  are  worn  at  Jemez  and  by  the  Keres,  not  at  Zuni  nor  by  the  Hopi 
or  Tewa  of  First  Mesa  who  use  porcupine  quill  heel  bands. 
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red  yarn  under  knees.  The  right  side  of  the  mask  is  blue,  the 
left  side  white.  The  lightning  sticks  alongside  are  blue,  with 
points  in  white.  Big  teeth.  On  top  of  mask,  four  eagle  feathers. 
Spruce  collar.  In  his  left  hand  he  carries  bow  and  arrow  and 
melon,  in  right  hand,  a  yucca  (pa)  blade  whip.  Red  kachina 
“belongs  to”  Winter  chief.  Red  kachina  was  unfamiliar,  as 
drawn,  to  the  Tewa  visitor  from  First  Mesa.  (3)  Nat- 
seifmu}  also  with  parti-colored  face,  one  side  yellow  (wihange- 
ritse ),  one  side  blue  (wihangeritsawe) .  Blue  and  yellow  “light- 


Fig.  9.  Okuwahpi,v  Red  Cloud  kachina. 

nings”  are  along  the  sides  of  the  mask.  He  “belongs  to”  Sum 
mer  chief.329  (4)  Tsekwgtagi’ *  oxuwd ,  Eagle  tail  feathers  spread 
Cloud  man.  (See  fig.  10.)  He  wears  a  headdress  fan  of  eagle  tail 
feathers  with  downy  eagle  feathers  stuck  to  his  hair.  Right  side 
of  mask,  blue;  left  side,  white.  The  gourd  snout  is  similarly 
parti-colored.  The  teeth  are  indicated.  One  side  of  torso,  black, 
one  side,  white.  Skunk  heel  bands.  Melons  in  right  hand; 
yucca  blade  whip  in  left.  Unfamiliar  to  First  Mesa  Tewa.  (5) 


329  The  maskless  kachina  dances  of  Isleta  are  classified  as  Winter  and  Summer 
dances. 
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Fig.  10.  Spread  eagle  tail  feathers  Cloud  man. 
Drawn  by  a  townswoman  of  Santa  Clara. 


Fig.  11.  Djeng  sendo. 

Drawn  by  a  townswoman  of  Santa  Clara. 
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Dikwgtagi’1,  Turkey  tail  feathers  spread.  He  wears  a  headdress 
fan  of  turkey  tail  feathers.  (6)  Djeng  sendo.  (See  fig.  11.)  He 
is  the  “old  man  to  them,”  i.e.,  their  chief.  The  mask  is  blue, 
with  the  lightning  ( tsigowenu )  design  in  white  and  two  parallel 
stripes  across  the  face,  in  white.  Two  turkey  feathers  to  the 
front  of  the  head.  He  carries  a  bundle  of  spruce,  with  rabbits 
inside.  In  left  hand,  bow  and  arrow;  in  right,  yucca  blade  whip. 
He  wears  a  buckskin  shirt,  buckskin  leggings,  moccasins,  and 
buckskin  mantle.  Djeng  sendo  was  identified  as  ye  enu  or 
mukwqte  of  First  Mesa. 

In  all  the  foregoing  account  my  informant  referred  to  the 
dances  as  if  they  were  held  indoors,  within  the  kiva.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  some  of  the  kachina  dances  are  held  outdoors, 
in  a  secret  place,  as  at  Cochi ti.  The  place  is  called  kuptf,yubu 
(stone,  sound  of  stones?)  and  is  below  the  mesa,  half  a  mile  from 
town,  inferably  in  one  of  the  small  canyons  to  the  southwest.330 
In  the  San  Juan  tale  through  which  these  facts  were  revealed331 
the  war  captains  (towa  e)  are  said  to  be  placed  as  watchers  on 
the  hills  above. 


San  Ildefonso 

There  is  kiva  night  dancing  by  oxuwd ,  but  I  could  learn  few 
details.  Dancers  have  to  bathe  in  the  river  and  stay  four  days 
in  advance  in  kiva,  presumably  at  dance  practice.  The  question 
is  up  today  as  to  whether  the  young  men  have  to  dance  oxuwd. 
“There  was  a  big  fight  over  it,  last  week,”  said  one  informant. 

Kachina  dances  are  said  to  be  held  after  the  solstice  cere¬ 
monial  retreats,  also  mentioned  was  an  oxuwah  share  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  in  Turquoise  kiva,  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday  nights 
of  Holy  week  in  the  Turquoise  round  kiva  at  which  appeared 
Seeds  kachina  ( koyi  ohuwah)  who  scatters  seeds  from  a  leather 


330  For  one  of  these  Harrington  got  the  name  Katsinahe'e,  (Harrington,  2, 
246).  He’e  he  translates  little  arroyo;  but  compare  the  term  oxuwahhe  (Parsons, 
4,  92),  “kachina  move”  for  a  Kachina  dance. 

331  See  p.  149. 
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bag,  and  Rain-bird  kachina  ( kwqpiye  ohuwah)  representing  a 
bird  who  comes  only  with  continuous  rains.332 

On  using  the  San  Juan  term  kwqshare,  rain  dance,  I  was 
told  that  at  San  Ildefonso,  too,  it  belongs  to  the  Summer  people. 
“We  Winter  people/’  said  my  Winter  informant,  “do  not  go 
into  their  kiva.”  It  was  in  this  connection  that  he  referred  to 
the  conflict  in  town  as  to  whether  the  boys  should  dance  oxuwak 
share ,  kwqshare  being  the  same,  inferably,  as  oxuwah  share. 
And  in  the  Satn  Ildefonso  folk-tales  it  is  in  truth  Summer  chief 
who  directs  the  oxuwah. 

“We  have  to  do  what  Summer  chief  tells  us,”  says  Blue 
oxuwah ,  and  Summer  chief  throws  meat  and  wafer  bread  to  the 
oxuwah ,  throwing  to  the  east. 

Tesuque 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons  of  Holy  week,  1927, 
there  was  a  mask  dance  in  the  plaza,  reports  Benina  of  Nambe. 
The  roads  were  closed,  with  guards  stationed  on  them  and  on 
the  roofs.  Among  the  kachina  were  hQ  ohuwa ,  Corn  kachina; 
popohi  ohuwa ,  Squash  flower  kachina;  and  pobitsey  ohuwa , 
Yellow  flower  kachina,  who  carries  on  his  head  a  basket  of 
flowers,  particularly  yellow  flowers,  which  he  distributes  to  the 
lookers-on  to  chew  and  spit  over  their  body,  rendering  them¬ 
selves  strong  and  healthy.  Two  kossa  were  out. 

Nambe 

There  are  regularly  two  masked  dances  during  the  year, 
that  of  the  Winter  kachina,  kwc§ri  or  tenu  ohuwa ,  in  December 
after  the  seasonal  transfer  ceremony,  and  that  of  the  Summer 
kachina,  kaye  or  payo  ohuwa.  The  Winter  kachina  of  whom 
there  are  three,  come  bringing  deer.  The  Summer  kachina,  of 
whom  there  are  about  eight,  bring  melons,  corn,  etc. 

The  impersonators  remain  four  nights  in  retreat  in  the  house 
of  the  Winter  chief,  where  they  practice  dancing  after  mid- 


832  A  big,  drab  bird  with  long  legs,  possibly  the  sandhill  crane. 
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night .  The  Outside  chief  appoints  some  women  to  grind 

corn,  half  of  them  grinding  blue  corn,  half  of  them  white  corn, 
with  which  to  invite  to  the  dance,  in  winter  the  Winter  Man 
from  Tesuque,  in  summer,  the  Santa  Clara  kossa. 

The  dancing  is  within  the  kiva,  which,  we  recall,  belongs  to 
both  Summer  and  Winter  peoples.  Formerly,  from  thirty  to 
forty  years  ago,  the  dancing  was  in  the  plaza,  with  Outside 
chiefs  on  guard.  Then  increase  in  the  number  of  Mexican  neigh¬ 
bors  necessitated  dancing  inside  the  kiva. 

The  line  dancers  are  referred  to  as  ohuwa  enu ,  ohuwa  youths, 
of  whom  there  may  be  from  three  to  six,  and  ohuwa  anyo , 
ohuwa  maids,  of  these,  three  or  four.  The  ohuwa  enu  belongs  to 
the  youths  who  impersonate  him  after  their  initiation.  One 
man  was  mentioned  as  always  impersonating  White  oxuwah. 
Probably  the  ohuwa  are  orientated  by  color  as  elsewhere.  The 
mask  of  the  ohuwa  youths  is  blue-green  with  a  white  eye  slit 
and  a  red  lightning  design  around  temples  and  forehead. 
Basket  visor,  and  on  top  wooden  tablita.  Spruce  collar  and 
spruce  in  both  hands.  White  shirt. 

Ohuwa  tuyo,  Kachina  chief,  wears  a  white  buckskin  mantle. 
See  pi.  19.  In  this  picture  this  “Cloud  chief”  is  seen  “coming 
to  the  kiva  to  tell  all  that  winter  is  past  and  to  get  ready  for 
spring,  and  that  all  should  be  good  to  the  oyike  sen  do.  ‘I  come 
to  see  all  my  people/  he  says,  'and  I  am  glad  to  find  all  well.’ 
And  so  he  says  good-bye  to  all  and  leaves  for  Potsjgpokwinge, 
White  lake.” 

Other  masks  ar eyeng  sendo,  Deer  (fig.  12),  tsew‘$di  ohuwa 
(eagle  tail  ohuwa),  tsehpuma  ohuwa  (eagle  ?  look,  ohuwa)  men¬ 
tioned  as  coming  in  the  spring  time,  i.e.,  as  being  a  Summer 
ohuwa,  ohuwa  pakq 333  who  make  the  meal  road  for  the  others  and 
who  call  out  like  the  kossa — he  he  el;  pcgnyo  (Snake)  ohuwa, 
t’um  (basket)  ohuwa  taampiuwi  (spring  time)  ohuwa,  paia- 
cham  ohuwa,  ti y  ohuwa  and  uhua  ohuwa,  named  from  his  call.  T’um 


m  Meaning  to  watch  as  would  a  mother. 
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or  more  properly  pokano  (wild  game)  ohuwa  carries  a  large  bas¬ 
ket  with  feathers  tied  to  the  rim.  The  kossa  take  off  his  basket 
and  say  to  the  people,  “Here  is  his  basket  for  you  to  fill.”  The 
women  fill  the  basket  with  white  and  blue  meal.  He  leaves  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  kiva  roof  and  call  down,  “Here  I  am  going  to  drop 
down  all  this  pokano  (game  animals)  for  the  women”  [in  return 


Fig.  12.  Deer  kachina  of  Natnb6. 


for  their  meal].  Taampiuwi  ohuwa  wears  a  woven  mask,  woven 
of  willows,  with  buzzard  feathers  on  top.  He  brings  strings 
of  dried  melon  and  pumpkin.  Paiacham  ohuwa  who  belongs 
to  the  kossa  wears  on  his  head  a  ring  of  eagle  tail  feathers 
referred  to  as  “his  basket”  inside  of  which  sits  paiachamu 
(the  stone  fetich).  Black  circles  around  the  eyes  of  the  mask, 
^ssa-like,  and  body  striped  black  and  white;  deerskin  mantle. 
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He  carries  rabbits  to  give  to  two  girls  chosen  by  the  kossa  (see 
below).  Posetsire  of  Nambe  who  lives  at  San  Juan  always 
takes  this  part.  He  is  a  kossa.  TV  ohuwa  is  the  ohuwa  of  the  tVi 
dancers.  Mask  blue-green,  eagle  tail  fan  at  the  back,  with 
coyote  skin  pendant  from  the  back  of  the  mask;  white  cotton 
kilt,  in  each  hand  corn  ears  laid  vertically  or  bound  together 
with  yucca.  The  mask  of  uhua  ohuwa  is  black,  shining  with 
poshii;  goggle  eyes;  two  small  horns;  coyote  fur  collar;  deerskin 
kilt;  body  painted  black  with  two  hand  prints  in  white  on  back 
and  two,  one  under  the  other,  on  chest.  He  carries  two  yucca 
blade  switches  and  the  children  are  afraid  of  him.  He  promises 
a  deer  to  the  two  girls  the  kossa  stands  up  one  after  the  other, 
asking  them  what  they  want.  “What  do  you  want,  a  deer”? — 
“Yes,”  answers  the  girl.  “Will  you  bring  her  a  deer?”  kossa 
asks  of  uhua  who  nods  his  head.  Two  of  the  women  impersona¬ 
tors  bring  “babies”  on  their  cradle  board.  These  the  kossa  will 
hand  to  girls — for  etowasowe ,  children  people  grow,  and  by 
this  term  the  “babies”  are  referred  to.  The  girl  will  lay  the 
“baby”  on  her  bed  and  the  following  morning  people  come  in 
and  “feed  corn  meal  to  that  baby,”  i.e.,  sprinkle  it  with  meal. 
Afterwards  the  “baby”  is  removed  to  another  room.  When 
the  girl  comes  to  marry  she  will  have  lots  of  children,  as  did 
my  informant  thanks  to  her  kachina  “baby,”  which  she  has 
now  handed  to  her  oldest  married  daughter.  Here  we  have 
the  kachina  dolls  used  elsewhere  also  as  phallic  tokens  or  for 
magical  increase.334 

In  the  kiva  ohuwa  dancing,  the  kossa  display  their  char¬ 
acter  as  scouts,  “telling  how  the  ohuwa  are  coming.”  Taking 
some  ashes  in  his  hands,  kossa  strikes  his  left  palm,  held  to¬ 
wards  his  face,  with  his  right  palm  at  right  angles.  Then 
peering  under ^  his  left  hand,  he  says, 

Tiupare  ncgpimpiye  opakunoge  sow'ua  tingenana '  bumbo  tiupare 
towards  earth  lies  to  mist  full  up  it  is  hurry 

north  very  edge 


334  See  Parsons,  3,  28,  n.l. 
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bumbo.  This  is  repeated  for  each  direction — naakompiye , 
hurry 

towards  south,  nqtsqpiye,  towards  west,  ngtampiye,  towards  east. 

The  announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  ohuwa  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  jokes.  “They  are  coming  with  white  mule’,”336 
says  the  kossa,  or  with  so-and-so,  mentioning  a  girl.  “Oh,  I 
do  not  see  her,”  retorts  another,  “you  are  just  thinking  about 
her.”  Or  one  kossa  will  bump  into  another  who  exclaims,  “Oh, 
you  scared  me!  I  thought  I  had  just  those  two  friends  with 
me”  (meaning  the  representations  of  the  kossa  on  the  kiva 
pillars). 

When  the  ohuwa  descend  into  the  kiva,  the  men  hold  up 

blankets  so  the  people  won’t  see  the  descent.  As  the  ohuwa 

enter,  the  kossa  call  out,  HoylS3e  hoy  l  hoy  l  bisuatoma  bisuatoma 

crowd  warm  crowd  warm 
come  in  come  in 

hana  hqkeoye  sqwgmbo 
no  matter  dirt  smells  bad  even  so 

When  the  ohuwa  come  in,  it  always  smells  sweet  and  fresh. 

The  ohuwa  enu  are  led  in  by  pokawakwi,  road  bring  in 
woman.  She  is  their  mother.  She  makes  the  road  for  them,  the 
ritual  meal  road  ( kqhowa  po)  when  they  come  into  the  kiva. 
See  pi.  20  X.  The  office  of  road  maker  is  filled  now  by 
Y^tsey,  Yellow  willow.  (House  7.)  She  took  office  through  a 
vow  made  in  sickness.  The  first  time  the  kachina  came  after 
her  vow,  each  whipped  her  on  the  back  four  times.  Benina  of 
Nambe  mentioned  Po'pokwin,  Snow  lake,  as  the  road  maker 
of  Tesuque. 

The  Winter  Man  (Agustin  Vihil)  keeps  the  masks  of  the 
ohuwa ,  Winter  and  Summer. 

There  is  said  to  be  an  ohuwa  altar. 


336  Home  brew  whiskey. 

336  Exclamation  of  satisfaction  on  meeting  a  friend,  or  killing  a  rabbit,  etc. 
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CEREMONIAL  CALENDAR 

San  Juan 


Early  November337 
(Nov.  10-11,1923) 
After  transfer  cere¬ 
mony  (Dec.  10, 
1924) 

December  (sporadic) 
Dec.  24,  1927 


Dec.  25,  1927 


Dec.  26,  1927 


New  Year  (Tewa, 
payotsambe ,  year 
new;  Mex.,  mane- 
iri ) 

January  6,  Santo  reis 
(Kings’  day) 


Ceremony  of  seasonal  transfer,  pay  oka  ieme , 
Summer  chief  gives  the  people  to  Winter  chief. 
“Winter  cloud  people  come”  (kachina  dance). 


Adoption  ceremony  of  Winter  people. 

Matachina.  Parade  of  Saint;  Luminarios.  (See 
p.  222.)  Night  visiting  from  house  to  house  by 
Turtle  dancers. 

Matachina.  Okusha(re )  (Turtle  dance).  Domi¬ 
ciliary  night  visiting  by  one  set  of  Turtle  dan¬ 
cers,  and  one  set  of  Navaho  dancers  ( Wensabe 
share),  three  male  Navaho,  two  female. 

Okusha.  Domiciliary  night  visiting  by  two  tembe 
share  (Bow  or  Hoop  dancers)  and  by  one  yuta 
share  dancer  with  a  choir  of  three. 

Early  in  the  morning  little  boys  go  from  house  to 
house,  receiving  presents  of  bread.  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  secular  officers  and  installation  in  house 
of  outgoing  governor. 

Early  in  the  morning  little  boys  go  from  house  to 
house,  receiving  presents  of  bread.  At  officers’ 
houses  the  boys  call  out,  nabi  santo  rei,  my  holy 
king. 

Buffalo  dance  (k’oshare).  The  two  men,  not  the 
girl,  with  a  choir  of  from  four  to  five  men,  visit 
houses  of  new  governor  and  of  his  two  tenienti , 
of  the  Outside  chiefs  and  of  the  fiscals,  to  dance 
outside  and  receive  bread  ( santo  rei  owe"koyo- 
nemd,  holy  king,  visit  from  house  to  house). 


337  Hqwqgepo,  “all  is  gathered  in  moon.”  Harrington,  2 ,  66.  See  ibid, 
63-66  for  names  of  months.  From  Namb6  I  got  a  slightly  different  list  of  terms: 
January,  oyipo,  ice  moon;  February,  oyvwqripo ,  ice  break  month;  March,  kosinde- 
tsitsapo,  lizard  navel  moon;  April,  hi{kapo,  corn  leaf  moon;  May,  hahpipo,  leaf 
opening  moon;  June,  kahpipowipo ,  leaf  opening  flower  moon;  July,  kcgtsapo, 
everything  cutting  moon;  August,  h%pepo,  everything  fruit  moon;  September, 
pewepo,  coming  ripe  moon;  October,  poyepo,  hair  meat  moon;  November,  hcgwengepo, 
everything  gather  moon;  December,  m^pahpo,  under,  fire  moon. 
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Jan.  7 

Jan.  19,  1926 
Jan  .-Feb. 


Jan  .-Feb. 
February 
Feb  .-March 

March  2  or  3 


Before  planting  (spo¬ 
radic) 


At  wheat  planting 
At  corn  planting 
After  planting 
Spring  (in  case  of 
general  sickness) 
Easter 

Spring  (sporadical) 
May,  1927 
June  13,  San  Antonio 
day 

June  24,  San  Juan 
day 
August 
Sept.,  1927 
Sept. -Nov. 

October  (sporadic) 
Nov.  2,  All  Souls 
(. peni  missa  dead 
mass) 


December 
December  12 


Winter  solstice  ceremonial. 

Hopi  Buffalo  dance  (first  presentation). 

Tumshare,  Basket  dance  (1924,  1927),  with  or 
without  kachina  the  night  preceding.  Bear 
kachina  exorcises  outside. 

Powinshare,  Three  times  dance  (1923). 

Ditch  ritually  opened. 

Ti’i  share.  Dance  by  Woman’s  society  ( ptika - 
kwiyo  share ,  roots  [of  the  pueblo]  woman  dance). 

Ceremony  of  seasonal  transfer,  oyika  ieme, 
Winter  chief  gives  the  people  to  Summer  chief. 
Ceremonial  shinny. 

Adoption  ceremony  of  Summer  people  ( kaiye - 
pokuire,  Summer  people,  water  pour).  Retreat 
of  two  days  by  Summer  Men,  followed  by 
“Summer  Cloud  people  come.” 

kwgshare  (rain  dance). 

kwgshare. 

Rain  pilgrimage  up  Mt.  Tsikomo. 

Pufona  night  ceremony,  with  the  society  kachina. 

Buffalo  dance  (1923)  or  Deer  dance  (1922). 
p'angshare  (Captive  dance). 

Eagle  dance  or  ceremonial. 

Apienu  initiation  begun,  to  be  finished  May,  1928. 

koheye. 

Relay  race  or  frqseshare ,  French  (war)  dance 
(1926). 

Rain  retreats. 

Kossa  initiation,  with  conclusive  outside  dance. 

Harvest  dance  ( t’embisha ). 

Kachina  initiation. 

The  fiscals  collect  baskets  of  corn  and  bread  to 
take  to  church,  for  the  priest.  At  home  at 
night  candles  are  lit. 

Santa  Clara 

Sun  Basket  dance  ( t'ant'umshare )  by  Winter 
people;  pog’oshare  by  Summer  people. 

Guadalupe  fires  (Mex.,  luminarios).  A  little 
bonfire  of  criss  cross  sticks  is  lit  at  twilight  by 
the  family  (?)  in  front  of  their  house.  This  is 
kept  up  for  several  evenings,  every  “four  days.” 
“To  light  Jesus  to  his  Mother.”  (Mexican). 
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Dec.  25 


Dec.  25,  1927 

Dec.  27,  1925 
Dec.  28,  1925 
Jan.  1 

(payotsambe) 

Jan.  6,  Kings’  day 
(santo  rei) 


Jan.  6,  1926 

Jan.  13,  1926 
Feb.  4,  1926 
Feb.^Mar. 

Easter  week 


June  13,  1926,  (San 
Antonio  day) 

Aug.  12,  Santa  Clara 
day 

(1926) 

Sept.-~Nov. 

Nov.  2,  All  Souls338 
( santu  dg'kibita') 


November  (sporadic) 
1923,  Nov.  1 


No  Christmas  day  dancing,  everybody  visits 
San  Juan.  At  night  two  dance  sets  visit  from 
house  to  house,  Summer  people  dancers  going 
to  Summer  people  houses,  Winter  people 
dancers,  to  Winter  people  houses.  Every  house 
is  visited.  The  dancers  are  given  bread.  Some¬ 
times  their  hosts  “make  them  dance  twice.” 
In  1922  jutashare  was  danced  by  the  Summer 
people;  yan’deva ,  by  the  Winter  people. 

Daytime  dancing.  Eagle  dance,  “Rainbow 
dance.” 

Dancing  in  the  morning. 

Comanche,  in  the  morning. 

Appointment  of  officers.  Oxuwa  share  (kachina 
dance) . 

Buffalo  dance,  by  Summer  people,  outside  houses 
of  all  the  officers  (including  Outside  chiefs). 
Kiva  not  used,  but  a  vacant  house  belonging 
to  one  of  the  Summer  people.  Dancers  are 
given  bread.  At  night,  in  kiva,  kachina  dance. 

Hopi  Buffalo  dance  (first  presentation).  Kachina 
maskless  dance.  Dog  dance. 

Maskless  kachina  dance  (?  f  antumshare) . 

Dancing  (?) 

Sun  Basket  dance. 

Zuni  Basket  dance  (sonoT umshare) . 

No  dancing.  (People  would  not  dance  after 
“Ashes  Day.”)  From  Wednesday  to  Monday 
people  work  only  in  the  morning.  I  surmise 
kachina  dancing  this  week,  as  at  San  Ildefonso 
and  Tesuque. 

“French  war  dance.” 

Tablita  dance  by  Summer  people.  Goat  dance  or 
yandewa  by  Winter  people,  or  they  may  not 
dance  at  all.  Foot  race. 

Race  by  Summer  people. 

share’ {,  kachina  mask  dance,  after  harvests. 

Crops  of  all  kinds,  squash,  melon,  peas,  onions, 
wheat,  corn,  are  taken  to  the  church  for  the 
priest,  “his  pay.”  “He  makes  a  mass  for  every¬ 
thing  to  grow  [increase].” 

puwcgre  (initiation  war  dance). 


338  Animal  images  in  dough  are  not  made,  as  at  Jemez.  Nor  does  the  making 
of  animal  clay  images,  a  Keresan  saint’s  day  practice,  seem  familiar  to  the  Tewa. 
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November 

December 

Dec.  25,  1925 
Dec.  25,  1927 
January  1 
After  Christmas 
Jan.  23,  San  Ilde- 
fonso  day 
Jan.  23,  1927 
Jan.  23,  1926339 
January 
Jan  .-Feb. 


February 
Feb.  [5  IP] 

Feb.  22-3,  1926 
Feb.  28,  1926 

March  2,  1926 
March  8-9,  1926 

Easter,  1927 


June 

San  Antonio  day 
June  13,  1926 
Aug -Oct. 


Sept.  6,  340  1926 
During  harvest 
After  corn  harvest 


San  Ildefonso 

Seasonal  transfer  to  Winter  chief. 

Solstice  retreat  by  Winter  chief,  with  conclusive 
mask  dance. 

“Butterfly”  dance;  Comanche. 

Matachina ;  Comanche. 

Pingotso'  dance,  Turquoise  kiva  in  use. 

Retreat  by  Winter  chief. 

Kwi’tara. 

Fr as  e-share 

Buffalo-Deer,  etc.  dance. 

Retreat  by  Fire  pufona. 

Retreat  by  kossa. 

Sun  old  man  dance  by  kossa. 

Kiva  night  dance. 

Basket  dance  ( t’umshare ),  Squash  kiva  in  use. 
Seasonal  transfer  to  Summer  chief. 

Ceremonial  shinny. 

All  the  men  carry  in  wood  on  their  back  in  the 
ancient  mode.  The  women  prepare  food. 
Maskless  kachina  dance. 

Burlesque  dance  by  women  (?  Tidi  share ,  shield 
dance,  or  ow%'  share). 

Five  kachina  (one  Koyi  (seeds)  okuwah,  one 
Kwqpiye  (rainbird)  okuwah,)  dance  in  Round 
kiva,  at  night. 

Solstice  retreat  by  Summer  chief,  with  conclusive 
mask  dance. 

Relay  race  or  a  dance. 

Corn  dance,  i.e.,  (?)  maskless  kachina  dance. 
Retreat  by  Summer  chief,  and  conclusive  night 
kiva  dance. 

Retreat  by  samaiyo. 

Retreat  by  kossa,  potpe  dance. 

Retreat  by  Tewa  pufona,  night  kiva  dance. 
Retreat  by  Fire  pufona,  night  kiva  dance. 

The  above  series,  except  retreat  by  samaiyo,  is 
repeated. 

Kohaiye  share  or  Tablita  dance,  with  kossa. 

ternbi'  share,  with  kossa. 

puwqre. 


339  Last  danced  in  1922. 

340  Saint  Rosalia.  Possibly  this  date  should  be  September  8,  which  is  the  day 
of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin.. 
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November  (?  before 
12  th) 

Nov.  12,  1926,  Saint’s 
day  (San  Diego) 
Nov.  12,  1924 
Nov.  12,  1923 
December  27,  1925 
December  28,  1925 
Dec.  (?)  25,  1927 
Jan.  12,  1926 
In  the  spring 
Feb  .-‘March 


March 

Easter,  1927,  Holy 
Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day 

Corpus  Christi  day 
June 

June,  1927 
Nov.  2,  All  Souls 


Early  December 


December,  1927 

Dec.  24,  1926,  1927 
December  25,  1927 
January  1 
January  6 


Tesuque  (fragment) 

Ceremony  of  seasonal  transfer. 

Buffalo  dance. 

Koheye 

Yere ’  dance. 

Comanche  dance. 

“War  dance.” 

Matachina ,341  Zuni  share  (dance).342 

Buffalo  dance.343 

t’um  share. 

After  ditch  cleaning,  ceremonial  shinny.  Kwiyo 
share  (woman’s  dance).  Women  wear  men’s 
clothes. 

tsiupupina,  shoots  magic,  six  days  ceremony. 

Kachina  dance  in  plaza:  Corn  kachina  (Jiq  ohuwa), 
Yellow  flower  kachina  ( pobitsey  ohuwa) ,  Squash 
flower  kachina  ( popobi  ohuwa),  and  two  kossa 
who  sing  to  a  drum,  an  innovation. 

Procession.  See  PI.  20. 

Kwita  share. 

Kossa  initiation. 

Crops  taken  to  the  church.344 

Nambe 

Ceremony  of  seasonal  transfer. 

Winter  kachina  dance  in  kiva  (Tesuque  Winter 
chief  attends). 

Three  kachina  come,  of  whom  two  are  peg  (deer) 
ohuwa.  They  bring  a  deer. 

Snake  dance,  from  house  to  house,  at  night. 

Deer  dance. 

Installation  of  officers. 

Yuta  share,  in  front  of  the  houses  of  the  new 
officers,  and  at  night  in  all  the  houses.  Bread 
given  dancers. 


341  With  drum.  “They  don’t  like  music  in  Tesuque,  i.e.,  Mexican  instruments. 
842  “Like  Turtle  dance”  of  San  Juan. 

343  Probably  Horned  Animal  dance — Buffalo,  Deer,  Mt.  Sheep — which  is 
said  to  be  danced  at  the  Christmastide. 

344  See  pi.  146. 
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March 


Easter  (formerly) 


Holy  Thursday 


Good  Friday 

June  1,  1927 

June  13,  1927,  San 
Antonio  day 
June  24 

Aug.-^Sept.,  1927 


September  (formerly) 
October  4,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (patron  saint) 
day. 

October  4,  1925 
Nov.  2,  All  Souls 


Ditch  cleaning.  Feathers  deposited  in  ditch  by 
Winter  chief.  Ti’i  share ,  and  Summer  kachina 
come  ( taampiuwi ,  springtime,  ohuwa,  paiacham 
ohuwa,  ti’ ohuwa,  uhu  ohuwa)]  also  kossa  from 
Santa  Clara. 

Field  and  pueblo  “cleaning”  by  the  Bears 
(doctors). 

Tablita  dance.  After  the  tablita  dance  went  out, 
Dog  dance  was  performed  for  a  few  years. 
Nowadays  no  dancing  outside. 

Kachina  night  dance,  mostly  patowa  (society) 
ohuwa :  pachiamu  ohuwa,  pqnyo  (snake) 
ohuwa,  bringing  medicine  for  burns,  t'um 
(basket)  or  pokano  (wild  game)  ohuwa  who 
belongs  to  the  Summer  people. 

Kachina  night  dance:  five  ohuwa  enu  led  in  by 
their  woman  road  maker. 

Winter  chief  calls  rain.  Four  days  retreat.  On 
last  night  kachina  come. 

Yellow  corn  dance. 

Tanta'  (Sun  lives),  Summer  solstice.  At  night 
Summer  kachina  come. 

Yellow  corn  dance,  ti’i  share,  and  Elk  were 
presented  at  the  Santa  Fe  fiesta  and  afterwards 
in  conclusion345  danced  at  Nambe. 

Expedition  to  Salt  lake. 

Elk  dance  ( ta  share)  or  race.  Grandmother  Cactus 
is  fed. 

Elk  dance  (with  Tesuque  visitors). 

Food  offerings  to  the  Dead. 


SEASONAL  TRANSFER 

The  backbone  of  the  calendar  appears  to  be  the  summer- 
winter  division,  rather  than  as  elsewhere  the  solar  solstices. 
Summer  is  accounted  from  February-March  to  November; 
winter,  from  November  to  February-March. 

San  Juan 

On  November  9,  1923,  poqftoyo  sendo  went  at  sunrise  to 
the  house  of  oyike  sendo  and  said,  “I  am  going  to  talk  with  my 

345  “We  always  dance  for  the  last  time,  finish  it,  at  home.”  This  final  home  per¬ 
formance  is  a  marked  dance  practice  among  the  Hopi  and  elsewhere. 
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Right  and  my  Left.  Do  you  talk  with  your  Right  and  your  Left.” 
After  breakfast  the  three  Summer  Men  went  to  the  house  of 
oyike  sendo,  to  which  his  two  assistants  had  come.  Here  the 
six  men  smoked  together,  informally.  PoqStoyo  sendo  said  to 
oyike  sendo,  ‘‘Here  are  my  children  from  under  my  armpits. 

1  give  them  to  you.”  Pay  oka™  ieme  (children  gives)  the  ritual 
is  called.  There  is  a  night  ceremonial,  to  which  outsiders  are 
not  admitted.  At  it  is  sung  poc§ka  (water,  runs,  sings),347  in 
which  the  Mother  is  asked  to  give  “good  times.” 

The  night  of  November  10-11,  oyike  sendo  and  his  Right 
and  Left  were  in  all  night,  in  his  house,  two  akono'toyo  or 

guards  being  on  watch  outside . All  day  the  three  Winter 

Men  had  been  fasting.  At  midnight  two  women,  any  two 
Winter  women  from  two  different  families,  unrelated  to  the 
ceremonialists,  may  be  appointed  by  oyike  sendo  ....  Four 
days  later  the  Winter  Men  washed  their  heads  and  bathed. 
They  observe  no  retreat  during  the  four  days.  On  March 

2  or  3348  the  Winter  Man  gives  the  people  over  to  the  Summer 
Man,  oyika  ieme ,  the  same  visits  taking  place  as  in  November. 
Four  days  after  the  exchange  of  visits  the  three  Summer  Men 
fast  all  day  and  stay  in  one  night,  guarded  by  the  Outside 
chiefs,  staying  in  to  sing  in  order  to  make  the  days  longer  and 
the  nights  shorter.  No  dance  follows. 

San  Ildefonso 

Before  the  seasonal  transfer,  it  was  said,  Summer  chief 
and  Winter  chief  count  their  days,  twelve  days,  by  painting 
lines  in  white349  on  their  kiva  roof  beam.  The  Town  chiefs  of 
San  Juan  also  use  tallies,  the  Winter  chief,  little  sticks,  the 
Summer  chief,  little  bones. 

346  Payoka  and  oyika  are  archaic  terms  for  payoke  and  oyike. 

347  Sung  at  the  time  of  the  Emergence.  See  p.  144. 

348  One  San  Juan  informant  insisted  that  thef  transfer  ceremonies  were  in 
October,  i.e.,  before  All  Souls’  day,  and  on  January  12;  that  there  were  retreats  of 
four  days,  followed  by  kachina  dances. 

349  Cf.  Laguna,  Parsons,  13,  112,  n.  3. 
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SOLSTICE  CEREMONIES 

Although  of  less  significance  in  the  calendar  than  to  the 
south  and  west,  the  solar  solstices  are  observed. 

San  Juan 

The  sun  is  watched  by  both  poqtoyo  and  oyike  for  the 
summer  solstice.  They  watch  the  sunrise  over  the  Picuris 
mountains,350  they  also  watch  the  sunset.  On  June  22,  two 
days  before  San  Juan’s  day,  the  Summer  Men  stay  in  all  day 
and  all  night,  having  washed  their  head  indoors  and  having 
bathed  in  ditch  or  river.  They  do  not  fast. 

For  about  twelve  days  after  Christmas  [to  January  7] 
Winter  chief  and  Summer  chief  watch  the  sunset,  watching 
“two  big  mountains,”  to  determine  the  winter  solstice.  The 
town  chiefs  also  watch  the  three  stars  in  a  line  referred  to  as 
wirini ,351  i.e.,  Orion’s  Belt,  and  accounted  Winter  stars.352  “They 
watch  them”  in  May  (Sp.  maio ;  Tewa,  kapawepo ,  Leaf  open 
moon).  If  these  star's  come  out  “May  4  or  6”,  it  will  not  freeze, 
it  will  be  a  good  summer.  If  the  stars  come  out  later,  it  will 

be  a  bad  summer .  “One  star  comes  up  first,  then  the 

other  one,  then  the  other  one.” 

The  four  days  of  the  winter  solstice  are  called  t’qt’aire, 
sun  lives  now.  At  this  time  Sun  goes  to  report  to  the  Mother 
what  has  been  born  during  the  year — “people,  animals,  plants, 
everything.”  During  these  four  days  there  is  no  smoking 


350  At  Santa  Clara  the  sun  rises  at  points  in  the  great  gap  (wiyo)  of  the  Santa 
Fe  range.  (Harrington,  2,  47). 

301  By  the  Tewa  of  First  Mesa  called  kwidting  (lines),  and  six  stars  of  the  con¬ 
stellation  are  meant.  These,  also  tilting  (patch),  the  Pleiades,  are  watched  at  the 
winter  solstice  night  ceremony,  “to  start  their  songs.”  They  are  watched  by  the 
Hopi  also  for  the  same  purpose  at  their  winter  solstice  ceremony  and  during  the 
wowochim  ceremony. 

352  In  November  I  noted  them  above  the  eastern  mesa  range,  which  belongs  to 
the  Winter  people. 

In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  captive  youth  is  instructed  to  guide  himself  by  these 
stars  in  escaping  from  the  Cheyenne  to  Taos. 
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outdoors,  and  no  ashes  or  dust  are  taken  outdoors.353  On  the 
fifth  day  the  ashes  and  dust  are  taken  out.  The  Winter  chief 
and  his  assistants  and  the  Summer  chief  and  his  assistants 
stay  in,  not  the  whole  four  days,  but  one  day. 

San  Ildefonso 

Poingtuyo  watches  the  sun,  in  June.  For  four  nights  he 
keeps  a  fire  inside  the  Summer  kiva.  He  eats  only  bread, 
no  meat,  and  this  fast  is  observed  by  everybody.  At  the  close 
of  the  retreat  there  is  a  kiva  oxuwa  dance.  In  December  there 
is  a  like  retreat  by  oyike ,  a  like  fast  by  everybody,  and  a  con¬ 
clusive  oxuwa  dance. 

Nambe 

The  winter  solstice  or  tqnta,  meaning  “the  sun  in  his  house 
rests”  or  “is  still,”354  was  determined  by  both  Winter  Man 
and  Summer  Man  by  observing  how  the  sun  struck  on  a  deer¬ 
skin  which  each  had  hung  up  in  his  ceremonial  room.355  This 
would  occur  about  December  13.  Then  Winter  Man  and 
Summer  Man  would  each  stay  separate  in  his  own  house  with 
his  pokwin  (lake,  i.e.,  medicine  bowl)  for  four  days.  At  the 
close  of  these  retreats  the  war  captain  {towa  e )  would  tell  the 
people  to  observe  their  four  days,  during  which  no  fire  was 
to  be  made  outdoors  nor  ashes  carried  out.  Nobody  was  to 


363  Both  these  taboos  are  observed  during  the  winter  solstice  ceremonial  of 

Zuni . A  Tewa  informant  of  First  Mesa  states  that  formerly  at  no  time  was 

smoking  allowed  outdoors,  only  in  kiva  and  “in  their  houses,”  lest  disease  might 
come  or  famine. 

364  At  another  time  the  same  informant,  Benina,  gave  tqsi'ta\  sun  walk  day, 
as  the  term  for  the  winter  solstice. 

355  At  another  time  Benina  stated  that  the  observation  of  the  sun  was  con¬ 
ducted  jointly  by  Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man  in  the  house  of  the  Summer  Man 
(house  16),  in  which  there  were  three  windows  and  a  roof  hole  through  which  the 
sun  shone.  Under  each  window  were  kept  a  bowl  of  medicine  water  and  a  basket 
of  meal.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Summer  Man,  nude,  would  feed  the  Sun.  The 
Sun  shone  into  the  bowl  (his  lake).  (“Men  should  bathe  early  in  the  morning 
because  that  is  the  time  the  Sun  goes  into  his  lake.”) 
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touch  corn,  not  even  to  throw  a  cloth  over  it.  Nobody  was  to 
wash  his  face,  keeping  it  covered  with  gum  ( tqnta'kwa ',)  lest 
Sun  old  man  (tq  sendo )  eat  his  face.  Nobody  was  to  comb  his 
hair  lest  Sun  old  man  take  all  his  hair.  At  the  close  of  these 
general  observances  early  in  the  morning  the  plaza  was  swept 
and  refuse  and  ashes  were  thrown  away,  to  the  West.  The 
kossa  would  take  ashes,  motion  them  in  the  directions  and  cast 
them  away — this  for  Wind  old  man  ( wq  sendo)  and  Wind  old 
woman  (wq  kwiyo). 

There  was  no  observance  of  the  summer  solstice  ( tqsoge , 
sun  sits).  Now,  later,  Benina  who  is  a  very  frank  and  cir¬ 
cumstantial  reporter  and  yet  at  times  strangely  self-con¬ 
tradictory,  insists  that  tqnta 1  with  its  taboos  about  fire,  corn, 
face  washing,  and  hair  combing  is  the  observance  actually  of 
the  summer  solstice,  which  is  dated  today  by  the  Winter 
chief  for  lack  in  Nambe  of  a  Summer  chief. 

RAIN  RETREATS 

Except  among  the  Hopi  and  at  Isleta  and  at  Acoma,  a 
series  of  summer  rain  retreats  is  observed  by  ceremonial  groups. 
Such  retreats  are  said  to  be  observed  at  San  Ildefonso.  The 
order  is:  Po’gtoyo  and  his  group,  i.e.,  Summer  man,  kossa , 
Tewa  pufona,  pahpufona .  The  retreats  which  last  four  days 
begin  in  August,  with  the  lapse  of  fifteen  days  between  the 
first  and  the  second,  and  the  second  and  third.  The  round  of 
retreats  is  repeated,  as  at  Jemez;  and,  as  at  Jemez,  there  is  a 

dance  at  the  close  of  each  retreat,  a  night  time  kiva  dance, 

-  •> 

excepting  after  the  kossa  retreat  when  pote’e  is  danced  outside. 
The  pahpufona  use  the  kiva  of  the  Winter  people.  The  samaiyo 
also  observes  a  retreat,  in  August.  It  is  not  followed  by  a 
dance,  and  the  position  in  the  series  of  retreats  I  did  not  learn. 
At  San  Ildefonso  there  is  also  a  winter  series  of  retreats,  begun 
by  the  Winter  Men  who  go  in  after  Christmas,  for  four  days. 
After  an  interval  of  fifteen  days,  the  pahpufona  go  in  for  four 
nights;  then  after  another  fifteen  day  interval,  the  kossa ,  for 
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four  nights.  In  winter,  the  Tewa  pufona  who  use  the  kiva  of 
the  Summer  people,  observe  no  retreat.  After  the  retreat  of 
the  pahpufona  there  is,  on  the  fifth  night,  a  kiva  night  dance. 
Four  days  after  the  retreat  of  the  kossa,  the  kossa  dance  out¬ 
side,  dancing  tq  sendo  share ,  Sun  old  man  dance. 

At  San  Juan  in  August,  likewise,  the  summer  series  of 
retreats  begins.  The  Summer  chief  takes  out  food,  melons, 
corn  etc.,  to  their  Mother.  To  this  offering  the  women  have 
contributed.  What  is  left  over  from  the  offering  is  appropriated 
by  the  Summer  Men.  The  retreats  are  in  the  following  order: 
Summer  Men,  Winter  Men,  pu'fona ,  kwirana,  kossa,  ppkcgdi. 
Each  group  “takes  five  days,”  with  four  days  between  each 
retreat.  In  case  of  a  death  in  town  “this  work  stops  four 
days.”  If  anyone  engaged  in  the  “work”  dies,  “it  breaks  it” 
and  the  retreat  has  to  start  over  again.  There  is  no  dancing 
at  the  close  of  the  retreats. 

At  Santa  Clara  I  could  learn  nothing  of  summer  rain 
retreats.  At  Nambe  they  are  not  observed,  and  in  general  they 
seemed  unfamiliar  to  Benina  of  Nambe,  who  stated  in  fact 
that  they  did  not  occur  at  San  Juan  where  only,  as  at  Nambe, 
a  summer  pilgrimage  for  rain  was  observed.  This  was  written 
in  1926.  The  following  year  Benina  reported  a  rain  retreat  by 
the  Winter  chief  on  June  first,  and  that  the  Winter  chief  had 
opined  that  henceforward  they  had  better  have  the  cere¬ 
monial  on  May  first.  Benina  asserted  that  in  all  the  pueblos 
“calling  rain”  was  the  business  only  of  the  Town  chiefs  and  of 
the  woman’s  society. 


PILGRIMAGE  FOR  RAIN 

San  Juan 

After  the  planting  is  finished,  the  patowa  make  an  ascent 
of  Mt.  Tsikomo  to  the  shrine  of  nansipupinge  (earth  stomach 
middle)  to  sweep  out  the  little  ritual  roads  from  the  shrine, 
otherwise  it  would  not  rain.  All  set  forth  except  the  apienu 
women  who  stay  behind  to  watch  their  altar  and  to  fast.  The 
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kwirana  are  in  the  lead,  then  come  the  kossa,  the  Summer 
Man,  the  Winter  Man,  pufona ,  and  pixc§.  They  leave  town 
at  wari  (rising  of  the  morning  star)  and  return  after  nightfall. 
On  their  way  they  may  not  eat;  nor  gather  nor  kill  anything 
they  pass  by. 

In  case  of  a  great  drought  a  second  pilgrimage  will  be  made 
to  reopen  the  ritual  roads  which  witches  have  been  closing, 
thus  checking  the  rain. 

Nambe 

Kusqping,  a  mountain  in  the  range  to  the  east  and  north¬ 
east,  is  the  sacred  mountain  to  which  pilgrimage  is  made  in 
time  of  drought,  and  from  which  the  fetich  catus  is  brought.356 

Katepokwin,  one  of  the  springs  of  the  oxuwah,  is  also  re¬ 
sorted  to,  in  time  of  drought,  by  the  patowa. 

DANCES 

Tewa  dances  are  difficult  to  calendar  and  otherwise  describe. 
The  dances  differ  in  varying  degree  from  town  to  town;  and 
within  the  town  the  calendar  varies  from  year  to  year.  Of 
the  public  dances  some  are  merely  fiesta  or  festive  dances,  some 
are  conclusions  to  hidden  ceremonial;  while  some  are  com¬ 
paratively  non-ceremonial,  others  are  kachina  dances  without 
mask,  such  as  are  held  in  other  towns.357  Systematic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  mask  dances  is,  as  already  stated,  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  accounts  of  the  other  dances  are  peculiarly  subject 
to  correction  and  amplification. 

Kachina  Dances  Without  Masks 
Okushare  (Turtle  dance) 

San  Juan 

This  dance  is  performed  Christmas  day  and  the  day  after. 
After  the  close  of  matachina  (see  p.  217)  on  Christmas  day, 

356  See  p.  116. 

357  Isleta;  Cochiti  (Goldfrank,  1,  108,  109);  Jemez  (Parsons,  3,  81-92). 
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about  sundown,  the  Turtle  dancers  come  out.  The  next  day 
they  come  out  about  9  a.m.  and  dance  into  the  afternoon. 
The  dancers,  all  males,  are  led  out  from  Little  kiva  by  kossa 
sendo.  The  younger  dancers,  boys  as  young  as  twelve,  are 
at  either  end  of  the  line,  the  older  dancers,  in  the  middle.  The 
line  begins  to  dance  as  it  rounds  the  corner  into  bu'pinge  (town 
court);  it  dances  again  in  pa’abu'pinge  (Fish  town  court), 
and  again  in  front  of  Little  kiva.  These  are  the  three  usual 
dance  places.  (See  map.  2.)  The  dancers  wear  the  black  kilt 
with  large  white  dance  belt  (ball  fringe),  the  turtle  shell 
rattle,  and  in  their  hair  a  downy  eagle  feather  (tsewcg).  In 
right  hand,  a  gourd  rattle,  in  left,  spruce  twigs.  (Neither 
spruce  pendants  from  the  belt  nor  fox  skin  nor  head  tablet 
are  used.) 

The  dancers  are  water-besprinkled  by  Winter  chief  and 
Summer  chief,  who  during  the  dance  have  stayed  in  Big 
kiva  and  smoked  a  long  pipe  into  a  bowl  of  medicine.  From 
this  bowl  with  their  feather  they  sprinkle  the  dancers  and  also 
give  the  dancers  to  drink. 

The  kossa  are  out  to  play,  or,  at  the  option  of  the  War 
captain,  the  kwirana . 

Turtle  dance  “belongs  to”  San  Juan.  It  is  not  danced  at 
Santa  Clara,  where,  my  informant  opined  in  general,  every 
other  San  Juan  dance  is  danced.  It  is  danced,  according  to  an 
unreliable  informant,  at  San  Ildefonso,  in  Turquoise  kiva. 
Also  at  Tesuque,  when  two  kossa  come  out.  Turtle  dance  is 
undoubtedly,  like  the  liwa  or  pinitu  dances  of  Isleta,  a  kachina 
dance  withost  mask.  In  corroboration  is  the  following  naive 
reference  to  Keresan  kachina  by  a  San  Juan  woman:  “We 
heard  that  at  Santa  Ana  at  Christmas  when  they  have  okushare 
their  kachina  lady  comes  out  from  the  lake.” 

The  Mexican  term  for  okushare  is  paskwa ,  a  Spanish  term 
of  reference  to  Christmas  and  to  Easter,  meaning  joy.  The 
Mexican  for  the  day  of  the  dance  is  matatsinabeta ,  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  reference  to  the  matachina  dance  ( matachina ; 
Tewa,  beta ,  day). 
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Turtle  dancers  and  kossa  sendo ,  San  Juan. 
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December  26,  1925. — Although  the  crowd  of  visitors, 
Indian,  Mexican,  and  White,  began  to  arrive  about  9  a.m. 
the  dancers  did  not  come  out  until  12.30358  They  came  out 
from  Little  kiva  led  by  kossa  sendo,  a  blanketed  figure,  dis- 
tingushed  by  a  ribbon  of  corn  husk  in  his  hair.  During  the 
dancing  he  would  stand  to  one  side,  near  the  head  of  the  line. 
(See  pi.  21)  There  were  thirty-seven359  men  dancers,  and, 
besides  kossa  sendo,  three360  kossa  (pi.  22)  out  to  play,  and  two 
tsapaiyo  or,  in  Mexican,  abuelo. 

It  was  a  dance  in  line,  the  dancers  themselves  singing  to 
one  large  drum361  and  stamping  the  regular  kachina  dance 
step,  the  line  making  the  usual  half  turns  in  position.  Except 
for  the  omission  of  female  impersonations,  and  of  the  rite  of 
sprinkling  meal  on  the  ground  by  their  leader  to  make  the 
road,  or  on  the  dancers  to  “feed  them,”  it  might  have  been 
the  ko’kokshi  of  Zuni,  without  their  masks.  There  were  three 
repetitions  of  the  dance,  in  Town  court,  in  Fish  town  court, 
and  in  front  of  Little  kiva,  where  the  dancers  faced  the  kiva 
or  west. 

The  dancers  wore  the  white  cotton  dance  kilt,  a  lightning 
design  from  an  edge  at  the  bottom,  broad  Hopi  dance  belt, 
also  a  belt  of  bells;  turtle-shell  rattle  (with  the  animals’  toes 
on  the  outside)  under  the  right  knee,  likewise  bells  and  yarn; 
moccasins,  with  skunk-fur  heel  bands.  Body  painted  dark 
brown,  legs  above  knees  whitened.  Hands  whitened;  in  right 
hand  a  gourd  rattle,  in  left  hand  spruce  twigs,  and  twigs  in 
arm  bands  and  in  belt.  Parrot  feather  between  two  eagle 
feathers  on  one  side  of  head,  laid  horizontally;  on  other  side 
a  placque  or  ornament  of  some  kind,  very  tawdry  and  taste¬ 
less,  even  American  pictures  were  used.  I  noticed  that  of  a 
girl’s  face  from  a  magazine  cover.  And  all  this  on  the  top  of  a 
head  half  shaved!  Silk  kerchief  around  neck  and  glass  beads. 

358  December  26,  1927,  at  12. 

369  December  26, 1927,  thirty-four. 

360  December  26,  1927,  five. 

361  M.  Parsons,  178. 
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The  abuelos  or  tsabiyo  wore  buckskin  coat  and  trousers, 
over  them  a  kilt  of  cowhide;  fur  collar,  with  twigs  of  spruce 
attached  and  erect  at  the  back  of  the  head;  black  wig,  pro¬ 
bably  of  horse  hair;  flat-faced  mask  with  an  outstanding  nose,362 
as  in  some  American-made  masks;  earrings  of  mica.  One 
mask  was  black,  with  white  ears,  payo  tsabiyo ,  the  Summer 
tsabiyo ;  the  other,  white,  with  red  ears,  kwcgritsabiyo,  the 
Winter  (people)  tsabiyo.  Each  had  a  diagonal  line  of  red, 
running  from  each  eye-slit  across  the  cheek.  Each  tsabiyo 
carried  a  whip  with  a  thong,  which  was  used  in  jest  against 
the  old  men,  whom  the  tsabiyo  would  also  shake  by  the  hand. 
The  tsabiyo  moved  about  with  a  kind  of  swinging  gait.  They 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  dancers,  moving  down  the 
line  only  once.  The  couple  were  properly  male  and  female, 
abuelo  and  abuela,  grandfather  and  grandmother.  The  parts 
are  taken  habitually  by  the  same  men,  as  are  those  of  the 
“ Grandfathers”  ( te’en )  of  Isleta.  These  men  are  Kwa’a  (Beads) 
or  Demesio  Montoya  (Winter)  and  Ohuwaanye  (Cloud  or 
kachina  moving)  or  Santos  Cruz. 

Much  more  lively  than  the  rather  listless  “Grandfathers” 
were  the  kossa  who  were  to  carry  through  two  burlesques 
during  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  Catholic  service,  in  Fish 
town  court,  the  other  of  a  dance,  in  Town  court.  All  three 
kossa  wore  breech-clouts  of  shabby  black  cloth  with  pendant 
flaps  in  front  and  behind.  Their  body  was  painted  in  brown  and 
white  stripes,  arms  and  legs  also.  Turtle-shell  rattle  at  the 
ankle.363  Their  face  was  whitened  with  large  black  circles 
around  the  eyes  and  mouth.  The  senior  one,  a  man  between 
forty  and  fifty,  wore  his  hair  in  braids  wrapped  tightly  with 
green  ribbon.  The  hair  of  the  two  younger  men,  men  of  about 
twenty-five,  was  short.  All  had  double  peaked  caps  striped 

362  Compare  abuelo  mask  at  Cochiti.  (Dumarest,  fig.  2).  At  Laguna  the  abuelo 
or  chapiyu  wear  black  masks  outlined  in  white  with  a  white  cross  on  the  forehead, 
the  vertical  line  forming  the  back  of  the  nose,  from  the  top  of  which  hangs  a  black 
tab;  on  top,  tufts  of  sheepskin.  (Goldfrank,  2,  190). 

363  M.  Parsons,  179. 
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Turtle  dancers  and  kossa ,  San  Juan. 
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black  and  white  with  corn  husk  tassels  at  the  peaks.  These 
caps  would  be  passed  around  in  taking  up  a  collection.  In 
the  morning  each  kossa  had  on  a  necklace  of  oranges  and 
cakes,  which  a  First  Mesa  visitor  referred  to  as  his  lunch, 
and  carried  on  his  back  what  looked  like  a  bundle  of  wheat 
straw. 

In  the  first  published  account  of  the  Turtle  dance  Mc- 
Ilvaine  Parsons  describes  part  of  the  morning  play  of  the 
kossa  as  follows:  “Someone  let  loose  a  rooster,  which  began 
to  run,  squawking,  around  the  plaza.  Immediately,  the  three 
clowns  rushed  pell-mell  after  it,  stumbling  over  themselves 
and  everything  that  was  in  their  way.  Their  actions  fairly 
split  the  sides  of  every  watcher.  One  clown  made  a  headlong 
dive  for  the  rooster,  but  landed  with  only  a  few  tail  feathers 
in  his  hands.  Another  made  a  terrific  lunge  and  captured  all 
that  was  left  of  what  had  been  a  rooster,  and,  later  the  clowns 
cooked  and  ate  him  .  .  .  .”364 

In  the  Catholic  burlesque  of  the  afternoon  each  kossa 
donned  a  red  paper  cap  and  vestment  of  shabby  cloth,  to  one 
of  which  a  cross  of  red  cloth  was  appliqueed,  and  carried  a 
cloth  over  his  right  arm.  First  the  “acolyte,”  standing  very 
erect,  brought  out  from  some  house  a  wooden  cros^s,  which 
the  “priest,”  the  senior  kossa,  kissed.  Then  an  American  trade 
journal  was  produced  and  held  by  the  other  “acolyte”  for 
the  priest  to  read  from.  As  he  read  he  turned  the  pages,  all 
in  a  very  droll  imitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  manner.  Priest 
and  acolytes  knelt  in  prayer.  A  white  porcelain  bowl  was 
brought  out,  this  was  holy  water,  and  a  broom  was  used  to 
asperge  with.  Then  there  was  incensing  from  coals  on  a  board. 
Meanwhile  two  visitors,  Indians  from  some  other  pueblo,  had 
been  made  to  sit  in  chairs  as  congregation,  and  now  from  this 
congregation  a  collection  was  taken  up,  the  “priest”  count¬ 
ing  from  one  to  five  in  Spanish  for  each  coin  received.  A  large 


564  Ibid. 
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crowd,  mostly  Mexican,  had  assembled  around  this  bur¬ 
lesque,365  which  was  found  hugely  amusing. 

While  the  Turtle  dancers  were  performing  in  Fish  town 
court,  the  kossa  pulled  out  from  the  lookers-on  two  old  men,366 
of  whom  one  was  said  to  be  the  governor  of  San  Juan,  and 
seated  them  opposite  each  other  in  chairs.  The  senior  kossa 
then  said  something  to  the  dance  leader,  who  stopped  the 
dancing,  and  the  dancers  stood  at  ease  and  laughed  heartily 
at  the  burlesque.  The  two  old  men  were  told  to  quarrel, 
which  they  did  with  vehemence,  even  to  pulling  each  other’s 
braids.  Then  two  women  were  pulled  out  from  the  crowd  by 
the  kossa,  and  made  to  dance  with  the  old  men,  a  very  lively 
step,  all  four  entering  into  their  performance  with  spirit. 

These  burlesques367  were  what  drew  the  Mexicans,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  in  such  numbers;  to  the  Turtle  dance  they  paid  com¬ 
paratively  little  attention. 

House  to  house  visiting  by  the  Turtle  dancers,  Christmas 
Eve,  1927. — Two  groups,  five  dancers  in  each  and  a  youth  to 
carry  their  breadsack,  I  found  making  house  rounds  about 
eight  in  the  evening — one  group  in  Fish  town  court,  the  other 
in  Town  court,  both  progressing  on  the  north  side  and  from 
the  west  to  east.  A  miscellaneous  crowd  of  whites,  San  Juan 
boys,  Apache  and  other  Indian  visitors,  and  Mexicans,  mostly 


365  A  burlesque  of  the  mass,  with  emphasis  on  the  padre  drinking  the  wine,  was 
performed  recently  by  the  kossa  at  San  Ildefonso. 

366  The  day  following  the  dance  I  asked  a  San  Juan  man  if  these  two  were  the 
Winter  Man  and  the  Summer  Man.  No,  he  emphasized,  the  chiefs  would  not  be 
subjected  to  such  burlesque. 

367  December  26,  1927,  the  chief  burlesque  turned  on  a  chained  bear  that 
would  break  away  and  chase  people,  even  to  the  house  tops,  to  the  actual  terror  of 
the  children.  A  bear  hide  was  drawn  over  the  head  and  back  of  one  of  the  kossa , 
of  whom  there  were  five  out  playing.  The  bear  was  fastened  to  a  post  inside  the  ash 
encircled  kossa  “kitchen.”  Here  too  a  fire  was  lit,  at  which  the  kossa  lit  cigarettes. 
In  1926  there  was  a  burlesque  on  Catholic  baptism.  A  kossa  as  padre  looked  for 
somebody  to  take  to  th  etsabiyo  to  be  baptized.  He  invited  two  men  from  Santa  Clara, 
one  the  husband  of  the  “rich  Osage,”  one  an  Apache  of  Dulce,  to  become  padrino 
(godfather),  giving  each  a  card  indicating  that  he  should  pay  $5.00. 
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Mexicans,  followed  the  dancers,  crowding  about  the  house 
door.  In  each  house  the  members  of  the  household,  young  and 
old,  sat  against  the  walls,  in  chairs  or  on  blankets  folded  on 
the  banquette.  I  had  never  been  before  in  so  many  San  Juan 
houses  and  I  got  three  general  impressions:  the  small  size  of 
the  low  ceiling  rooms,  the  Americanization  of  their  contents — 
bedsteads,  tables,  chairs,  stoves — and  the  abundance  on  the 
walls  of  crucifixes  and  pictures  and  images  of  the  saints.  Not 
a  sign  of  a  kachina  “doll.”  Cradle  swings  in  several  houses. 

The  Turtle  dancers  wore  no  headdress, — as  at  Zuni,  the 
kachina  will  dance  without  mask;  otherwise  they  were  costumed 
as  in  their  outdoor  appearance.  They  sang  four  short  songs — 
an  abbreviated  performance  of  five  minutes  instead  of  twenty 
or  more.  In  the  middle  of  the  performance  the  boy  with 
the  sack  would  give  a  &ossa-like  call,  to  the  amusement  of  the 
lookers-on.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  the  senior  lady 
of  the  house  fetched  loaves  for  the  sack.  In  one  house  the  old 
lady  called  for  a  repetition  of  the  dance.  Although  the  group 
in  Town  court  crossed  over  to  the  south  side  about  midway 
in  the  plaza,  there  appeared  to  be  no  selection  of  houses,  i.e., 
all  the  houses,  not  merely  official  houses,  were  to  be  visited, 
a  visitation  which  was  probably  to  last  till  midnight,  when, 
according  to  my  Mexican  companion,  the  dancers  would  go  to 
the  river  to  wash  off  their  paint. 

Unidentified  dances 
Santa  Clara 

(Kings’  day,  January  6,  1926. )368  Ten  men  dancers.  Nude, 
except  for  dance  kilt.  An  ear  of  corn  in  each  hand.  Two  with 
hair  flowing.  The  hair  of  the  others  wTas  short.  The  kossa 
were  out.  The  dancing  was  in  front  of  various  houses.  I 
surmise  that  this  group  were  to  dance  in  mask  the  same  night 
in  kiva. 


268  Note  by  Lila  Law. 
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(January  13,  1926. )369  Nineteen  men  danced  in  line  to 
their  own  song;  two  women  knelt  to  play  on  the  notched 
bone,  one  end  of  which  was  propped  against  a  spruce  trimmed 
drum.  The  women  wore  the  dark  dress  and  a  black  shawl 
over  their  head.  The  men  were  nude,  and  painted  black, 
except  the  leg  above  the  knee  which  was  whitened.  White  Hopi 
dance  kilt.  Turtle  shell  rattle  under  right  knee,  and  bells 
with  red  yarn  under  left  knee;  white  moccasins  with  skunk 
heel-band;  collar  of  spruce,  green  armlets  trimmed  with 
spruce;  on  head,  four  stiff  eagle  feathers  laid  flat  as  an  x  with 
a  bunch  of  small  feathers  in  the  centre;  in  right  hand,  gourd 
rattle,  in  left,  spruce  twigs. 

Santa  Clara  acquaintances  were  wholly  uncommunicative 
about  the  dance,  but  some  Cochiti  acquaintances  who  were 
present  told  Mrs.  Law  that  the  song  was  in  Keresan.  It 
told  how  the  clouds  were  coming  over  the  mountains,  and 
the  rain  falling  on  the  half-grown  corn.  She  was  given  the  term 
boye  for  the  dance,  which  she  took  to  be  Spanish  for  bull, 
but  which  may  be,  I  suggest,  Tewan  for  snow  coming.  At 
any  rate,  this  was  undoubtedly  a  winter  kachina  dance.370 

San  Xldefonso 

(March  2,  1926. )371  Sixteen  men  dancers,  in  line,  dancing 
to  their  own  song.  Movement  slow  with  no  changes  except 
for  turning  to  face  in  the  opposite  direction.  They  danced 
over  the  four  sides  of  a  square. 

Black  kilt,  white  shirt,  white  leggings,  turtle  rattle  under 
right  knee,  belt  of  bells;  two  feathers  in  hair,  in  right  hand, 
gourd  rattle,  in  left  hand,  spruce  twigs. 

Inferably  this  is  a  maskless  dance  of  the  Summer  kachina. 

San  Juan 

Antere  share  (Foot  lift  dance).  A  winter  dance.  The  kossa 
are  out. 

369  Notes  by  Lila  Law. 

370  Cf.  the  Hopi  dance  at  Jemez  (Parsons,  3,  87-92). 

8,1  Note  by  Lila  Law. 
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San  Ildefonso 

Ateye.  Line  dancers  and  notch  stick  playing  by  two  women. 
tHemishikwe  of  Zuni,  Jemez,  Hopi,  without  mask. 

Basket  Dance  {fum  share )372 
San  Juan 

A  one  day  dance,  in  winter,  some  time  after  Christmas.  The 
dancers  are  in  line,  a  line  of  men  behind  a  line  of  women.  The 
women  carry  new  baskets  containing  bread,  melons,  and  other 
fruit.  Downy  feathers  are  fastened  to  the  bread,  and  the  women 
throw  the  bread  to  the  lookers-on.  At  one  time  the  women  kneel 


372  On  December  25,  1925,  I  saw  a  Basket  dance  at  San  Felipe  which  appears 
to  correspond  to  the  following  account  of  the  San  Juan  Basket  dance,  which  I  have 
not  seen.  I  will  therefore  give  my  notes  on  the  Keresan  dance. 

Men  and  women  dancers.  The  men  wore  shirt  and  Hopi  dance  kilt,  Hopi 
dance  belt,  coyote  pelt  pendant  at  the  back,  knitted  leggings,  high  moccasins. 
(There  were  two  archaic  Spanish  poncho-shaped  shirts,  with  sleeves  slit  to  the 
elbow.)  Bunch  of  parrot  feathers  in  hair.  Red  and  green  dabs  of  paint  on  face,  and 
a  stripe  of  micaceous  black  across  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  each  hand,  two  eagle 
feathers,  their  butt  wrapped  with  rattling  olivella  shells.  The  women  wore  wrapped 
moccasins  and  the  native  black  dress,  with  a  Hopi  kilt  used  as  bodice,  leaving  left 
shoulder  and  arms  bare.  Arms  and  hands  painted  yellow.  Red  yarn  around  wrists, 
turquoise-colored  armlets.  In  left  hand,  small  round  basket  to  the  rim  of  which  were 
attached  four  downy  feathers;  in  right  hand,  twigs  of  spruce.  Hair  flowing;  head¬ 
dress  of  squash  blossom  on  one  side,  macaw  feather  between  two  eagle  wing 
feathers,  on  the  other  side;  streak  of  turquoise  paint  across  upper  part  of  bang. 

Several  dance  movements — a  serpentine  with  men  and  women  alternating, 
a  straight  line  figure,  a  double  line  figure,  men  opposite  women  with  a  turning  right¬ 
about-face  motion.  The  lines  graded  by  height  of  dancers,  running  down  to  boys 
and  girls  not  over  ten  years  old.  The  appearance  (I  saw  the  first  of  the  afternoon 
appearances)  consisted  of  three  repetitions — in  the  plaza  on  south  side  of  town,  in 
front  of  the  house  of  withdrawal  of  the  other  dance  group  who  were  dancing  Buf¬ 
falo,  on  north  side,  in  front  of  the  house  of  withdrawal  of  the  Basket  dancers  them¬ 
selves.  The  Basket  dancers  were  said  to  be  Squash  people;  the  Buffalo  dancers, 
Turquoise  people. 

For  the  Basket  dancers  there  was  a  large  choir,  from  fifteen  to  twenty,  who 
took  dance  steps  as  they  sang.  Some  in  the  choir  had  a  band  of  downy  feathers 
stuck  to  their  bang.  The  dancers  themselves  were  led  by  a  man  in  white  cotton 
trousers,  with  a  band  of  downy  feathers  across  his  head,  and  in  each  hand  twigs  of 
spruce. 
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and  simulate  grinding  in  their  basket. 372a  At  another  time  they 
dance  raising  and  lowering  their  basket.  The  women  wear  in 
their  hair  a  long  yellow  feather  with  a  downy  eagle  feather  on 
either  side.  They  wear  the  black-blue  cloth  or  blanket  dress.  In 
their  left  hand  they  carry  their  basket,  in  their  right  hand,  the 
wooden  figurine  of  bird,  fish,  or  animal  the  men  have  made 
for  them.  Winter  chief  and  Summer  chief  lead  the  dancers, 
who  are  drawn  from  both  Winter  and  Summer  peoples. 

The  dancers  use  Little  kiva,  where  the  night  before  the 
dance  they  practice  in  costume.  From  the  kiva  first  go  all 
the  men,  then  the  women.  They  go  into  Town  court,  where 
at  either  end  of  the  dance  lines  a  little  spruce  tree  is  set.373 
Carrying  the  little  trees,  they  return  past  Little  kiva  to  Fish 
town  court,  then  to  the  front  of  Little  kiva.  The  men  withdraw 
into  the  kiva,  the  women,  to  a  large  house  (house  97,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Summer  chief).  After  two  appearances,  they 
change  their  basket  for  another.  The  kwirana  and  kossa  are 
out.  They  have  bathed  in  advance  in  the  ditch. 

Basket  dance  may  be  given  with  or  without  an  appearance 
of  the  kachina  who,  if  they  come,  dance  the  night  preceding. 
Four  kachina  come,  among  them  Bear  kachina,  keh  pufona , 
who  will  go  around  the  town  and  the  fields  making  passes 
with  his  feathers  to  brush  away  sickness  {ohuwa  peri).  Ohuwa 
tsaii  and  ohuwa  pendi  bring  loads  of  broom  straw  to  the  women 
assembled  in  Big  kiva  for  them  to  sweep  with  outside 
their  houses,  very  early  in  the  morning.  The  kossa  will  come 
to  carry  off  the  sweepings,  to  the  West. 

Santa  Clara 

SonoPumshare ,  Zuni  basket  dance,  is  danced  at  Santa 
Clara,  not  at  San  Juan.  The  dance  was  brought  from  the  South, 

372a  Miss  Freire-Marreco  compares  the  Basket  dance  she  saw  on  October  21, 
1912,  in  Santa  Clara,  with  the  Hopi  hemis  kachina  with  its  distinctive  grinding 
feature.  (Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  42.) 

373  Spruce  is  ever  closely  associated  with  the  kachina.  It  is  from  the  use  of  these 
trees,  together  with  the  appearance  of  the  clowns  and  of  that  of  the  Town  chiefs 
that  I  infer  these  so-called  basket  dances  are  kachina  dances  or  parts  of  a  kachina 
ceremonial  not  described,  analogous  to  the  Ivwa  or  pinitu  or  spruce  dances  of  Isleta. 
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“from  way  down.”  The  dancers  stand  in  line  and  the  little 
baskets,  to  which  turkey  feathers  are  attached,  are  raised  and 
lowered  by  the  women  dancers  as  in  the  San  Juan  basket 
dance.  The  Nambe  kossa  in  particular,  come  out  for  the  dance 
at  Santa  Clara. 

There  is  also  a  f  ant’ y/ms hare,  sun  basket  dance,  which 
may  be  danced  in  December  or  in  February-March,  by  several 
men  with  two  women.  There  are  four  appearances,  two 
before  dinner,  two  after  dinner.  The  dance  belongs  to  the 
Winter  people.  . 

San  Ildefonso 

Turn  share  is  danced  in  February.  Squash  kiva  is  used. 

Tesuque 

T’um  share  is  danced  in  the  spring. 

Powinshare  (Three374  times  dance) 

San  Juan 

This  dance  may  be  danced  instead  of  the  Basket  dance,  as 
it  was  in  February,  1923.  It  is  danced  in  line,  four  men,  a  wo¬ 
man,  a  number  of  men,  a  woman,  four  men.  There  are  four 
appearances,  so  that  if  four  women  are  in  the  cast  each  dances 
twice;  if  eight  women,  each  dances  once.  Little  kiva  is  used. 
From  the  kiva  the  dancers  go  to  the  dance  place  in  Town  court, 
thence,  passing  by  way  of  Little  kiva,  to  the  dance  place  in 
Fish  town  court,  thence  to  Little  kiva  to  dance  in  front  and 
then  to  withdraw  into  the  kiva,  where  the  women  pass  on  their 
headdresses  to  the  women  next  to  dance. 

The  women  carry  an  ear  of  corn  in  each  hand.  They  move 
their  arms  up  and  down  in  characteristic  dance  fashion,  the 
forearms  at  right  angles  to  the  body.  At  the  back  of  the  head 
the  women  wear  a  fan  of  eagle  tail  feathers.  The  men  wear  a 
macaw  feather  and  two  eagle  feathers  in  their  hair.  They 


374  See  p.303. 
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dress  as  in  okushare.  Their  gourd  rattle  they  hold  in  both 
hands  in  front  to  shake. 

Clowns  called  pu't’ani  come  out,  six,  eight  or  ten  of  them. 
They  wear  old  ragged  clothes,  and  a  cloth  over  their  face,  and 
a  hat.  They  do  not  sing.  They  interfere  with  the  women 
dancers,  putting  their  arms  around  them  and  trying  to  make 
them  make  a  mistake  in  dancing.  The  women  get  mad  with 
them.  I  do  not  know  if  these  parts  are  taken  by  the  kossa 
who  are  said  to  be  out  at  Isleta  at  the  Feb ruary-M arch  mask¬ 
less  dance  by  the  Dark  kachina.  The  “funny  men,”  pachu’un , 
are  the  youths  who  have  gathered  the  spruce  for  the  dance. 

Tesuque 

Powi  share  is  danced  at  Christmastide. 

Pog’o  share 

Santa  Clara 

Two  women  dance  and  two  men.  There  are  four  appear¬ 
ances,  with  new  sets  of  dancers.  The  women  wear  a  headdress 
of  feathers  in  fan  shape.  The  dance  belongs  to  the  Summer 
people.  It  may  be  danced  in  December.376  It  was  said  (by 
the  Santa  Clara  informant)  to  be  danced  in  San  Ildefonso. 
Possibly  it  is  to  be  identified  with  the  powinshare  of  San  Juan. 

TiH 3 75 a  share 
San  Juan  and  Nambe 

In  English  this  is  called  the  Butterfly  dance,  from  the 
feathers  like  a  butterfly  worn  by  the  woman  dancer  at  the  back 
of  her  head.  The  man  dancer  wears  white  trousers  and  shirt, 
with  feathers  around  ankles,  and  in  his  hand  a  stone  ax. 
Successive  couples,  one  woman  and  one  man,  dance  through¬ 
out  the  day,  usually  there  are  two  performances  before  the 


376  Miss  Freire-Marreco  saw  it  danced  in  1911  on  February  9.  (Robbins, 
Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  42). 

375a  Something  round. 
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midday  dinner,  and  two  afterwards.  The  dance  is  outside,  in 
the  spring  (and  so  named  Spring  dance  when  it  was  performed 
at  the  Santa  Fe  fiesta  in  1927).  It  is  danced  at  Nambe,  after 
ditch  cleaning,  and  at  San  Juan,  according  to  a  Santa  Clara 
informant,  not  at  Santa  Clara  or  San  Ildefonso.376  At 
Nambe  it  is  danced  also  at  night,  in  kiva,  and  the  kachina  come 
later.  The  ti'i  couples — there  should  be  twelve — are  kept  in 
the  house  of  the  head  War  captain  and  conducted  by  him  in 
turn  to  the  kiva. 

Tembisha(re) 

San  Juan 

This  is  a  harvest  dance,  by  Summer  and  Winter  people 
together.  “It  is  a  return  to  the  Earth  for  what  she  gives  us, 
that  is  what  it  means —  na  embi  na  yochu’  kwiyo 

our  earth  belongs  woman 
to  us 

iko*  ihu'yome  iko* 
eat  we  give  her  eat 

It  is  a  one-day  dance,  the  dancers  coming  out  “after  breakfast’’ 
and  the  dance  going  on  until  “the  sun  goes  in.”  A  circle  is 
formed  and  moves  around  in  sunwise  circuit.  Within  the 
circle  is  a  line  of  four  dancers,  which  set  keeps  changing  until 
all  in  the  circle  have  been  in  this  line.  Those  in  the  circle  turn 
around  and  as  the  women  turn  they  raise  their  basket  to  their 
head  with  their  left  hand,  their  right  hand  they  move  up  to 
the  basket  and  down  again.  The  men  move  their  hands  low 
from  side  to  side.  The  dance  is  said  to  be  named  from  this 
turning  motion  (tern,  Pteasing  song,  bi,  Pturn  around);  but  the 
etymology  seems  doubtful. 

The  women  wear  their  hair  parted,  with  braids  alongside 
their  face.  In  the  hair  are  flowers  of  different  kinds,  no  feathers. 
They  wear  colored  shawls.  The  women  dancers  throw  bread 
on  the  ground,  in  the  circle,  for  the  lookers-on  to  get.  The 


376  But  see  p.  211. 
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kossa 377  are  out  and  in  baskets  on  their  back  carry  melons, 
apples,  and  chili,  to  throw  out  to  the  people.  The  dancers 
(?men)  sing.  They  are  led  by  the  Town  chiefs,  first  the  Summer 
Man,  then  the  Winter  Man.  Four  days  before  the  dance  they 
go  into  some  large  house  to  practice.  On  the  morning  of  the 
dance  the  Summer  people  first  go  to  the  Summer  Man’s  house 
and  the  Winter  people,  to  the  Winter  Man’s  house,  then  all 
assemble  in  the  large  house  they  have  practiced  in,  to  come 
out  to  dance.  The  circle  forms  in  Town  court  between  houses 
16  and  47,  then  in  Fish  town  court  opposite  house  20,  then  in 

Low  town  court .  Neither  kiva  is  used.  T  embisha  is 

said  to  be  an  old,  old  dance,378  danced  only  at  San  Juan  and 
San  Ildefonso.  It  is  in  part  suggestive  of  the  Flute  dance  of 
Jemez. 

San  Ildefonso 

Tembishare  is  danced  as  a  harvest  dance.  The  kossa  come 
out,  and  scatter  corn. 

Tablet  or  tablita  dance,  ko'heye 
San  Juan 

Regularly  on  San  Antonio’s  day,  June  13,  ko'heye  is  danced. 
Little  kiva  is  used.  The  saint  is  taken  from  the  church  to  Town 
court  to  be  danced  before.  The  men  carry  spruce  and  gourd, 
holding  the  gourd  well  forward  and  rattling  it  on  turning,  as 
injthe  Turtle  dance.  The  feather  down  on  the  women’s  flowing 
hair  is  called  oku  (clouds).  The  faces  of  both  women  and  men 

have  circles  of  red  paint . In  March,  1923,  before  planting, 

they  danced  the  Jemez  ko’heye  which  some  San  Juan  people 
had  seen.  It  was  just  the  same  as  the  San  Juan  dance,  but  with 
Jemez  songs.  “All  those  Jemez  songs  they  did  not  know,” 
however. 


377  For  which  reason,  again,  I  am  tentatively  classifying 


of  a  kachina  ceremonial. 

378  It  is  said  to  be  not  danced  at  Tesuque. 


the  dance  as  part 
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Kohaiye  share  or  Tablita  or  Corn  dance,  San  Ildefonso,  September  6,  1926,  Note  choir  in  middle  background. 
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Kohaiye  share,  San  Ildefonso,  September  6,  1926.  Note  kossa 
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Santa  Clara 

By  a  San  Juan  informant  ko’heye  was  said  to  be  danced  at 
Santa  Clara.  Here  the  women  wore  tablets  on  their  head  (so 
by  Mexicans  the  dance  was  called  tablita),  painted  blue-green, 
yellow,  and  white  with  downy  eagle  feathers  fastened  along¬ 
side  and  on  top. 

At  the  Santa  Fe  fiesta  in  1927  tablita  was  danced  by  the 
Summer  people. 

San  Ildefonso 

(September  6,  1926.)  I  have  no  note  on  this  dance,  but 
from  the  photographs  (pis.  23,  24,  25 a,  26),  taken  by.  Mr. 
George  Law,  it  may  be  recognized  as  kohaiye  share  which  I 
was  told  was  danced  in  September,  Outside  kiva  being  used. 
Plate  26  shows  this  kiva  in  use.  Kossa  sendo  and  another 
kossa  are  standing  on  the  steps,  and  the  dance  standard  pro¬ 
jects  above  the  hatch.  In  pi.  25a,  the  standard  is  being  shaken 
over  the  dancers  in  the  manner  characteristic  of  this  dance378® 
Also  in  this  picture  we  see  the  saint’s  bower. 

Nambe 

At  the  Santa  Fe  fiesta  in  1927  Nambe  presented,  besides 
ti’i  share  and  Elk  dance,  the  Yellow  corn  dance  ( kytseysha ) 
which  several  decades  ago  used  to  be  danced  at  Nambe  on  its 
Saint’s  day.  In  each  hand  with  spruce  the  women  carry  an 
ear  of  yellow  corn.  No  tablita  is  worn,  but  a  large  downy 
eagle  feather,  flowing  hair,  with  down  spotted  over  it.  An 
eagle  tail  fan  at  the  back  of  the  men’s  heads.  The  right  side 
of  their  body  is  painted  black  with  {na)  poshq ,  the  left  side, 
white  with  tq.  Dance  kilt  with  metal  tags  ( oyike  ware ,  Winter 
Man  wrap  around),  and  deer  skin  mantle. 

Tesuque 

See  pi.  27. 


378a  See  Parsons,  P,  182. 
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This  dance  has  been  described  at  Jemez379,  Sant  Ana,380 
San  Domingo,381  Acoma,  382  Laguna383  and  Cochiti.384  It  is 
the  dance  most  commonly  given  at  Catholic  fiesta  or  Saint's 
day.  By  white  visitors  it  seems  to  be  referred  to  as  a  Corn 
dance.  Between  the  blessing-bringing  saints  and  the  kachina 
who  bring  corn  and  fruit  there  is  a  close  relationship  con¬ 
ceptually,  perhaps  historically  also.  And  so  I  include  the  Corn 
or  Tablita  dance  among  the  maskless  kachina  dances.  As  in 
them,  the  kossa  are  out  and  the  men  dancers  are  arrayed  in 
full  kachina  dance  outfit.  Distinctive  features  are  the  tablita 
headdress  of  the  women  dancers — a  cloud  symbol  tablet — and 
the  banner-like  standard  carried  in  the  choir. 

Kossa  dances 
Y  an'dewa 
Santa  Clara 

There  are  four  dancers,  two  girls  with  baskets,  and  two 
boys.  The  women  wear  the  white  blanket  dress.  On  their 
back  is  a  sun  tablet  because  of  which  white  people  call  the 
dance  “Sun  dance.”  Y an'dewa  is  danced  by  the  Winter  peo¬ 
ple,  sometimes  on  the  Saint’s  day,  sometimes  Christmas  night. 
It  is  never  danced  by  the  Summer  people  in  Santa  Clara,  but 
they  danced  it  in  Santa  Fe,  the  women  substituting  a  moon 
tablet  for  the  sun  tablet ,  an  indication  perhaps  of  the  association 
between  the  Summer  people  and  the  Moon. 

Tq  sendo  share  (Sun  old  man  dance) 

San  Ildefonso 

Danced  outside  by  the  kossa  after  their  winter  retreat. 


379  Parsons,  3, 98-100. 

380  Parsons,  9. 

381  Census,  115-118. 

382  Lummis. 

883  Goldfrank,  2. 

384  Goldfrank,  1 ,  73, 108- 
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Kohaiye  share,  San  Ildefonso,  September  6,  1926.  Note  choir,  kossa, 

and  bower  of  the  saint. 


h 

Dance  of  horned  animals,  Cochiti,  January  6,  1925. 
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San  Ildefonso,  September  6,  1926. 

Kossa  sendo  and  another  kossa  on  the  steps  of  Outside  kiva  during  Kohaiye  share 
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Kossa  kewin  (finish)  dance 
San  Juan 

After  an  initiation  into  the  kossa  a  circle  dance  is  performed 
outdoors  during  which  the  relatives  of  the  initiate  throw 
goods  to  the  dancers. 

Game  Animal  Dances 
San  Juan 

Deer  dance,  p'%  share:  Buffalo  dance:  Hopi  Buffalo  dance 

The  dancers,  thirty  or  more,  among  them  boys  to  represent 
fawns,  come  in  from  the  eastern  hills  at  sunrise.  Before  coming 
in  they  have  built  fires  in  the  hills,  “not  to  get  cold.”  There 
are  two  “Apache  boys”  with  the  Deer  dancers  “to  take  care  of 
them.”  The  dancers  are  cared  for  also  and  led  in  by  pink$ 
sendo.  “He  makes  the  road,  sprinkles  meal  for  those  deer,” 
from  his  bandolier  pouch.  Across  his  shoulder  he  wears  a 
buckskin.  His  whole  face  is  painted  black.  His  hair  is  flowing. 
The  face  of  the  deer  dancers  is  painted  red  all  over.  They  wear 
horns  and  visor,  but  no  mask.  (See  pis.  28,  29.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  when  they  go  away,  the 
women  and  girls  run  after  them.  Any  one  who  catches  a 
dancer  is  subsequently  that  day  given  meat  by  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  impersonator  she  caught. 

The  Deer  dancers  use  Little  kiva.  They  are  drawn  from 
both  Winter  and  Summer  peoples.  The  dance  is  performed 
after  Christmas ,  every  other  year  alternating  with  the  Buffalo 
dance  (ko’ share). 

Buffalo  dance  {ko’ share).  The  Buffalo  dancers  also  use 
Little  kiva,  both  sets.  In  each  set  there  are  two  boys  and  a  girl. 
One  set  is  black,  the  men  without  shirts,  their  body  painted 
black,  and  the  other  set,  white,  the  men  wearing  white  shirts. 
The  men  wear  buffalo  hides  drawn  up  over  their  head,  showing 
the  horns.  The  “black”  girl  wears  the  blue-black  Pueblo  cloth 
dress,  the  “white”  girl  the  Hopi  white  blanket  dress  with  the 
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white,  red  and  green  belt.  Both  girls  have  their  whole  face 
painted  black. 

Each  set  comes  out  twice  to  dance,  i.e.,  there  are  in  all 
four  dance  appearances. 

Hopi  Buffalo  dance.™*  January  19,  1926  it  was  presented  for 
the  first  time,  introduced  by  the  Second  Mesa  (Shipaulovi) 
Hopi  married  into  San  Juan.  Two  men  dancers,  two  women. 
The  men  wore  the  buffalo  headdress  with  a  pelt  hanging  from 
the  neck  down  the  front  of  the  body.  White  shirt,  white  kilt, 
white  crocheted  hose,  whitened  moccasins  with  skunk  heel- 
bands,  bells  on  each  leg  with  strands  of  red  yarn.  In  left  hand, 
a  lightning  stick,  in  right,  a  leathery-looking  crook  trimmed 
with  feathers.  The  women  wore  the  white  Hopi  blanket  dress 
and  whitened  moccasins  with  skunk  heel-bands.  On  their 
back,  the  Sun  tablet  with  three  long  upward-standing  feathers. 
Headdress  of  square  Hopi  squash  flower  pattern  with  three 
long  sidewise-standing  feathers.  False  bang,  but  not  very 

long.  In  each  hand  two  feathers. 

The  dance  movements  seemed  identical  with  those  seen 
January  6th  in  the  Hopi  Buffalo  dance  at  Santa  Clara.  The 
songs  were  said  by  some  Santa  Clara  men  present  to  be  some¬ 
what  different. 

Santa  Clara 

Goat  dance :  Hopi  Buffalo  dance. — There  is  no  Deer  dance 
at  Santa  Clara,  “but  we  have  k’uwa  share  (goat  dance),” 
added  my  informant,  this  appearing  to  her  mind  an  equivalent. 
This  Goat  dance  may  be  danced  on  Santa  Clara  day,  by  the 
Winter  people. 

On  Kings’  day,  January  6,  1926,  was  presented  for  the 
first  time  the  Hopi  Buffalo  dance.386  Philip,  the  Tewa  from 

First  Mesa,  married  at  Santa  Clara,  introduced  the  dance . 

The  two  men  dancers  wore  the  Buffalo  headdress,  dance  kilts, 


386  Note  by  Lila  Law. 
386  Note  by  Lila  Law. 
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Tablita  dancers. 
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Deer  dancers  and  pinkcg,  sendo,  San  Juan. 
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ordinary  shirts,  crocheted  hose.  The  two  women  dancers 
wore  the  native  cloth  dress.  At  their  back  was  the  sun  tablet. 
Flower  headdress,  and  false  bang  that  fell  to  the  mouth  (a 
conspicuous  Western  feature). 

San  Ildefonso 

Buffalo  dance :  Dance  of  Horned  Animals. — There  is  a 
Buffalo  dance  of  the  eastern  type — two  men  dancers  and  one 
woman,  there  being  four  performances,  each  time  a  different 
set  of  dancers.  Turquoise  kiva  is  used.  The  dance  is  given 
after  Christmas. 

Deer ,  Antelope ,  Mountain  sheep  and  Buffalo  dance ,  San 
Ildefonso  day,  January  23,  1926.387 

The  evening  of  January  22  the  “animals”  came  out  of  a 
building,  wandered  about  the  plaza,  and  ascended  to  the  roof 
of  another  building  and  danced  on  it  before  descending  through 
the  hatch. 

At  dawn  a  choir  of  five  went  to  the  edge  of  the  pueblo  and 
began  to  sing,  very  solemnly.  A  cloud  of  smoke  arose  between 
the  two  hills388  and  the  “animals”  were  seen  descending.  They 
zigzagged  through  the  pueblo  and  entered  a  building.  Mass 
was  held.  After  it  the  choir  stood  in  front  of  the  building  the 
“animals”  were  in  and  began  to  sing.  Then  the  “animals” 
came  out  to  perform  their  dance.  There  were: 

Three  Buffalo  dancers,  two  male,  one  female.  The  men 
wore  a  buffalo  headdress,  with  one  pendant  feather  at  the  back, 
and  downy  feathers  attached  to  horns.  Body  and  face  painted 
black.  Abalone  shell  pendant.  Leather  kilt  with  zigzag  de¬ 
sign  and  metal  fringes,  moccasins  with  skunk  heel-band, 
feathers  tied  to  legs.  In  left  hand,  bow  and  arrow;  in  right, 


387  Note  by  Lila  Law.  See  plate  25 b  for  the  same  dance  given  at  Cochiti,  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1925.  To  left  are  Deer  and  Mountain  Sheep  bending  over  dance  sticks. 
To  right,  Buffaloes.  The  skirt  and  flowing  hair  of  the  Buffalo  woman  can  just  be 
distinguished.  Also  the  upright  figure  of  the  shaiak  ( samaiyo ),  with  white  pigment 
or  bird’s  down  on  top  of  his  head.  See  Goldfrank,  1,  106-107. 

888  To  the  South? 
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gourd  rattle.  The  Buffalo  woman389  wore  a  buffalo-shaped 
headdress  of  turkey  feathers.  Black  dress,  red  shawl,  white 
moccasins  with  skunk  heel-bands.  In  right  hand,  gourd 
rattle;  in  left,  two  eagle  feathers. 

Five  Deer  dancers.  Antler  headdress,  downy  feathers  to 
horns,  with  a  fan  of  feathers  at  the  back  and  in  front  a  visor 
of  slender  sticks.  Face  blackened.  White  shirt,  white  Hopi 
dance  kilt,  girdle  of  bells,  crocheted  hose  with  red  yarn  under 
knees.  The  figures  leaned  over  a  stick  in  each  hand.  (See  Ph. 
25b). 

Two  Antelope  dancers.  Antelope  headdress;  downy  feathers 
to  horns.  Face  blackened.  Back  painted  yellow,  white  tights. 
They  leaned  over  one  stick.  During  the  dance  they  would  wan¬ 
der  about  the  small  spruce  tree  in  the  plaza  or  lie  down  on 
either  side. 

Five  Mountain  sheep  dancers.  Mountain  sheep  horn 
headdress;  downy  feathers  to  horns.  Face  blackened.  White 
shirt,  black  kilt,  bell  girdle,  crocheted  hose,  with  red  yarn. 
They  leaned  over  two  sticks. 

Two  “shepherds,”  one  with  antelope,  one  with  deer. 
Leather  clothes;  short  hair  with  banda. 

Hunter  [samaiyo] .  Dressed  in  white  buckskin,  carrying 
bow  and  arrows.  He  led  the  dance,  especially  the  Buffalo 
dancers. 

Nambe 

Elk  dance  ( ta  share). — This  is  danced  on  the  Saint’s  day, 
San  Francisco  day,  October  4,  unless  there  is  a  race.  It  was 
danced  in  1925  when  Tesuque  dancers  participated. 

The  night  of  October  3,  two  Deer  impersonators  went  out 
to  the  mountains  to  sleep.  Together  with  the  other  Deer  im- 

389  To  Mrs.  Law  she  was  called  Malinche,  the  Mexican  term  regularly  given  to 
whites  by  the  Eastern  Pueblos  for  any  distinctive  female  impersonation.  She  was 
also  told  the  story  which  I  found  current  at  Taos  among  whites,  that  anciently  when 
the  animals  did  not  come  down  from  the  mountains  and  there  was  famine,  two 
maidens  were  sent  to  entice  them  down.  Possibly  this  is  a  version,  fitted  for  white 
consumption,  of  the  story  of  hiding  the  animals  away. 
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personators,  eight  of  them,  and  ten  Elk  impersonators,  they 
had  observed  a  period  of  four  days’  retreat  in  the  kiva  and  of 
continence.  At  sunrise,  October  4,  those  who  had  remained 
overnight  in  the  kiva  ascended  to  the  roof  to  see  the  Deer 
on  the  hill,  and  then  went  out  to  meet  them,  calling  out  hu\ 
hu\  hu\  The  choir  went  only  a  little  way  out.  They  should 
all  be  led  in  to  town  by  the  pikq,  or  samaiyo;  but  in  1925  there 
was  no  leader. 

Tradition  goes  that  this  dance  had  been  bought  from  Taos. 
Land  was  sold  to  Mexicans,  and  with  the  proceeds  were 
bought  ten  turquoises,  five  red  hard  beads,  twelve  dance  blan¬ 
kets  ( sehga ),  twelve  kwapoa,  twelve  deer  skins,  for  the  samaiyo 
of  Nambe  to  give  to  the  samaiyo  or  pik%  of  Taos  for  the  dance, 
together  with  a  promise  that  the  ceremony  would  always  be 
properly  or  strictly  performed,  lest  the  pueblo  of  Nambe 
die  out. 

To  be  performed  properly  two  Deer  impersonators  should 
observe  a  retreat  of  twelve  days  in  the  mountains,  during 
which  the  War  captains  should  take  them  food  twice  a  day, 
a  meal  of  rabbit  meat  and  of  bread  made  without  lard.  For 
the  other  impersonators  there  should  be  a  retreat  of  five  days 
in  the  kiva  with  continence,  but  without  fasting. 

Deer  dance. — There  are  four  Deer  impersonations  with  one 
woman  to  bring  them  in — pqpakqde  (deer  brings  in).  She 
is  like  the  woman  who  brings  in  the  kachina,  actually  the 
same  woman,  Y^tsey,  takes  both  parts.  After  bringing  the 
deer  into  the  plaza,  the  woman  makes  a  circle  of  pollen  for 
each  deer,  to  hold  them,  I  surmise.  All  come  in  from  the  East, 
early  in  the  morning.  There  have  been  four  nights  of  practice 
dancing,  but  no  retreat. 

Tesuque 

Buffalo  dance. — (San  Diego  day,  November  12,  1926.) 
At  noon  the  line  dancers  emerged  through  the  hatch  of  the 
kiva  at  the  southeast  corner  of  town,  the  Winter  people’s 
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kiva — the  choir  down  first  as  usual,  ten  men  to  stand  in  two 

lines,  the  drummers  in  front.  The  dancers  began  to  dance  as 

soon  as  they  left  the  ladder,  taking  position  in  two  lines  vis-a- 

vis,  eighteen  men  and  women  alternating  in  the  line,  thirty-six 

in  all.  After  the  short  dance  in  front  of  the  kiva  they  proceeded 

in  dance  step  to  the  singing  of  the  choir  along  the  road  around 

the  south  side  of  town.  In  this  progress,  as  in  later  circuits, 

• 

they  were  led  by  ‘Their  father”  who  during  the  dancing  in 
place  would  stand  off  a  little  distance  from  the  dancers. 

The  men  dancers  wore  rough  buckskin  kilts  except  a  few 
who  had  the  tailored  buckskin  kilt  trimmed  with  metal  tags 
and  painted  with  the  horned  serpent.  Belt  and  anklets  of 
bells;  low  moccasins,  with  skunk  heel-bands.  Horn  (cow 
horn)  blackened  projecting  from  right  side  of  head,  on  left 
side,  fan  of  six  or  more  eagle  tail  feathers,  horn  and  feathers 
attached  to  a  beaded  head  band;  hair  in  belted  queue  or  short. 
Strips  of  pelt  (?  sheep  skin)  pendent  from  headdress,  armlets, 
and  from  below  knees.  In  right  hand,  rattle  of  gourd  or  of 
cotton-covered  can;  in  left  hand,  bow  and  arrows.  Upper 
and  lower  parts  of  face  black,  with  a  broad  red  stripe  across 
the  bridge  of  the  nose.  In  one  dance  line  the  body  was  black¬ 
ened,  in  the  other,  reddened;390  on  backs  of  all  splotches  of 
white  paint,  and  thighs,  forearms  and  hands  whitened.  The 
foremost  figure  in  each  line  carried  the  familiar  dance  standard, 
an  oblong  piece  of  cloth,  with  pendent  eagle  feathers,  attached 
to  a  long  pole — red  cloth  for  the  black  line,  purple  cloth  for 
the  red  line. 

The  women  dancers  wore  silk  or  velvet  dresses  with  back 
kerchief.  Wrapped  moccasins.  Hair  flowing  and  spotted  with 
bird  down;  bang  to  eyes.  The  hair  of  four  or  five  of  the  younger 


890  One  would  surmise  that  the  two  dance  lines  represent  the  two  moieties; 
but  this  was  said  (by  a  San  Juan  informant  who  had  been  present)  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  difference  in  body  pigmentation  means  nothing  at  this  particular  dance. 
The  dancers  are  mixed,  from  both  Winter  and  Summer  peoples;  they  are  appointed 
by  the  Outside  chief,  and  they  do  not  line  up  by  moiety. 
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ones  was  bobbed.  A  red  spot  on  each  cheek;  hands  whitened, 
in  each,  two  eagle  feathers.  One  girl  carried  instead  turkey 
feathers. 

Passing  into  the  plaza  through  the  opening  at  the  south¬ 
west  corner,  the  two  lines  formed  at  right  angles  to  the  spruce- 
set  door  of  House  16,  within  which  were  the  Buffalo  group 
proper.  This  group  of  five  now  issued  from  the  house,  the  house 
of  the  Winter  Man  ( oyike )  to  dance  between  the  two  lines 
of  attendant  dancers— first  “their  father/’  the  samaiyo, 
then  one  whom  a  white  would  naturally  call  a  hunter,  but 
whom  a  San  Juan  man  referred  to  vaguely  as  another  samaiyo ,391 
then  the  two  Buffalo  old  men,  the  Buffalo  woman  between 
them.  Led  by  “their  father,”  the  Buffalo  group  danced  in  a 
serpentine  down  the  middle,  the  attendant  lines  executing  a 
special  dance  movement,  the  women  standing  in  place,  the 
men  stepping  out  first  to  one  side  of  the  line  and  then  to  the 
other — uttering  sharp,  shrill  hoots  or  yelps.  As  soon  as  the  Buf¬ 
falo  group  reached  the  end  of  the  lines,  forming  opposite  the 
house  door  a  third  side,  the  movement  changed,  all  the  dancers 
facing  now  east,  now  west,  and  taking  a  lively  stamping  step, 
the  men  as  usual  stamping  more  vigorously  than  the  women, 
who  held  their  right  arm  at  right  angle  to  the  body,  the  left 
arm  folded  against  it.  The  men  made  the  half  turn  to  east  or 
west  with  a  quick  forward  bend  of  the  body.  Between  these 
two  dance  movements,  the  serpentine  figure  and  the  hollow 
square  or  turning  figure,  the  standard  bearers  led  their  respec¬ 
tive  lines  around  in  a  circling  quadrille-like  movement.  The 
dance  consisting  of  these  three  movements,  was  repeated  three 
times. 

From  the  position  in  front  of  the  Winter  Man’s  house 
the  whole  group  passed  on  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  church, 
with  a  hopping  dance  step,  the  dancers  making  half  turns  to 


391  This  was  Poyota  (Reed  mark)  or  Tomas  Suaso,  the  Fire  pufona.  “Maybe  he 
was  the  one  to  cure  (cleanse  or  exorcise)  them  before  they  danced.” 
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east  or  west,  and  the  choir  following  them.  The  dance  with  its 
three  movements  was  repeated  several  times  in  front  of  the 
church.  Thence  to  a  position  in  front  of  the  spruce  tree  planted 
within  the  plaza.  Repetition  of  dance,  five  times.  Thence  back 
to  the  position  in  front  of  the  Winter  Man’s  house,  with  repe¬ 
tition  of  dance,  and  withdrawal  of  the  Buffalo  group  into 
the  house,  the  two  attendant  lines  returning  to  the  kiva  by 
the  route  they  had  left  it.  The  whole  appearance  lasted  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  There  was  another  appearance  before 
dinner,  and  two  appearances  afterwards.  Dinner  was  eaten 
in  the  kiva  down  the  hatch  of  which  women  passed  their 
bowls. 

In  the  Buffalo  group  “their  father”  had  his  face  reddened, 
his  hands  whitened,  a  piece  of  spruce  in  his  right  hand.  He  wore 
his  ordinary  clothes,  with  a  fresh  green  silk  banda  over  his 
short  hair.  He  looked  about  forty.  The  “hunter”  was  an  old 
man,  with  a  limp.  He  was  dressed  in  buckskin,  buckskin 
fringed  trousers  and  buckskin  mantle  over  a  white  cotton 
shirt.  His  hair  in  a  queue,  and  spotted  on  top  with  bird-down, 
an  eagle  tail  feather  in  the  forelock.  His  face  was  blackened. 
His  quiver  on  his  back,  bow  and  arrows  in  left  hand,  in  right, 
some  small  feathers  and  pendent  hairs  attached  to  something 
which  I  could  not  make  out.  Each  Buffalo  old  man  and  the 
Buffalo  woman  carried  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  his  right 
hand.  In  their  left  the  Buffalo  men  carried  a  bow  with  spruce, 
the  Buffalo  woman  two  eagle  feathers  with  spruce.  The  Buf¬ 
falo  men  wore  a  headdress  of  two  horns  with  downy  feathers 
at  the  tips  attached  to  a  large  piece  of  pelt  (buffalo  or  perhaps 
bear  skin)  falling  over  head  and  shoulders.  A  fan  of  eagle 
tail  feathers  over  the  pelt  at  the  back  of  the  head.  Dance  kilt. 
Face  and  body  blackened  with  white  crosses  or  x’s  on  body, 
on  arms  and  lower  legs,  in  front  and  behind.  (See  pi.  30, 
which  is,  however,  not  accurate  in  some  details).  The  Buffalo 
woman  wore  a  white  Hopi  blanket  dress  with  silk  kerchief 
hanging  on  the  left  side,  arms  bare.  Forearms  and  hands 
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whitened;  upper  part  of  face  red,  lower  part,  black,  with  white 
splotches  on  cheeks.  Hair  flowing,  with  bang  to  eyes.  Wrapped 
moccasins,  with  skunk  heel-bands.  The  Buffalo  woman  was 
a  very  stout,  very  sober  woman  of  about  forty-five.  The 
impersonator,  I  was  told,  should  ever  be  a  woman  who  is  not 
frivolous  with  men.  This  impersonator  looked  the  part. 

The  dancing  in  the  plaza  concluded  at  a  quarter  of  five, 
when  all  the  dancers,  attendant  line  dancers  and  choir,  as 
well  as  the  Buffalo  group,  withdrew  into  the  ceremonial  house 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  I  observed  a 
matron  come  out  from  House  2  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
plaza  and  proceed  to  break  off  the  tip  of  the  spruce  in  the 
middle  of  the  plaza,  together  with  the  prayer-feathers  attached 

to  it .  After  emerging  from  the  ceremonial  house,  the 

attendant  lines  of  dancers  danced  back  as  usual  to  their  kiva, 
in  front  of  which  the  complete  dance  was  executed.  The  black 
line  was  the  first  to  withdraw  up  the  ladder.  In  this,  as  in 
all  the  earlier  ascents,  every  dancer  kept  on  with  his  dance  step 
until  he  disappeared  through  the  hatch.  During  this  final 
dance  the  “father”  of  the  Buffalo  group  stood  near  by,  look¬ 
ing  on  informally,  having  donned  a  pair  of  overalls  and  an 
old  banda.  Inferably  the  ritual  of  the  Buffalo  group  had 

terminated .  As  on  the  spruce  tip  in  the  middle  of  the 

plaza,  so  on  the  tips  of  the  spruces  at  either  side  of  the  door 
of  the  ceremonial  house,  there  were  prayer-feathers  and  those, 
too,  were  broken  off,  I  noted  on  my  return  from  the  final 
kiva  dance  to  the  plaza. 

During  one  of  the  dance  appearances  I  visited  the  hill 
range  south  and  southeast  of  town.  In  the  stone  shrine  at 
the  highest  point  were  observed  prayer-feather  bunches  which 
included  a  long  spear  of  grass,  as  did  the  prayer-feathers 
attached  to  the  spruces  in  the  plaza.  The  feathers,  too,  were 
similar — turkey,  eagle,  yellow  bird  or  warbler,  jay.  There 
were  also  cane  joints  stoppered  with  yellow  bird  feathers.392 


892  For  fuller  description  of  this  shrine,  see  pp.  244-245. 
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Indirectly  I  learned  that  this  morning  at  dawn  the  Buffalo 
had  descended  from  the  southern  hills  (the  southwestern 
range,  said  my  Mexican-white  informant)  to  come  into  town. 

After  the  dance,  more  prayer-feathers  were  to  be  deposited. 
We  recall  the  feathers  carried  in  the  dance  by  the  Buffalo 
group,  by  the  Buffalo  men,  the  Buffalo  women,  and  the 
Hunter.  All  these  would  be  given  to  the  samaiyo,  “their 
father,”  for  him  to  offer  the  following  morning  in  the  hills. 
Perhaps  he  took  them  up  early,  before  dawn.  At  any  rate, 
early,  before  dawn,  that  October  13,  there  was  a  rainfall. 

A  week  or  so  later  I  met  a  San  Juan  man  who  had  attended 
this  Buffalo  dance  and  was  communicative.  He  told  me  that 
the  four  men  in  the  Buffalo  group  had  been  in  retreat,  observ¬ 
ing  continence,  for  four  days  in  the  house  of  the  samaiyo 
mayo\  i.e.,  “their  father,  ’’(The  Buffalo  woman  was  not  in 
retreat,  nor  had  she  to  remain  continent.)  During  the  retreat 
“they  put  down  their  pokwinge  (lake,  i.e.,  medicine  bowl,  i.e., 
altar),  making  a  circle  of  meal  within  which  were  placed  the 
Buffalo  heads  (i.e.,  headdresses).  These  they  fed.  The  Buffalo 
heads  had  to  be  in  a  room  without  fire.  (Inferably  because 
the  Buffalo  are  snow  bringers.)  ....  During  the  ceremonial 
any  sick  person  may  ask  the  Buffalo  for  help.  The  patient  will 
ask  the  Outside  chief  to  ask  the  samaiyo ,  with  a  cigarette. 
Then  the  samaiyo  will  take  a  Buffalo  head  to  the  house  of  the 
patient  upon  whose  head  he  will  place  the  Buffalo  head,  also 
touching  the  palms  and  soles  of  the  sick  one  with  the  head. 
The  final  dance  performance  will  be  in  front  of  the  house  of 

the  patient .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dance  when  the 

whole  group  withdraw  into  the  house  of  the  Winter  Man,  the 
Buffalo  and  the  attendant  dancers  remain  in  the  outer  room, 
the  samaiyo  (the  samaiyo  majo)  and  the  Hunter)  withdrawing 
to  an  inner  room;  the  samaiyo  may  not  be  touched  by  a  woman. 
After  dancing  in  the  Winter  Man’s  house  to  give  him  thanks, 
all  are  given  by  him  a  drink  of  medicine-water. 
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Note  on  Buffalo  dance  at  San  Felipe,  December  25, 1925. — For  compari¬ 
son,  I  will  give  my  notes  on  the  Keresan  Buffalo  dance  I  saw  at  San  Felipe, 
and  have  already  referred  to  in  Connection  with  the  Basket  dance  on  the 
same  day,  Christmas,  1925.  Like  the  Basket  dancers,  the  Buffalo  dancers 
danced  in  three  places,  in  the  plaza,  before  the  house  of  withdrawal  of 
the  Basket  dancers,  before  their  own  house.  There  were  four  Buffalo  men, 
and  four  Buffalo  women.  The  choir  of  thirty  men  and  little  boys,  all 
garishly  togged  up  with  ribbons  and  bits  of  finery,  at  times  danced  along¬ 
side  the  Buffalo,  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  the  herd.  In  the  main  dance 
figure,  however,  the  choir  stood  dancing  bunched  together  with  their 
backs  to  the  Buffalo  and  dancing  away  from  them.  The  Buffalo  stood  in 
two  lines,  in  one  the  Buffalo  women,  and  opposite,  the  Buffalo  men  who 
individually  executed  dance  circles  in  front  of  the  Buffalo  women.  The 
line  of  Buffalo  women  danced  first  in  a  northerly  position,  then  repeated 
the  movement,  in  the  west,  then  in  the  south,  lining  up  in  the  east  without 
dancing,  i.e.,  they  danced  anti-sunwise  over  a  square. 

The  Buffalo  men  wore  their  hair  flowing  and  over  it  the  Buffalo 
headdress  or  wig  with  small  parti-colored  horns,  blue  at  the  tip,  yellow 
at  the  base.  Face  and  body  blackened.  Kilt  of  white  cotton  with  design 
of  black  horned  snakes,  trimmed  with  metal  tags;  two  eagle  feathers  tied 
under  each  knee,  and  two  to  each  arm.  In  the  left  hand,  black  bow  with 
four  eagle  feathers  pendant;  in  right  hand,  black  gourd  rattle.  The 
Buffalo  women  wore  the  black  native  dress,  at  their  back 
the  sun  tablet  or  placque — a  design  of  the  sun  face,  two 
in  yellow,  girt  with  turkey  feathers,  two  in  turquoise, 
girt  with  eagle  feathers,  the  stripes  on  the  “face”  in  red 
(see  design).  In  right  hand,  the  so-called  sun  ladder  stick,393 
turkey  feathers  in  left  hand. 

Several  small  trees — spruce,  pinon,  and  cedar — were 
set  standing  in  various  places  about  the  town. 

San  Juan394 

Eagle  dance  ( tse  share). — Danced  by  two  men,  in  the  spring 
sporadically.  Formerly  it  was  danced  annually,  in  the  winter, 
by  young  boys.  Nowadays  boys  will  not  keep  the  rules,  so 
older  men  are  chosen.  There  is  a  retreat  for  them  of  four 
days,  in  Big  kiva,  without  fire.  (Nowadays  they  cannot 
stand  the  cold  as  they  could  formerly,  therefore  the  retreat 


393  Parsons,  15. 

394  Danced  at  Cochiti  (Goldfrank,  1,  107),  probably  elsewhere.  At  ZufLi  the 
eagle  dancer  in  the  watempla  is  in  mask.  See  Chamberlin,  114,  for  an  eagle  dance  by 
two  girls  with  St.  John  in  mask  on  St.  John’s  day,  in  the  Balearics. 
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is  held  in  the  spring.)  During  this  time  they  have  to  observe 
continence,  and  they  are  given  to  $at  but  one  ear  of  white  corn 
a  day,  with  a  little  medicine  water  to  drink.  They  are  rubbed 
with  medicine  water,  so  as  not  to  tire  in  their  performance. 
On  the  fourth  day  they  dance  outside,  and  that  night  again 
inside  Big  kiva  where  all  the  townspeople  go. 

This  dance  or  rather  ceremonial  is  associated  with  curing 
which,  if  called  for,  is  practiced  on  the  third  night  of  the 
retreat.  Any  kind  of  sickness  is  treated.  There  is  an  altar 
with  a  bowl  of  medicine  water,  and  other  things  to  which  the 
sacred  meal  is  fed.  The  shell  dipper  for  the  medicine  water 
rests  on  the  feet  of  the  doctor.  Into  it  the  patient  dips  his 
finger,  putting  it  into  his  mouth.  (This  manner  of  taking 
the  medicine  water  was  cited  as  the  striking  peculiarity  of 
this  Eagle  cure  ritual.) 

The  doctor  or  chief  of  the  Eagle  people  (tse  t’owa)  is  K Qt- 
sey,  Yellow  buffalo,  or  Carnacion  Montoya,  an  old  man  who 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  group  for  thirty  years.  He  it  is,  of 
course,  who  does  the  curing,  brushing  the  patient  with  eagle 
feathers.  He  has  a  right-hand  man,  a  left-hand  man,  and  a 
third  ( yari ’)  man.  This  group  is  called  Eagle  people.  Between 
them  and  the  Mountain  Eagle  clan  (or  any  other  clan)  there 
is  no  relation.  (I  surmise,  however,  that  it  was  such  a  cere¬ 
monial  group  in  the  other  pueblos  that  got  listed  in  1895  as 
a  clan.)  Yellow  Buffalo  is  also  a  Flint  pufotid. 

San  Ildefonso 

In  the  tseh  sha,  Squash  kiva  is  used. 

Santa  Clara 

Eagle  may  be  danced  outside  at  any  time.  It  is  not  danced 
by  moiety.  It  is  danced  in  two  ways,  by  two  women  and  two 
men  (see  frontispiece),  or  by  two  men  only. 

About  11:45  a.m.  (December  25,  1927)  the  two  Eagle 
dancers  with  a  choir  of  five  drummers  and  singers  came  out 
of  house  47,  which  is  a  house  habitually  used  by  dancers  and 
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was  said  by  a  San  Juan  man  to  belong  to  the  Winter  chief. 
The  Eagles  wore  a  cap  of  raw  cotton  to  which  was  attached 
a  yellow-green  beak  falling  over  the  nose.  The  face  was  painted 
the  same  yellow-green  with  red  under  the  eyes.  Shoulders  and 
neck,  white;  forearms  and  hands  yellow-green;  on  chest  and 
on  back  a  spot  of  yellow-green  set  around  with  raw  cotton  or 
downy  feathers.  Legs  and  feet,  yellow-green.  Along  the 
outer  arms  eagle  wing  feathers  with  fringe  of  red  yarn,  where 
the  feathers  were  fastened  to  the  arms.  Kilt  of  untrimmed 
buckskin  belted  with  turquoise  painted  leather,  a  fringe  of 
red  yarn  and  a  girdle  of  bells.  Red  yarn  and  bells  under  knees. 
Bare  feet  and  above  the  ankle  on  either  side  an  erect  eagle 
feather  set  in  cotton  or  down —  a  skillful  and  beautiful  get- 
up. 

The  dance  was  performed  at  four  places,  see  map  3 — - 
A,  C,  D,  B,  the  Eagles  proceeding  in  dance  step  from  place  to 
place.  In  the  first  figure  the  Eagles  faced  each  other  and  danced 
over  a  line  of  about  twelve  feet.  In  the  second  figure,  the  Eagles 
danced  first  erect,  then  in  squatting  posture,  their  arm  wings 
extended.  Repeated  thrice.  The  third  figure  consisted  of  circling 
manceuvers.  This  mimetic  and  withal  conventionalized  dance 
must  require  much  practice  and  agility. 

A  guard  and  three  old  men,  of  whom  one  was  Santiago 
Naranjo,  accompanied  the  dancers. 

Tesuque 

Eagle  is  danced. 

Nambe 

Snake  dance,  p%yo  share. — The  Snake  dance  belongs  to 
the  Summer  people.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Utes  who  told  the  Nambe  traders  visiting  them  to  dance  it 
the  day  after  their  return  home. 

Two  men  perform  the  mimetic  Snake  dance.  Of  one  the 
body  is  painted  white,  spotted  with  black,  with  face  half 
white,  half  black;  of  the  other  the  body  is  painted  red,  spotted 
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with  white,  with  face  half  red,  half  white.  They  wear  white 
dance  kilts  on  which  snakes  are  painted.  The  kilts  are  without 
metal  fringes  because  they  are  Summer  people.  Moccasins, 
with  skunk  heel-bands.  Buffalo  hide  cap  with  eagle  tail 
feather  pendent  to  the  ground.  This  is  referred  to  as  the 
“snake’s  tail.”  In  right  hand,  gourd  rattle,  in  left  the  Snake 
stick  {piyo  pe),  a  short  straight  yellowish  stick  with  downy 
eagle  feathers  tied  to  it  with  yucca. 

For  these  dancers  the  singing  drummers  are  Yantsire  or 
Marco  Tapia  (house  17),  Tamuts^e  or  Juan  Tafoya  (house 
7),  and  Muaanye  or  Alcario  Pena  (house  9). 

War  dances 
Santa  Clara 

“ French  war  dance”  kwi'tara  shared — (June  13,  1926. )396 
Fourteen  men  and  fourteen  women.  The  women  in  line 
turning  from  side  to  side,  the  men  weaving  in  and  out  between 
the  women.  Men  wore  long,  much  decorated  trousers,  the 
trunk  nude  and  painted  in  different  colors.  Various  designs 
painted  on  face.  Feather  headdress.  In  left  hand,  a  banner, 
in  right,  a  weapon, — pistol,  war  club,  etc.  Women  wore 
their  silk  dresses  and  kerchiefs,  feathers  in  hair.  Spruce  in 
hands. 

San  Juan 

Frq.se 397  share  or  hernias  hare. 398 — Danced  on  alternate 
years  on  San  Juan’s  day.  Men  and  women  dance,  the  men  mov¬ 
ing  in  and  out  between  the  women.  Two  standards  are  carried 
at  the  head  of  the  line  of  dancers.  The  standards  are  topped 
by  painted  gourd  and  lance  head  with  a  cloth  or  sash  length- 


395  Term  for  Tewan  war  dance  in  distinction  to  the  war  dances  from  Oklahoma. 

396  Notes  by  Lila  Law. 

397  Franfais,  i.e.,  French  dance. 

398  Equated  by  a  San  Juan  informant  with  kwi'tara  share  at  Santa  Clara,  San 
Ildefonso,  Tesuque,  and  Namb6. 
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Kwitara,  San  Ildefonso 
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Kwitara,  San  Ildefonso 
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wise.  There  is  a  drummer  who  sings.  The  women  carry  two 
eagle  feathers  set  in  a  corn  cob.  The  men  carry  painted  sticks 
and  guns.  The  dancers  come  out  from  Big  kiva,  dance  in  Town 
court,  then  in  Fish  town  court,  then  in  front  of  Big  kiva. 

San  Ildefonso 

Kwitara. — Dance  by  men  and  women,  in  line.  It  is  the 
saint’s  day  dance  (January  23). 399  Turquoise  kiva  is  used. 
(Pis.  31-33.) 

Tesuque 

Kwitara. — (See  pi.  34.) 

YereHQQ 

Tesuque 

San  Diego  day,  November  12, 1923.  At  2.30  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  reached  Tesuque,  the  dance  was  on  to  continue  for  the 
following  half  hour  when  the  dancers  withdrew  for  dinner  to  a 
house  on  the  northwest  side  of  town,  a  house  which  was  said 
by  a  San  Juan  man  to  serve  for  the  war  dances  borrowed  from 
Oklahoma.  This  was  the  second  appearance  before  dinner, 
there  were  to  be  two  appearances  after  dinner,  four  in  all.  To 
the  dancers’  house  women  were  carrying  baskets  of  bread 
bowls  of  stew,  coffee  pots,  etc. 

After  dinner  the  dancers  came  out  and  proceeded  with  a 
dance  step  into  the  plaza — they  had  withdrawn  at  a  walk. 
There  were  twenty-six  dancers,  men  and  women,  besides  a 
choir  of  twelve  men  including  their  drummer.  There  were 
two  dance  movements  or  figures: 

(1)  Men  and  women  alternating,  one  behind  the  other,  form  a  ring 
which  circles  anti-sunwise,  the  men  stepping  high,401  the  women  taking 
smaller,  shuffling  steps,  both  men  and  women  pausing  from  time  to  time 


399  Not  always,  see  p.  171. 

400  Called  Arrow  dance,  Hunters’  dance,  Snowbird  dance,  by  the  farceurs  at 
Tesuque.  Possibly  this  dance  should  be  classified  among  the  maskless  kachina 
dances. 

401  Probably  this  step  gives  the  dance  its  name. 
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to  make  an  individual  revolution,  also  anti-sunwise.  The  women  hold 
their  arms  at  right  angle  to  the  body,  moving  them  alternately  up  and 
down.  In  both  hands  they  carry  two  long  tail-feathers,  probably  eagle, 
which  are  bound  at  the  butt  by  corn  husk. 

(2)  The  ring  of  alternating  men  and  women  dance  in  place,  all  in  the 
circle  facing  now  in,  now  out.  The  men  make  two  short  beats  or  hops  on 
one  foot,  then  one  on  the  other,  with  the  body  bent  forward,  and  the  left 
hand  holding  their  bow  advanced,  in  the  right  hand,  an  arrow.  The 
women  take  small  hopping  steps.  Again  their  arms  are  at  right  angle  to 
the  body,  but  instead  of  an  alternating  motion  they  lift  both  arms  together, 
in  two  jerks  to  the  level  of  the  head,  whence  they  bring  them  down  again 
in  two  distinct  movements  or  jerks.  There  are  two  or  three  breaks  in  the 
circle,  but  no  leader  is  conspicuous,  at  any  time. 

Dancing  into  the  plaza  from  the  kiva  with  figure  number  1 
the  dance  set  made  a  sunwise  circuit,  then  turning,  in  another 
place  in  the  plaza  they  formed  their  anti-sunwise  moving  circle. 
After  dancing  this  and  figure  2  they  moved  back  to  the  first 
place,  to  repeat  both  figures.  Coming  in,  the  choir  kept  in 
four  rows,  four  to  the  row. 

The  choir  consisted  mostly  of  older  men,  who  were  dressed 
in  their  ordinary  clothes,  a  few  in  buckskin-fringed  trousers. 
The  men  dancers  wore  the  dance  kilt  of  black  Hopi  cloth,  with 
the  broad  white  fringed  Hopi  dance  belt  which  was  knotted 
at  the  back,  no  fox  skin.  They  wore  also  a  girdle  of  bells, 
and  some  of  them  bell  anklets.  They  wore  their  usual  moc¬ 
casins,  but  with  skunk  fur  heel-bands,  also  knitted  leggings 
tied  below  the  knee  with  hair  belting,  i.e.,  the  same  kind  of 
woven  belt  their  queue  was  tied  with.  Above  the  queue 
spread  fan-wise  some  eagle  tail  feathers  attached  to  a  band 
around  the  head.  In  the  forelock,  a  downy  feather.  The  face 
was  painted  black  from  the  forehead  to  the  upper  lip,  white 
below  the  mouth,  their  hands  were  whitened.  They  wore  shirts 
and  over  them  their  festal  necklaces. 

The  women  dancers  wore  the  usual  native  cloth  dress, 
under  it  the  cotton  slip.  The  dress  of  some  was  made  not  of 
cloth,  but  of  cotton  or  silk.  The  usual  silk  kerchief  hung  across 
the  shoulders.  They  wore  the  wrapped  moccasins  of  the  South 
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and  West,  not  the  Tanoan  moccasin  boot.  Their  hair  was 
flowing  with  a  large  downy  feather  in  the  forelock  and  bits 
of  down  stuck  over  the  flowing  hair.  On  their  cheeks  were 
solid  circles  of  red  paint. 

San  Ildefonso 

Ye're ’  share  is  danced  by  men  and  women,  in  line,  outside. 
Outside  kiva  is  used.  Performed  “when  they  want  to.  Ye  re  e 
was  danced  the  last  time  in  October. 

Ti'di  share  (shield  dance) 

San  Ildefonso 

This  is  referred  to  as  a  woman’s  dance.  There  is  a  ring  of 
women  ^dressed  as  men,”  with  bow  and  arrow.  One  man 
dances.  A  summer  time  dance. 

Tesuque 

Tiri  share  is  danced  by  men. 

San  Ildefonso 

Ow%'  share. — A  women’s  summer  time  dance,  in  which 
the  women  burlesque  the  men  who  talk  back. 

Burlesque  by  women  at  San  Ildefonso,  March  8-9  1926. 402 — 
March  8.  Women  dancers  only.  They  dressed  as  men  and 
danced  like  men.  Choir  of  men,  led  by  Ignacio  (?  Summer 
Man)  who  acted  in  general  as  dance  director. 

The  last  half  of  the  last  dance  was  performed  in  front  of 
one  of  the  kivas.  The  men  sat  together  in  a  group  and  talked 
at  the  dancers  who  enjoyed  it,  excepting  some  of  the  younger 
ones  who  seemed  very  disconcerted,  a  real  comedy. 


402  Notes  by  Lila  Law.  Mrs.  Law  calls  this  Basket  dance;  but  it  corresponds 
to  the  accounts  not  of  various  Basket  dances  but  of  the  ti'di  or  the  qw%  dance. 
It  is  tempting  to  surmise  that  there  is  some  women’s  organization  back  of  this 
women’s  dance,  which  suggests  the  burlesqueing  by  women  in  the  Mamzrau  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Hopi. 
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March  9.  Dance  by  women  in  war  regalia.  Lively  move¬ 
ment.  Leather  suits  and  feather  headdresses.  Faces  painted. 
More  fun  than  day  previous. 

First  thunder  showers  of  the  year.  About  3  p.m.  So  violent 
a  hailstorm  that  the  dancing  was  postponed  to  evening. 

Santa  Clara 

Puwc§re. — This  is  a  two-day  initiation  war  dance  which  is 
performed  nowadays  only  at  Santa  Clara,  where  it  is  in  charge 
of  the  women  tse’oke.  The  four  men  who  dance  are  appointed 
by  the  tse’oke  kwiyo,  war  society  old  woman.  Women  dress  as 
men,  and  men  as  women,  some  of  them  making  up  as  pregnant 
women,  and  these  sing,  “Some  of  those  boys  made  me  preg¬ 
nant.”  The  men  in  masquerade  do  women’s  work,  fetching 
water,  baking  bread  outdoors  in  the  ovens  on  street  or  roof, 
and  carrying  dinner  to  the  dancers.403  The  women  masqueraders 
with  cloths  in  their  hands  to  clean  the  ovens  go  from  door  to 
door  and  sing,  “I  am  scared,  let’s  run  away.”  People  give 
them  bread.  “You  are  lazy.  You  don’t  bring  us  wood,  you 
don’t  hunt  deer,  you  bring  nothing  to  us,”  the  men  say  to  the 
women.  In  the  dance,  women  sing  for  the  men.  They  sing 
kapohenu  and  refer  to  earrings  of  cotton,  full  of  vermin  from 
the  hair.  Other  women  carry  baskets  of  bread  on  their  head, 
and  throw  it,  saying,  “My  pare  (elder  brother  or  sister)  is 
dancing  and  I  throw  this  bread.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
throw  other  things,  too,  “corn,  dishes,  everything.”  According 
to  the  Santa  Clara  tale  of  how  puwcgre  is  danced  as  a  Scalp 
dance  four  days  after  the  return  of  the  warrior  women  bring¬ 
ing  scalps,  the  women  send  word  to  their  parents  to  prepare 
food  in  abundance  to  throw.404 

Puwqre  is  performed  in  November,  but  only  when  there 
are  girls  to  initiate.  It  was  performed  in  November,  1923, 


403  The  war  dances  of  the  Cheyenne  were  in  charge  of  the  “half  women -half 
men.” 

404  The  implicit  idea  is  or  was  to  offer  food  to  the  scalp. 
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after  an  interval  of  about  fifteen  years,  the  girl  babies  that 
had  been  “given  to  them”  having  grown  up  and  being  just 
old  enough  to  dance. 

San  Juan 

Pu'wqre  is  not  danced  at  San  Juan,  all  who  knew  it  are 
dead.405  A  man  of  sixty  had  never  seen  it;  but  when  he  was 
younger  and  serving  as  an  Outside  chief,  an  old  man  under¬ 
took  to  revive  the  ceremonial.  They  were  to  stay  in  one  night, 
said  the  old  man.  “  T  will  sing  that  song  for  you,’  said  the  old 
man.  ‘A  man  who  knew  it  sang  it  for  me,  I  got  it,  too.  I  will 
do  the  song  as  it  goes,’  he  said.  ‘Tomorrow  night  we  must 
try  to  sing  this  song.  I  wonder  whether  we  could  get  it.’  So 
they  called  them  the  next  night  and  all  came  in.  Then  the 
men  who  came  in  began  to  sing  a  different  song,  and  they 
said  to  the  old  man  that  he  was  putting  in  his  own  words 
He  got  mad.  ‘If  you  know  better  than  I  know,  take  it,’  said 
the  old  man.  Afterwards  he  died.  They  lost  the  dance.”  This 
episode  occurred  in  1904. 

According  to  this  same  informant  pu'wqre  was  a  winter 
dance.  There  were  four  women.  They  bathed,  they  took 
their  kaye  (fetiches)  and  stayed  by  themselves,  not  touching 
men  for  four  days.  They  asked  their  kaye  not  to  let  them  get 
tired  dancing.  The  women  dancers  invited  each  a  man  dance 
partner.  The  dance  was  not  for  rain  but  for  the  year  to  be 
fruitful  (“to  have  a  good  year”)  in  horses,  in  cattle,  in  children, 
in  crops,  too,  according  to  a  San  Juan  folk-tale.  Summer 
chief  plans  to  have  pu'wqre,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  men 
who  say,  “That  is  a  good  dance  you  have  in  mind.  We  shall 
have  lots  of  fruit,  lots  of  corn,  lots  of  everything  we  have 
planted.” 

Pu'wqre  at  San  Juan  had  the  same  burlesque  features  it 
has  today  at  Santa  Clara,  as  the  following  account  appears 
to  indicate, 

405  According  to  a  San  Juan  man,  “At  Santa  Clara  only  two  women  know  it. 
At  Jemez  they  have  lost  it.” 
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They  used  to  play  when  women  would  dress  as  men  and  get  wood  and 
bring  it  on  their  back  to  the  te’e  (kiva),  and  ask  akonotoya  (the  Outside 
chief)  for  a  dance.  He  would  give  the  pipe  to  the  men  in  the  kiva  and 
whoever  smoked  had  to  dance.  The  men  would  dress  as  women.  When 
a  man  saw  his  wife  coming  with  wood  he  would  say,  ‘ Hewemboharahil 405a  I 
have  not  cooked  anything  yet.’  The  men  dressed  as  women  would  take 
the  cooked  food  to  the  kiva.  This  is  an  account  by  a  middle-aged 
woman  who  had  never  seen  the  “play.” 

For  a  bigger  dance,  the  same  but  bigger,  they  stayed  in 
retreat  twelve  days.  Here,  I  take  it,  the  scalp  dance  proper 
is  referred  to,  the  briefer  ceremony  corresponding  to  the 
owinahaiye  or  hoinawa  of  other  towns. 

San  Ildefonso 

Women  dress  as  men,  and  there  is  the  same  exchange  of 
blague  as  at  Santa  Clara.  The  women  say  they  are  going  to 
get  Santa  Clara  sweethearts.  The  men  retort,  “Why  don’t 
you  go  for  them?  We  will  get  Santa  Clara  girls.”  Puwqre  is 
or  was  danced  after  corn  harvest. 

San  Juan,  Tesuque,  Nambe 

In  February-March  there  is  a  woman’s  burlesque  dance 
at  San  Juan  (pq,ka  kwiyo  share),  and  at  Tesuque  ( kwiyo  share). 
Formerly  a  pi^ka  pinan  share  was  held  at  Nambe  in  the  summer. 
The  Summer  chief  or  Winter  chief  or  Bear  old  man  ( keh  sendo) 
might  say  to  the  naiwLa  kwiyo  or  pi^ka  kwiyo ,  the  chief 
of  the  woman’s  society,  “Why  don’t  you  bring  the  ohuwa ?” 
Then  she  would  assemble  in  her  house  her  group  of  women  for 
a  four  day  retreat,  on  the  fourth  day  to  dance  outside — the 
“roots  mother  magic  dance.”  That  night  the  ohuwa  came 
into  the  kiva. — I  incline  to  think  that  all  the  foregoing  women’s 
dances  are  associated  with  the  women’s  society,  and  that  they 
are  rain  dances  through  the  rain-making  functions  of  the  scalps. 


4°5a  The  stock  exclamation  of  dismay  or  surprise  translated  as  My  goodness  1 
or  Oh  my! 
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Ute  dance 

San  Juan 

Yuta  share  is  a  circle  dance  by  men  and  women,  which  may 
be  danced  at  any  season.  One  boy  with  a  choir  of  three  was 
said  to  be  performing  yuta  share ,  visiting  from  house  to  house, 
the  night  of  December  26,  1927. 

Santa  Clara 

Juta  share  may  be  danced  Christmas  night  (presumably 
at  other  times,  too). 

Nambe 

Yuta  share  is  danced  on  Kings’  day  by  three  or  four  men, 
in  front  of  the  houses  of  the  incoming  officers  and  at  night  in 
every  house. 

Comanche 

Tesuque 

(December  27,  1925.)  Twenty  middle-aged  men  danced 
to  one  drum  and  their  own  singing.  They  wore  cotton  shirt, 
buckskin  kilt,  moccasins  with  socks,  a  one-sided  war  bonnet; 
and  carried  a  bow  with  eagle  feathers  attached  in  the  left 
hand;  in  the  right,  a  gourd  rattle.  Face  painted  red  above 
mouth,  white  below.  One  figure,  carrying  a  larger  bow  than 
the  others,  would  dance  out  in  front  of  the  line,  or  behind 
it — the  “Captain,”  I  surmise.  They  danced  twice  at  each  of 
the  two  afternoon  appearances  I  saw — in  front  of  the  church, 
and  further  to  the  west  in  the  plaza. 

It  was  cold  and  windy  and  there  were  few  lookers-on,  but 
the  dancing  was  very  vigorous,  in  contrast  to  the  performance 
of  the  same  dance  the  morning  following  at  Santa  Clara. 

Santa  Clara 

(December  28,  1925.)  Late  in  the  morning,  ten  boys,  aged 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two,  danced  four  times  consecutively, 
in  the  regular  four  dance  places  of  the  town — at  A,  B,  C,  D 
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(see  map  3),  the  line  standing  north  and  south  at  D,  before  the 
kiva,  bu’te. 

The  dancers  wore  their  ordinary  clothes  plus  war  bonnet 
of  eagle  or  turkey  feathers,  tipped  with  downy  feathers.  They 
carried  a  gourd  rattle  in  the  right  hand,  a  bow  in  the  left. 
Downy  feathers  were  attached  to  the  bow-string,  with  stiff 
eagle  feathers  to  the  back. 

The  dancers’  song  and  dance  were  not  executed  in  a  very 
lively  way  and  few  but  children  were  out  to  look  on.  My 
guess  is  that  these  morning  dances  of  Santa  Clara  are  ritual 
aftermaths  of  kiva  dancing  the  night  before. 

Navaho  dance 

P’angshare,  Captive  dance. — It  is  danced  on  Easter  (dia  di 
gracias),  on  the  night  of  a  wedding,  and  on  Saturday  nights 
when  the  Outside  chiefs  permit.  The  girls  and  boys  like  this 
dance,  but  it  is  a  noisy  dance,  so  at  times  the  Outside  chiefs 
“wont  let  them  have  it.”  There  is  one  line  of  men,  one  line  of 
girls,  and  again  a  single  line  of  men  and  girls,  the  men  putting 
their  hands  on  the  shoulders  of  the  girls.  One  man  sings  to  the 
drum,  which  the  Mexicans  call  tombe.  Mexicans  join  in  this 
dance,  which  is  danced  at  night  in  Little  kiva  or  in  connection 
with  a  wedding  in  a  house.  The  men  pay  money  to  the  drum¬ 
mer.  This  money  may  be  acquired  through  making  a  capture 
of  a  girl  or  boy  “who  never  dances.”  “  ‘Let’s  go  and  tie  her,’ 
they  say.  They  put  ribbons  around  her  head.  They  take  her 
to  her  mother.  ‘Do  you  know  this  girl?’  they  ask.  ‘Of  course, 
she  is  my  girl.  What  is  it  you  want?’  ‘We  want  p’  angshared 
Then  the  mother  of  the  girl  has  to  pay  for  a  drummer  for 
another  dance.”  This  is  obviously  a  kind  of  ransom,  and  the 
dance  captive  represents  the  Navaho  captive  (p’ang)  of 
former  days,  “like  that  old  woman,”  said  my  informant, 
pointing  to  an  old  Navaho  passing  our  window,  old  Sera- 
phina,  who  had  been  married  to  a  Mexican  in  Alcalde.  Seraphina 
had  been  captured  in  childhood  from  the  Navaho  and  brought 
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up  by  the  Mexicans  as  a  slave.  When  the  slaves  were  set  free 
she  was  told  that  she  might  go  back  to  the  Navaho.  But  she 
did  not  go,  she  had  forgotten  the  Navaho  tongue,  and  how 
was  she  to  find  her  people? 

P’angshare  is  said  to  be  an  old  Navaho  dance,  and  to  be 
danced  in  all  the  Tewa  towns,  except  Tesuque,  also  in  Taos. 

Wensabe  (Navaho)  share. — This  is  the  so-called  Navaho 
dance,  familiar  throughout  the  pueblos,  in  which  the  dancers 
represent  Navahos.  Navaho  dance  was  performed  at  San 
Juan  as  a  night  domiciliary  dance,  on  December  26,  1927. 

Mexican  dance 
San  Juan 

Matachina  is  danced  on  Christmas  day,  by  ten  men,  five 
on  a  side,  and  in  the  middle,  one  girl,  about  twelve  years 
old,  and  a  man  called  monanka  (Mexican  word).  The  men 
carry  sticks.406  There  is  a  bull  ( toro )  mask  who  “leads  the  men 
from  one  side  to  the  other.’’  The  little  girl  waves  a  handker¬ 
chief  at  the  “bull.”  After  that  they  kill  the  bull.407  [Obviously 
matachina  is  a  bull  fight  burlesque.]  The  tsapiyo,  called  on 
this  occasion  abuelos  (Mexican  grandfathers)  are  out,  to  show 
the  little  girl  what  to  do,  how  to  play.  These  “grandfathers” 
are  appointed  by  the  governor.  Two  Mexicans  from  Alcalde 
play  violins.  The  dancers  use  Big  kiva.  (See  pis.  35,  36,  37.) 

At  Santa  Clara  matachina  is  referred  to  as  Poseyemu  bu 
share,  Poseyemu408  his  dance,  said  a  San  Juan  woman,  adding 
that  this  mode  of  reference  was  not  in  vogue  at  San  Juan.  At 
Nambe,  however,  it  was  said  that  Poseyemu  had  brought 
matachina  to  San  Juan  where  the  Mexicans  of  Alcalde  had 
copied  it. 


406  See  Dumarest,  fig.  23. 

407  A  new  hide  is  used  each  year,  i.e.,  there  is  no  fetich  quality  to  the  figure  as  at 
Jemez.  Cf.  Dumarest,  184. 

408  See  p.  276.  Also  Dumarest,  186. 
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Matachina  Danced  by  Mexicans  at  Alcalde,  December  27-28 , 
1925. — On  December  27  there  were  performances  in  Alcalde 
which  I  did  not  see.  In  the  evening  there  were  bonfires  in  the 
streets.  A  shrine  was  carried  in  procession,  the  Penitente 
chanters  marching  alongside,  and  the  matachina  dancers  in 
front.  Guns  were  shot  off.  The  procession  withdrew  into  the 
church. 

The  afternoon  of  December  28  there  was  a  complete  per¬ 
formance  of  the  dance  in  the  court  of  the  ranch  house.  There 
were  ten  boy  dancers  or  matachina ;  the  monarca)  a  little  girl 
of  six,  the  malinche ;  a  little  boy  of  four,  the  toro  or  bull;  the 
abuelo  or  grandfather,  who  wore  an  unpainted  leather  mask 
or  hood  covering  the  entire  head,  with  slits  for  eye-holes;  and 
the  abuela  or  grandmother,  also  a  man,  who  on  this  occasion 
wore  no  mask.  He  was  in  overalls.  Abuelo  wore  ordinary  coat 
and  trousers,  but  carried  a  wagon  whip.  Abuela  was  generally 
in  charge,  leading  the  toro  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  sheep 
horns  of  his  cap,  or  seeing  to  it  that  the  malinche  kept  up  her 
dance  behind  him.  The  little  girl  took  short  quick  steps  like 
an  Indian  woman  dancer.  She  was  dressed  in  a  white  satin 
frock  with  a  wreath  of  white  flowers  in  her  hair. 

The  ten  matachina  danced  quadrille-like  figures,  forming  for 
the  most  part  in  two  opposite  lines,  and  taking  European  dance 
steps  to  the  music  of  violin,  guitar,  and  drum.  There  was  no 
singing.  The  boys  wore  their  ordinary  clothes  overlaid  with 
silk  kerchiefs,  one  around  waist  with  ribbons,  one  over  shoulders 
with  ribbons.  Headdress  of  artificial  flowers  on  a  metal  frame, 
from  which  fell  a  bang  of  jet  beads  over  the  eyes;  a  silk  ker¬ 
chief  around  the  neck  was  brought  up  over  the  mouth,  cowboy 
style,  so  that  between  jet  bang  and  kerchief  little  of  the  face 
was  seen. 

The  monarca  who  was  gotten  up  like  the  matachina,  some¬ 
times  danced  with  them,  sometimes  sat  in  a  chair  at  the  head 
of  and  between  the  lines.  In  one  episode  the  abuelo  was  led 
up  to  touch  his  whip  to  the  outstretched  foot  of  the  seated 
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monarca.  The  meaning  of  this  was  unknown  to  Tranquilino, 
my  Mexican  informant,  who  thought  of  the  malinche  as  the 
sister  of  the  monarca.  (The  monarca  was  never  called  Monte¬ 
zuma.)409 

In  another  episode  the  malinche  waved  a  kerchief  at  the 
“bull”  who  began  to  butt  vigorously  at  abuelo.  Abuelo  fell 
over,  then  the  “bull”,  stretches  out  as  if  dead  and  abuelo  jumps 
up  aild  quarters  him  with  his  whip.  At  other  times  abuelo 
would  fasten  the  “bull”  by  his  rope  to  a  tree  or  to  the  leg  of 
a  chair.  Tranquilino  thinks  of  the  performance  as  a  whole  as 
a  mock  bull-fight,  an  interpretation  which  is  not  borne  out  by 
comparative  data  from  Mexico. 

Matachina  at  San  Juan ,  December  24-25 ,  1927 :  Procession 
of  the  Saints. — Early  in  the  afternoon  I  heard  that  the  dancers 
had  come  out,  and  at  2:40  p.m.  I  found  them  concluding  their 
first  dance  in  Town  court.  From  here  they  walked  to  Fish 
town  court  and  at  the  east  end  repeated  the  performance. 
They  formed  in  two  rows  facing  east,  the  two  Mexican  players 
of  violin  and  guitar  being  seated  at  the  east  end,  a  San  Juan 
drummer  standing  alongside,  and  next  to  him  the  little  boy 
“bull”  whose  back  was  covered  with  a  complete  hide,  in¬ 
cluding  horns  and  tail.  The  boy  carried  two  sticks  or  canes  to 
bend  over  on,  like  animal  impersonators  in  the  game  animal 
dances.  The  monanka  stood  between  the  rows  of  dancers, 
with  the  little  girl  dancer  behind  him.  She  was  about  ten, 
with  short  brown  hair  and  a  light  skin,  heavily  powdered,  a 
half  breed.  A  yellow  cotton  dress,  with  wide  sash,  a  handker¬ 
chief  pinned  in  front;  a  wreath  of  white  artificial  flowers,  white 
woollen  gloves,  high,  wrapped  moccasins.  Sometimes  she 
danced  arms  akimbo,  but  mostly  with  arms  crossed  in  front, 
taking  small  Indian-like  steps,  dancing  very  soberly,  surely, 
and  unperturbedly. 

409  The  Indians  tell  Tranquilino  that  morning  and  night  they  stand  waiting 
for  Montezuma,  their  god.  And  this  was  the  only  association  with  the  name  of 
Montezuma  that  Tranquilino  had.  At  Taos  the  Indians  tell  the  whites  that  Monte¬ 
zuma  had  bidden  them  to  dance  matachhina  in  his  honor  against  his  return. 
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In  the  first  dance  figure,  each  matachina  revolves  where  he 
stands,  first  in  one  circuit,  then  in  the  other,  taking  European 
dance  steps  and  moving  his  three-prong  stick,  matachina  ma 
or  hand,  fan-wise,  in  front  of  himself.  As  I  watched  this 
languid  motion  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  painted  stick  might 
have  been  a  substitute  for  a  fan. 

In  the  second  figure,  the  matachina  kneel  on  both  knees, 
each  vis-a-vis  couple  taking  the  position  in  turn.  The  monanka 
sits  in  a  chair  at  the  west  end.  To  the  malinche  he  gives  his 
stick  and  his  kerchief  covered  rattle.  She  proceeds  to  dance 
alone,  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  kneeling  figures.  She  returns 
the  stick  and  rattle  to  the  monanka ,  making  passes  with  them 
which  might  have  been  the  sign  of  the  cross  or  moving  the  ob¬ 
jects  in  the  directions.  In  the  third  and  final  figure  there  is  a 
variety  of  quadrille-like  changes  of  position  by  the  matachina , 
the  monanka  weaving  in  and  out  of  them  with  the  malinche 
dancing  closely  at  his  heels. 

Meanwhile  the  abuelos  have  been  valeting  the  dancers, 
straightening  out  displaced  streamers,  or  picking  up  pebbles 
from  where  the  dancers  are  to  kneel.  At  the  close  of  the  third 
figure  the  “bull”  makes  a  dash  at  one  of  the  abuelos  who  falls 
as  if  gored.  A  gun  is  shot  off  by  somebody  behind  the  musi¬ 
cians,  and  the  bull  drops  dead.  Then  the  other  abuelo  goes 
through  the  motions  with  his  whip  of  quartering  the  bull. 
Throughout  the  performance  an  Outside  chief  has  checked  the 
crowd  of  lookers-on.  Two  or  three  old  men  have  stood  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  dance  group.  Now  one  of  the  old  men  speaks 
to  the  musicians  bidding  them  accompany  the  dancers  for 
dinner  to  the  house  wdiich  is  labeled  in  large  letters  “Governor 
of  San  Juan.” 

Music  and  dance  figures  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Mexi¬ 
can  performance  at  Alcalde;  but  the  steps  are  executed  with 
much  greater  spirit  and  precision  or  rhythm.  In  fact  the 
rhythm  is  so  much  more  marked  that  the  steps  seem  almost 
more  Indian  than  European.  Moreover  the  feet  are  placed 
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on  the  ground,  in  a  way  I  can  only  call  indefinitely  Indian 
fashion,  more  deliberately  and  circumspectly,  with  more  stac¬ 
cato  than  in  the  slip-shod,  gliding  Mexican  motions.  The 
costuming  of  the  San  Juan  matachina  is  also  unlike  as  well  as 
like  the  Alcalde  matachina.  The  face  is  similarly  hidden  by 
fringe  of  jet  to  the  nose  and  silk  kerchief  to  the  mouth.  But 
the  headdress,  excepting  the  monanka’s  which  was  of  two  metal 
hoops,  looks  like  a  bishop’s  cap,  with  small  gilt  or  silver  crosses 
pinned  in  front,  and  on  each  side  an  eagle  feather.  (See  pi. 
36.)  The  eagle  wing  or  tail  feathers  were  tipped  with  downy 
feathers  except  in  two  cases,  in  which  tiny  American  flags 
were  substituted — cross,  eagle  feather,  and  flag,  the  threefold 
culture  of  the  Pueblo!  Then  the  San  Juan  dancers  wore  beaded 
cloth  trousers,  beaded  moccasins,  and  beaded  arm  bands,  in 
^Oklahoma  dance  style.  A  belt  of  bells.  As  at  Alcalde  a  rattle 
covered  with  silk  kerchief  in  right  hand,  and  in  left  the  mata¬ 
china  stick.  The  abuelos  wore  ordinary  store  clothes  and  shoes, 
and  each  a  large  mask  of  hide,  with  nose  and  ear  flaps,  the 
back  and  top  showing  a  fringed  seam.  On  the  side  of  one  mask 
were  painted  a  horse  and  a  five-pointed  star.  “Merry  Christ¬ 
mas,”  and  some  other  words  were  scrawled  on  each  mask. 
Each  carried  a  thong  whip.  Each  would  call  out  in  falsetto. 

Procession  of  the  Saints 

About  five  in  the  afternoon  there  is  a  church  service,  and 
after  it  the  santos  are  carried  out.  Each  of  the  three  is  carried 
by  four  townswomen,  the  little  figure  being  set  on  a  little 
stretcher.  Over  all  is  a  panoply,  a  square  cotton  cloth  fastened 
at  each  corner  to  a  pole  held  by  a  townsman.  Behind  the  saints 
walk  the  choir  of  Indians  and  Mexicans,  singing  in  Latin.  In 
front  of  all  a  cross  is  carried  by  a  middle-aged,  short-haired 
townsman  in  riding  boots.  As  the  procession  leaves  the  Church¬ 
yard  it  is  met  by  the  matachina ,  dancing  towards  it  from  Fish 
town  court.  The  monanka  takes  very  lively  steps  in  front  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  little  malinche  who  now  walks  just 
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ahead  of  the  saints.  To  one  side  walk  the  bull  impersonator 
and  the  impersonators  of  the  abuelos,  without  bull  horns  or 
masks.  As  the  procession  starts  eastward  in  Town  court  the 
little  bonfires  or  uluminarios’ ’  ( ko  tsihte ,  light  cut)  of  criss¬ 
cross  pine  sticks  set  in  the  graveyard  and  on  either  side  of  the 
route  are  all  aflame.  These  bispera  or  vesper  lights  are  for 
“our  blessed  Mother.”  Formerly  at  San  Juan  they  were  lit 

for  nine  nights  preceding  Christmas. 

The  procession  halts  several  times,  for  more  lively  dancing 
by  the  matachina.  One  halting  place  is  at  the  usual  dance 
place  in  front  of  Little  kiva.  Westward  through  Fish  town 
court  they  walk  and  sing  and  dance,  back  to  the  churchyard 
where  the  matachina  perform  a  final  figure  before  the  saints 
are  carried  into  the  church. 

On  Christmas  day  the  matachina  was  also  danced,  and  not 
only  this  year  at  San  Juan,  but  at  Taos,  where  it  is  danced  on 
alternate  years  on  three  days,  December  24-26,  and  where  there 
is  also  a  procession  of  the  saints,  and  at  San  Ildefonso  where 
there  is  no  rule  about  dancing  matachina  at  Christmas,  and 
at  Tesuque  where  ‘‘because  they  do  not  like  music  [stringed 
or  Mexican],  it  was  danced  only  to  the  drum.410 

Miscellaneous  Dances 
San  Ildefonso 

Pingdtso(.— Dance  by  men  and  two  women,  on  New  Year’s 
day,  outside.  Turquoise  kiva  is  used. 

Santa  Clara 

Pipe  dance,  S’ako  share. — Pipe,  i.e.,  long  stone-pipe  dance 
is  from  Santo  Domingo.  Two  women  and  two  men  dance. 
The  pipe  is  carried  by  a  woman  and  when  the  singing  begins 
the  pipe  is  moved  from  side  to  side.  The  dance  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  any  time.  It  has  not  been  danced  within  the  last 

two  years. 


410  See  pis.  38,  39  for  matachina  at  Cochiti. 
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Santa  Clara411 

Dog  dance ,  tse'  share. — Kings’  day,  (January  6,  1926.)  Two 
couples,  a  man  and  a  girl:  the  girl  holding  the  man  by  a  rope 
fastened  to  his  belt.  The  man  nude,  body  painted  yellow  with 
large  black  or  white  spots.  The  girl  in  her  usual  clothes.  The 
couples  danced  in  front  of  certain  houses  in  front  of  which  food 
was  placed  on  the  ground.  The  stunt  seemed  to  be  for  the 
“dogs”  to  get  the  food  in  their  mouth  even  though  the  girls 
were  pulling  them  back,  which  aroused  much  amusement. 
After  the  food  was  captured,  it  was  placed  in  a  bag  by  one  of 
the  choir.  To  their  singing  there  was  also  dancing  by  the 
two  men  in  leash. 

Nambe 

Formerly,  Dog  dance  was  performed  on  Easter  Sunday. 
The  dog  impersonator  was  painted,  including  his  hair  which 
was  gathered  on  top  of  his  head.  He  bit  at  people  coming 
near  him.  The  woman  holding  him  in  leash  would  say,  “This 
dog  is  hungry.”  People  brought  him  food.  The  performance 
was  to  make  happy  our  Lord  on  the  cross.412  As  'he  suffered, 
the  dog  also  suffered,  from  hunger.  The  bowls  of  food  people 
took  out  to  the  plaza  for  the  dog  were  also  intended  for  the  dead 
( powaha )  and  were  subsequently  carried  out  to  a  field  and 
thrown  for  the  dead.  The  offerer  was  not  to  look  back  what¬ 
ever  noises  he  might  hear,  for  the  noises  were  made  by  the 
dead. 


411  Notes  by  Lila  Law.  This  dance  is  performed  in  Taos,  sometimes  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  Taos  de  Fernandez.  It  was  performed  by  Picuris  dancers  at 
Santa  F6  in  1927.  In  a  bulletin  of  the  Santa  Fd  museum  the  dance  is  called  Tanoan 
Peace  dance  and  is  elaborately  interpreted.  There  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  dance  at 
Zuni  in  watempla  dance  incident  where  a  girl  holds  a  “wild  animal”  in  leash. 

412  This  is  the  only  reference  to  the  Crucifixion  I  ever  heard  from  a  Pueblo.  The 
crucifixion  story  never  “took.”  Other  references  to  Easter  observance  come  from 
Mexicanized  Nambe:  “We  should  go  to  Confession  on  pim-boa  herendi  (climbing  up 

ascension)  morning,  when  the  Senor  goes  up  to  the  sky  and  sees  whether  we  are 
good  or  not.  From  Wednesday  to  Sunday  we  should  not  hammer  anything  lest  we 
pound  on  our  Lord  {Senor),  nor  should  we  chop  wood,  nor  eat  meat.  We  should  go 
barefoot,  lest  we  step  hard  on  our  Lord.” 
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Santa  Clara 

Willow  behind  dance ,  y  an  pange  share  —  (December25, 1927.) 
After  the  Eagle  dance,  from  the  same  house  as  that  used  by 
those  dancers,  house  47,  came  out  the  Rainbow  dancers,  as 
they  were  named  to  a  white — three  men  alternating  with 
three  women,  with  a  choir  of  five  drummers  and  singers  and 
behind  them,  wearing  the  Plains  Indian  war  bonnet,  four  old 
men  and  two  little  boys.  Each  male  dancer  carried  a  bow¬ 
shaped  willow  stick,  unpainted  and  spaced  with  pendant 
eagle  wing  or  tail  feathers.  A  fan  of  ten  eagle  feathers  at  the 
back  of  the  neck.  Face  painted  yellow  with  various  designs 
of  lines  and  dots  in  other  colors;  white  on  shoulders  and  chest, 
the  rest  of  the  body  blackened.  Kilt  of  buckskin,  with  green 
belt  and  girdle  of  red  yarn;  beaded  moccasins.  The  women 
wore  the  dark  manta ,  two  of  them,  the  third,  a  Hopi  ceremonial 
blanket  dress.  On  their  back,  between  the  shoulders,  a  plaque 
set  around  with  red  yarn  and  eagle  feathers.  A  large  spot  of 
red  on  each  cheek;  hair  flowing;  spruce  twigs  in  each  hand; 
wrapped  moccasins. 

The  first  figure  was  stepping  sidewise  in  line,  men  and 
women  alternating.  In  the  second  figure  the  men  used  their 
hoop  as  if  it  were  a  skipping  rope,  jumping  through  it  forward 
and  backward,  twice.  The  third  figure  consisted  of  quadrille¬ 
like  manouvers.  The  set  danced  first  at  C,  then  at  D,  then  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town  in  front  of  a  house  towards  the 
east  not  indicated  on  the  map.  They  conclued  with  a  dance 
in  front  of  their  own  house  into  which  they  withdrew.  The 
afternoon  appearances  I  did  not  see. 

A  guard  and  three  old  men  accompanied  the  dancers. 

Benina  of  Nambe  referred  to  the  dance  as  an  old  time 
Tewa  dance,  and  Benina’s  San  Juan  husband  said  it  was  a 
kachina  ( oxuwah )  dance  performed  at  San  Juan,  in  the  spring 
when  the  willows  began  to  leaf  out.  I  incline  to  think  that 
some  other  dance  was  being  referred  to  both  by  Benina  and  her 
husband;  for  later  Benina  opined  that  the  Christmas  Santa 
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Clara  dance  was  new.  At  Santa  Clara  they  are  much  given 
to  the  introduction  of  dance  novelties. 

GENERAL  CURING  CEREMONY 

Nambe  (fragment) 

At  a  time  of  general  sickness,  a  curing  or  witch-finding 

ceremony  will  be  held .  The  women  are  told  to  grind 

corn,  some  to  grind  white  corn,  others  blue  corn,  some  red 
corn . 

Some  of  the  keh  (Bear,  i.e.,  medicine  men)  leave  the  cere¬ 
monial  room  where  the  people  have  assembled,  to  find  the 
witches.  With  them  go  two  Outside  chiefs  to  see  where  they 
go,413  whether  into  a  lake  or  into  the  sky.  The  keh  who  remain 
behind  look  into  their  medicine  bowl  to  follow  the  progress  of 
those  who  have  gone  out  in  pursuit  of  the  witches.  They  may 
see  the  pursuers  in  California  or  Colorado  or  in  the  sky  or 

underground .  Within  the  chamber  the  keh  will  suck  out 

from  persons  present  what  has  been  sent  into  them  by  the 
witches.  To  do  this  the  keh  have  turned  into  real  bears  by 
putting  a  certain  plant  medicine  into  their  mouth.  They  are 

wearing  bear  paws .  To  return  to  the  witch  pursuit,  it  is 

the  smartest  keh  who  will  catch  the  witch,  who  is  likely  to  run 
into  the  graveyard;  to  show  that  it  is  there  he  would  bring 
all  the  people.  The  witch-catcher  will  bring  the  witch  into 
the  ceremonial  room,  a  figure  about  two  feet  high  which  may 
be  male  or  female,  half  animal  or  half  bird,  with  two  faces, 
front  and  back.  The  figure  is  seated  on  the  point  of  a  yucca 
stick,  which  has  been  its  horse.  The  figure  is  borne  around 
the  room  four  times,  the  people  spitting  on  it.  Then  with 
the  flint  ( tsiuwanutsih ,  lightning  flint)  they  cut  open  the 
figure  and  from  its  stomach  take  out  the  bits  of  cloth  which 
the  witch  had  got  from  the  clothes  of  all  who  were  to  be  rendered 
sick.  Sometimes  the  witch  figure  is  wearing  a  dress  of  the  same 


413  See  pp.  .  303-304. 
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goods  as  that  of  a  patient.  The  keh  will  say  to  the  patient, 
“See,  you  were  not  careful.  She  is  wearing  your  dress.”  The 
stomach  contents  (the  figure,  too?)  are  burned  on  the  fire  in 
the  ceremonial  room.  The  following  day  the  keh  carries  the 
ashes  somewhere  to  the  west  (in  which  direction  evil  is  always 
discarded)  and  so  takes  away  all  the  sickness . In  con¬ 

clusion  the  Outside  chiefs  bring  in  the  baskets  of  meal.  The 
witch-catcher  will  receive  the  two  large  baskets  of  white  and 
of  blue  corn  meal. 

The  last  general  curing  ceremony  was  held  in  November, 
1917,  during  the  influenza  epidemic.  Four  Bear  men  came  from 
Tesuque  to  assist  the  three  Bear  men  in  Nambe. 

CURING  INITIATION  OF  THE  KOSSA  OF  SANTA  CLARA  AND  NAMBE 

In  1922  a  sick  girl  in  Santa  Clara — Tsiowana  muhete 
(lightning  moving)  or  Sofia  Naranjo — told  her  parents  she 
wanted  to  be  cured  by  the  kossa.  So,  after  her  mother  had 
cried  about  it,414  her  father  took  some  corn  meal  and  a  cigarette 
to  kossa  sendo  who  then  went  to  Nambe  to  notify  the  Tewa 
kossa  there  that  they  were  to  come  to  Santa  Clara  to  give  water 
( poku )  to  the  sick  girl.  They  gave  her  water  to  drink  from 
their  medicine  bowl.  All,  including  the  girl,  went  to  Nambe, 
and  thence  all  the  kossa,  excepting  kossa  sendo  who  stayed 
with  the  girl,  went  to  Katepokwinge.  With  them  went  also 
an  Outside  chief.  Here,  in  the  lake,  each  kossa  was  tied  by  a 
belt  and  by  the  others  dipped  four  times  into  the  lake  which 
is  very  deep.  Then  they  returned  towards  Nambe  bringing 
with  them  from  the  lake  the  ohuwa.  The  Outside  chief  went 
on  ahead,  to  tell  kossa  sendo  they  were  coming.  The  sick  girl 
had  bathed  and  wearing  one  dress  (i.e.,  with  no  cotton  slip 
under  the  manta),  barefoot  and  with  hair  flowing  was  in  the 
plaza,  where  the  pufona  ohuwa  cured  her  by  taking  out  from 


414  As  a  grave  and  exacting  enterprise  that  anybody  would  cry  over. 
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her  body  with  his  bear  paws418  what  had  been  sent  into  it  to 
make  her  sick.  From  a  corn  stalk  the  kossa  sprinkled  her  with 
water. 

The  kossa  made  a  circle  of  ashes  in  which  they  put  what 
was  taken  out  from  her  and  with  pine  (ko’si)  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  they  burned  it  up.  In  this  fire  even  a  stone  could  be 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  ashes  were  blown  by  the  kossa  to 
tapayachiamu  to  carry  off,  and  he  was  asked  “not  to  make 
her  sick  again.”  In  spite  of  these  words  I  am  not  certain 
that  it  was  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  kossa  who  was  supposed 
to  have  sent  the  sickness.  Possibly  Benina  meant  to  say  that 
tapayachiamu  was  asked  not  to  let  the  patient  be  made  sick 
again. 

INSTALLATION  CEREMONY  OF  THE  WINTER  MEN  OF 

NAMBE  AT  TESUQUE 

The  following  notes  on  the  last  night,  the  public  night 
of  the  twelve-day  ceremony,  which  was  held  about  1917, 
supplement  the  account  given  on  pp.  116-7.  After  the  Winter 
people  have  gone  into  their  kiva,  from  the  altar  (Fig.  13)  in 
the  room  of  the  Winter  chief,  where  the  retreat  was  held,  there 
was  carried  to  the  kiva  the  cactus  saiya  (grandmother)  of  the 
Winter  chief.  The  cactus  will  not  prick  the  carrier  for  he  is 
an  ice-man.  Within  the  kiva  the  Winter  Men  form  a  circle 
and  the  cactus  fetich  is  passed  from  one  to  another,  to  song. 
Were  it  dropped,  misfortune  would  follow.  The  Winter  Men 
leave  the  kiva.  On  their  return  the  cactus  is  smaller;  again 
they  form  a  circle  and  pass  the  cactus  around.  At  this  time  is 
made  the  sakewe  or  dough  which  is  given  to  the  women  against 
burns.  The  boiling  water  is  stirred,  we  recall,  by  the  Winter 
Men  with  their  fingers,  not  burning  them  since  they  are  ice¬ 
men.  Again  they  leave  the  kiva,  to  return  the  third  time. 
This  time  they  pass  their  hands  through  fire,  not  burning 
them.  The  people  call  out  sewai  (man  act  like) !  sewai!  and  the 
women  cry.  This  time  the  cactus  which  has  grown  still  smaller 

116  The  same  practice  is  carried  out  at  Isleta  and  no  doubt  elsewhere. 
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has  been  carried  in  by  the  initiate  who  hands  it  to  that  one  of 
the  Winter  Men  he  has  selected  to  be  his  godfather  ( pokwita ). 
On  this  occasion,  there  being  two  initiates,  two  godfathers 


Fig.  13.  Altar  at  installation  of  Winter  chief,  Tesuque.  a,  line  of  meal  and  pol¬ 
len  representing  the  pueblo  (ow{);  b,  road  of  meal  and  pollen;  c,  line  of  meal  and 
pollen  for  the  Winter  Men  to  sit;  d,  line  of  meal  and  pollen  for  the  initiate  to  sit; 
e,  two  pieces  of  jucca  blade  tied  together,  representing  track  of  chaparral  cock, 
stepping  places;  f,  chaparral  cock  track  painted  on  wall;  g,  parrot-feather  hung  on 
wall;  h,  meal  basket;  i,  medicine  bowl  of  stone  to  represent  ice;  j,  cactus  grand¬ 
mother;  k,  oyika,  ice  mother,  with  downy  feathers  on  head  and  girt  with  parrot 
tail  and  chaparral  cock  feathers. 


were  chosen.  The  two  initiates  and  the  two  godfathers  formed 
a  circle  and  passed  the  cactus  from  hand  to  hand.  They 
leave  the  kiva.  On  their  fourth  and  final  return  the  godfathers 
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carry  the  cactus.  With  the  initiates  again  they  dance  with  it 
until  it  grows  smaller  and  smaller  and  at  last  is  seen  to  disappear. 
She  has  gone  back  to  whence  they  brought  her. 

Now  when  it  is  near  dawn,  the  kachina  arrive.  In  their 
presence  the  Winter  chief  hands  to  the  initiate  that  which  is 
to  be  his  oyika  (ice  mother),  a  white  stone  representing  ice. 

After  the  return  of  the  people  to  their  houses  the  wife  of 
the  godfather  goes  to  the  house  of  the  initiate  to  invite  his 
household  to  eat  in  her  house.  Then  she  gives  them  presents — 
a  deerskin  was  given  to  the  initiate,  a  basket  to  his  mother, 
who  gave  a  return  invitation  to  the  wife  of  the  godfather  to 
come  and  eat.  In  turn  she  was  given  a  basket  of  wafer-bread, 
moccasins,  and  a  belt.  This  day,  all  day  long  the  Summer 
people  are  invited  to  eat  in  the  houses  of  the  Winter  people. 

Grandmother  Cactus  is  also  fed  where  she  grows.  The 
last  time  a  Winter  chief  was  installed  at  Nambe  itself,  the 
story  goes,  when  on  the  twelfth  morning  the  people  went  out 
to  saiya  bi  owinge  (grandmother  her  town)  which  is  a  little  way 
east  of  Nambe,  to  feed  her,  there  they  saw  her  growing  as  a 
big,  beautiful,  fresh  plant. 

Since  then,  early  in  the  morning  of  San  Francisco  day, 
people  go  out  to  this  place,  carrying  bits  of  all  they  have 
prepared  for  the  feast,  also  prayer-meal,  to  feed  the  Grand¬ 
mother.  They  take  back  with  them  some  of  the  grass  which 
grows  here  called  po'yika,  grass  used  to  sweep  with  outdoors, 
to  place  where  they  keep  their  bread,  so  the  bread  will  increase 
no  matter  how  much  they  give  away  at  the  feast. 

SPRING  IRRIGATION 

San  Juan 

Towards  the  close  of  February  the  chiefs  meet  at  the 
governor’s  house  “to  talk  about  the  day  for  cleaning  the 
ditch.”  Late  in  the  afternoon  before  the  day  decided  on,  the 
Crier  (tif,k%ndi)  goes  about  town  calling  out  the  order.  He 
starts  at  the  corner  of  Little  kiva,  going  north,  then  goes 
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west,  down  pa’ awebu’ pinge  or  the  north  plaza.  The  chiefs 
are  exempt  from  irrigation  work,  likewise  the  pikales.  On 
the  first  day,  the  women  of  the  houses  in  the  south  parts  of 
town  (houses  1-19,  23-48)  supply  food  to  the  workers,  on  the 
second  day  food  is  supplied  by  the  women  of  the  northern 
houses  (houses  20-23,  49-117).  The  women  are  counted  when 
they  bring  the  food,  and  if  anyone  delays,  a  pikal  goes  to  her 
house.  If  the  woman  continues  to  delay  she  has  to  go  to  the 
house  of  the  governor,  who  “scolds”  her. 

Neither  dance  nor  race  is  associated,  I  was  told,  with  this 
work  of  irrigation.  Before  the  water  is  let  into  the  ditch, 
Winter  Man  and  Summer  Man  go  together  to  the  ditch  to 
sing,  “what,  we  don’t  know,”  said  Rosita.  A  man  better 
informed  said  they  deposited  in  the  ditch,  before  the  water 
was  let  in,  turkey  feathers,  the  black  dirt  called  poshi and 
corn  meal,  making  the  road  through  the  middle  of  the  ditch 
for  Water  Serpent  ( avanyu )  “so  he  would  come  fast  with  water.” 
At  Nambe  it  was  said  that  the  Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man 
walked  with  the  fresh  current,  dropping  the  feathers  from 
their  bundles  on  the  water. 

ceremonial  shinny,  pu'nabeketamem 

San  Juan 

The  day  Winter  chief  gives  over  the  people  to  Summer 
chief,  “that  day  they  make  their  plants,”  i.e.,  women  bring 
their  seeds  to  Summer  chief.  From  every  house  a  woman 
brings  a  basket  of  seeds  to  leave  in  the  house  of  Summer 
chief  for  three  or  four  days.  Summer  chief  sprinkles  the  bas¬ 
kets  with  medicine.  From  each  basket  he  takes  a  few  seeds 
and  with  the  seeds  stuffs  a  buckskin-covered  ball — po^toyo 
bi  punabe,  Summer  chief  his  ball.  Outside  chief417  collects  the 


416  Punabe ,  ball,  keta'me,  fall  down  from  above,  referring  probably  to  dropping 
the  ball  from  the  roof,  as  is  done  by  the  Summer  chief  to  start  the  play.  See  below 
Pelota  de  semilla  (seeds)  is  the  Mexican  term. 

417  The  towa’e,  whom  theOutside  chiefs  represent, play  shinny. See  pp.273,  248 
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boys  and  men.  Four  times  in  anti-sunwise  circuit  they  play 
around  the  town,418  then  they  go  to  the  gardens  and  fields, 
the  men  only, — “We  don’t  go,”  said  a  woman.  But  as  the 
men  go  playing  around  the  town,  women  run  out  and  catch 
the  ball  as  it  passes  their  house;  they  take  it  into  the  house 
and  then  throw  it  out  again,  with  bread,  apples,  etc. 

San  Ildefonso 

Punombe  is  played,  before  planting,  and,  presumably 
ceremonially.  The  Outside  chief  is  in  charge.  Winter  people 
play  against  Summer  people,  the  Winter  players  hitting  the 
ball  to  the  south,  towards  the  mesa  called  shumano 419  which 
belongs  to  the  Winter  people,  and  the  Summer  players  hitting 
to  the  north,  towards  tyyo  (Black  mesa),  the  mesa  which 
belongs  to  the  Summer  people. 

February  22-23,  1926. 420  The  game  lasted  two  days  until 
the  seed-filled  ball  burst.  At  the  start,  it  was  said,  the  ball 
was  tossed  among  the  players,  and  he  who  secured  it  took 
it  into  his  house,  his  family  bringing  out  a  lot  of  food  to  give 
away.  Mrs.  Law  saw  the  conclusive  performance  in  which 
the  players  formed  a  rectangle  and,  holding  their  sticks  up 
in  the  air,  moved  about  the  plaza,  to  a  drum  and  song.  There 
was  much  merry-making. 

Santa  Clara 

Punambe  is  played,  but,  it  is  said,  not  ceremonially.  The 
deer-hide  ball  is  stuffed  with  rags  only,  not  with  seeds,  and  the 
game  is  played  only  in  the  town,  not  in  the  fields. 

Nambe 

Formerly  the  Town  chiefs  made  two  seed  balls,  one  for  the 
men  to  play  around  the  fields,  one  for  the  women  to  play  with- 

418  In  a  folk-tale  the  rival  Corn  girls  play  punabe  four  times  around  the  house. 

419  The  mesa  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  sloping  down  to  the  railroad 

bridge.  In  a  folk-tale  by  the  same  informant  shuma  is  assigned  to  the  Summer 
people. 

420  Notes  by  Lila  Law. 
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in  the  pueblo.  The  Summer  chief  dropped  the  ball  to  start 
the  game. 

Tesuque 

The  game  is  played  after  ditch  cleaning.  The  town  chiefs 
send  out  word  that  in  four  days  they  are  going  to  drop  the 
ball  and  for  the  people  to  get  ready.  The  people  prepare 
presents  of  meat,  coffee,  sugar,  dishes,  etc.  On  the  fourth 
day  everybody  in  the  pueblo,  including  visitors  not  whites 
who  are  excluded  by  the  War  captains — has  to  stand  out  in 
the  plaza  while  the  Summer  chief,  standing  on  a  roof,  throws 
down  the  ball.  The  man  to  get  it  takes  it  into  his  house  and 
throws  it  into  a  corner  where  the  woman  of  the  house  sprinkles 
it  with  meal.  While  she  is  doing  this,  the  others  in  the  house¬ 
hold  throw  the  presents  out  to  the  people.  These  acts  are  re¬ 
peated  until  the  ball  has  been  carried  into  every  house.  Then  it 
is  taken  out  into  the  fields  where  the  men  play  with  it  until  it 
bursts,  sometimes  for  one  day,  sometimes  longer,  perhaps  a 
week.  They  play  east  and  west  sides.  The  first  day  the  married 
men  play  against  the  bachelors,  afterwards  there  is  no  par¬ 
ticular  alignment.  After  the  men  have  taken  out  their  seed- 
filled  ball,  the  women  play  in  the  plaza  with  theirs  which  is 
stuffed  with  deer  hair.  They  also  play  east  and  west,  without 
particular  alignment,  and  until  their  ball  bursts.  The  woman 
whose  clip  bursts  the  ball  may  expect  the  kachina  to  bring 
her  game  ( pokano ). 

Tsiupupina  (shoots  magic) 

Tesuque 

Tsiupupina ,  shoots  magic,  is  a  six  days’ ceremony  held  in 
March  by  the  (?)  Winter  people.  From  its  name421  and^some 
general  references  I  inferred  ritual  for  predicting  season  or 
crops,  ritual  such  as  the  bean  planting  in  connection  with  the 


421  Tsih,  knife;  pu,  root — tsiupu,  shoot;  pina,  magic. 
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powamu  spring  ceremony  of  the  Hopi;  but  of  this  my  Nambe 
informant  appeared  to  know  nothing. 

On  the  first  day  men  bring  in  wood  for  the  Summer  chief; 
on  the  second  day  for  the  Winter  chief;  on  the  third  day,  for 
the  governor.  During  this  time  in  the  house  of  the  Winter 
chief  they  eat  corn  without  salt;  in  that  of  the  Summer  chief, 
they  eat  a’aga, boiled  meal  of  sprouted  wheat; at  the  governor’s, 
meat  and  chili.  On  the  third  day  the  altar  is  placed,  and  they 
work  on  “seeds”  and  “feathers,”  i.e.,  make  prayer-feathers. 
On  the  fourth  night  the  Winter  kachina  come,  to  the  kiva  of 
the  Winter  people  who  alone  are  present.  On  the  fifth  night 
the  Summer  kachina  come,  presumably  to  the  kiva  of  the  Sum¬ 
mer  people.  On  the  sixth  day  they  dance  outside,  Summer  and 
Winter  peoples  together,  tsiupure  share ,  which  is  a  dance  like 
the  Turtle  dance  of  San  Juan,  i.e.,  a  maskless  kachina  dance. 
The  kwirano  and  the  kossa  are  out. 

CEREMONIAL  RACING 

San  Juan 

On  San  Juan’s  day,  in  alternate  years,  a  relay  race  is  run. 
“One  year  they  dance  frqse  share ,  one  year  they  race.” 

There  is  a  preliminary  race  ritual  by  the  pu'fona  of  apparently 
exorcising  character.  Four  pu'fona  of  whom  two  are  Summer 
men,  and  the  others  Winter  men,  meet  in  the  house  of  their 
chief  (house  5)  and  go  thence,  the  two  Summer  pufona  to 
Little  kiva,  where  the  Summer  runners  are  assembled,  and  the 
two  Winter  pufona  to  Big  kiva,  where  the  Winter  runners 
are  assembled.  From  the  kivas  with  their  ^eagle  feathers  in 
their  hands  the  pufona  go  to  the  race-track,  where  they 
perform  the  rite  of  gpofere,  striking  one  feather  against  the 
other  (in  slashing  motion)  and  saying  %pofere\  a  term  descrip¬ 
tive  of  how  “the  rain  clears  up  all  the  dust  in  the  air,  taking 
it  away.”  These  pufona  are  the  first  to  run. 

The  two  sets  of  runners,  Summer  and  Winter,  group 
themselves  around  their  respective  standards  which  are 
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carried  by  Summer  Man  and  by  Winter  Man.  The  Summer 
people,  now  referred  to  as  akompiwi 1  ( akompi ,  south),422  stand 
at  the  west  end  of  the  race  course  (cgpoge,  see  map  2  ).423  Their 
standard  is  red.  The  Winter  people  or  pimpiwi 1  ( pimpi , 
north)  stand  at  the  east  end.424  Their  standard  is  white.  In 
each  case  the  pole  is  white  with  a  fox  skin  at  the  top,  beside 
the  flag.  Pimpiwi 1  are  referred  to  as  strong  and  manlike, 
akompiwi 1  as  not  strong  and  womanlike.  The  runners  wear 
downy  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  ribbons.  The  hands  of  the 
runners  and  of  the  two  chiefs  are  painted  white.  Otherwise 
the  runners  paint  themselves  according  to  individual  fancy, — 
black,  white,  yellow,  red,  their  face  half  red  and  half  black  or 
half  yellow  and  half  white.  Also,  to  be  recognized,  a  runner 
may  put  white  paint  on  his  hair. 

The  race  is  called  kwgmwi,  rain  standing  (fall),  i.e.,  the 
race  is  for  rain.425 

Santa  Clara 

Relay  races  are  run  ( dian'o ,  they  are  going  to  have  a  race), 
and  standards  of  red  and  of  white  are  carried  and  placed,  as  at 
San  Juan,  west  and  east;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  the 
racing  is  not  by  moiety.426  The  papufona  go  out  to  the  course 


422  Possibly  the  references  to  south  and  north  are  to  the  stands  of  the  runners, 
the  Summer  men  standing  to  the  south  of  the  Winter  men. 

423  Harrington  describes  two  race  courses,  both  running  north  and  south,  on 
the  east  side  of  town.  (Harrington,  2,  211). 

424  About  here,  a  little  northwest  of  the  graveyard,  are  two  piles  of  stone,  with 
one  or  two  upright  stones  characteristic  of  a  shrine.  Pl.  40.  These  I  found  sprinkled 
with  meal.  Underneath  lay  loose  turkey  feathers.  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  211.  These 
shrines  are  associated  with  the  racing,  I  was  told,  not  as  I  had  assumed,  with  the 
graveyard.  At  the  time  of  the  race  larger  stones  are  brought  here,  at  the  close  to  be 
taken  back  by  their  guardians.  Only  the  smaller  stones  are  left  in  situ.  I  could  not 
learn  who  took  care  of  these  stones. 

425  As  is  racing  elsewhere,  except  at  Taos  and  Isleta  where  the  relay  race 
is  said  to  be  for  the  courses  of  Sun  and  Moon.  At  San  Juan  it  was  positively  stated 
that  racing  was  not  associated  with  Sun  and  Moon.  More  recently,  I  learn  from 
Namb6  that  the  racing  there  was  for  those  Spirits. 

426  Due,  presumably,  to  the  political  disturbance. 
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Shrine  of  the  racers,  and  graveyard.  San  Juan. 
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an  hour  or  so  before  the  race  to  exorcise  with  their  eagle 
feathers.  The  runners  start  from  the  east  end. 

San  Ildefonso 

There  may  be  relay  racing  (g’i)  on  San  Antonio’s  day 
(June  13).  Both  Summer  and  Winter  kivas  are  used.  Pufona 
take  no  part,  it  is  said. 

Nowadays  there  is  dancing  on  the  Saint’s  day  rather  than 
racing  “because  not  many  boys  now.” 

Nambe 

About  forty  years  ago  there  was  a  race  course  within  the 
pueblo,  on  the  west  side,  lying  north  and  south  (between  the 
houses  14-15  and  16-17).  More  recently  at  taasoge ,  a  place 
well  outside  of  town  on  the  north  side,  a  course  running  east 
and  west,  was  used.427 

The  race  was  of  the  relay  type,  and  by  moiety,  the  Winter 
people  standing  on  the  east  side,  the  Summer  people,  on  the 
west  side.  The  Winter  people  always  won,  commented  the 
informant  of  that  moiety. 

The  race  was  held  on  the  Saint’s  day,  San  Francisco  day, 
October  4,  unless  on  that  day  they  had  the  Deer  dance.  The 
night  of  October  3,  two  towae  (War  captains  or  Outside  chiefs, 
akonotoyo )  would  go  to  keh  sendo  (Bear  old  man,  i.e.,  chief  of 
the  pufona  society),  one  taking  him  a  cigarette,  carried  in  the 
right  hand,  the  other  some  meal,  and  say  to  him,  “These 
we  have  brought  you.  We  want  your  help.  We  want  you  to 
go  and  clean  the  road,  so  that  nothing  (amiss)  may  happen.” 
At  waari  (rise  of  the  big  star,  agoyosoyo )  two  Bear  men  are 
sent  by  their  chief  to  the  race  course  with  the  two  War  captains. 
The  Bear  men  have  so  much  pinan  (magic  power),  they  can 
go  underground,  under  water,  or  into  the  sky,  removing  what¬ 
ever  would  make  a  runner  fall. 

They  race  for  the  Sun,  Moon,  Morning  Star  ( agoyosoyo ) 
and  Evening  Star,  tsexqkwiyo  (yellow  fade  old  woman). 


427  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  362.  Ge,  over  at. 
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HIDDEN  BALL 

The  gambling  game  of  hidden  ball  (Sp.  kanunte,  Tewa, 
popoye’e,  popo,  stick  with  hole  at  both  ends,  i.e.,  (?)  cane, 
ye’e,  play)  was  formerly  played  near  the  church,  the  night  of 
All  Souls’,428  as  well  presumably  as  on  other  occasions.  Nowa¬ 
days  it  is  not  played  at  all,429  at  San  Juan  or  Santa  Clara.  It 

is  played,  on  Sundays,  at  Tesuque. 

In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  Ghost  invites  a  youth  to  gamble 
with  him,  and  the  youth  puts  up  two  bundles,  of  beads  and 
cloth.  Instead  of  playing  popoye’e,  as  Ghost  proposes,  they 
play  at  guessing  the  hand  which  holds  the  object,  the  hands 
held  behind  the  back. 

ALL  SOULS’  DAY 

Nambe 

Some  old  man  in  the  family  arranges  the  food  offering  for 
the  dead.  He  sits  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  barefoot.  The 
older  members  of  the  family— the  younger,  unmarried  do  not 
participate — hand  him  the  food  with  their  left  hand,  on  his 
left  side.  He  crumples  it  all  up  into  a  big  pile  from  which  he 
puts  some  crumbs  in  a  cloth  for  each  participator.  Taking 
with  him  the  straw  broom  or  the  poker  ( palteree ),  the  old  man 
goes  out  first.  The  others  follow  in  single  file,  the  last  taking 
that  one  of  the  two  implements  the  leader  has  not  taken. 
They  go  to  a  field  to  the  north,  paying  no  attention  to  sounds 
heard  behind  them,  sounds  made  by  the  dead  (see  p.  302). 
The  line  turns,  facing  the  east.  Everybody  prays  and  from 
his  left  hand  throws  his  food  bundle  backwards,  i.e.,  to  the 
west,  as  far  as  he  can.  Then  with  a  little  stick  in  the  left  hand 
everybody  makes  four  parallels  on  the  ground430  so  the  dead 
will  not  come  back  and  follow  them.”  Again  in  single  file  they 


428  As  at  Sia.  (Parsons,  2,  91  ft.*) 

429  We  may  note  here  that  the  leaf-ball  game  of  Taos  is  not  played  at  San  Juan 
or  southward. 

430  Elsewhere  these  marks  are  made  with  the  foot. 
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return  to  their  house,  the  last  to  come  being  the  first  to  go, 
or  the  leader  of  the  line.  Reaching  the  door  of  the  house  he 
leads  the  line  around  the  house,  anti-clockwise,  four  times, 
after  the  fourth  circuit  entering  the  house. 

Before  leaving  the  house  each  had  taken  a  piece  of  charcoal 
and  outside  had  marked  on  his  left  sole  and  on  his  left  palm 
the  cross-like  track  of  the  chaparral  cock  ( owi1 ),  so  that  the 
dead  would  not  make  him  sick  or  do  him  any  harm.  The 
chaparral  cock  has  magic  ( pinan ).  Each  had  also  put  a  bit 
of  charcoal  under  his  tongue,  which  on  the  return  to  the  house, 
he  chews  and  then  spits  out,  spitting  several  times.  The  leader 
goes  to  the  windows  and  doors  and  spits  and  waves  what  he 
carries,  broom  or  poker,  in  four  anti-clockwise  circuits  (talwl$). 
Similarly,  the  last  in  the  line  goes  to  the  fireplace,  spits 
and  waves  in  circuit  what  he  has  been  carrying.  What  is  spat 
out  is  called  medicine  of  the  dead  ( powohq  wo‘operi,  dead 
medicine  spitting). 

As  everyone  came  into  the  house  he  has  said  to  those 
inside  iwoanyine,  may  you  live  long !  a  term  which  is  constantly 
used  in  ritual.431 


431  See  pp.  66. 


RITUAL 


SHRINES,  PRAYER-FEATHERS,  RITUAL  CIGARETTE,  PRAYER-STICKS 

San  Juan 

In  the  hills  to  the  east  of  town  there  are  several  small 
piles  of  stones  (kaye)  which  represent  shrines  or  places  where 
prayer  meal  is  sprinkled  and  prayer  said  by  the  chiefs  and 
other  men.  Loose  feathers  (referred  to  as  pe,  stick)  may  be 
offered  in  them  also.432  Only  in  one  of  these  shrines,  on  the 
hill  nearest  to  town,  did  I  find  any  evidence  of  prayer  meal. 
Here  were  also  some  downy  feathers,  sticking  to  the  grass. 
The  feathers  are  not  placed  under  the  stones,  and  so  are  readily 
blown  away.  The  stones  are  various  sizes,  the  larger  ones  of 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  set  on  end.  There  is  generally  a 
white  stone,  and  color  rather  than  shape  appears  to  be  the 
principle  of  selection.  There  is  no  “petrified  wood”  as  in  Jemez 
shrines.  In  a  gully  off  the  first  arroyo  north  of  town  is  a  little 
shrine  of  three  upright  stones  and  smaller  stones  and  here 
under  the  stones  were  feathers— a  bunch  of  turkey  feathers, 
two  duck  feathers,  a  downy  eagle  feather,  an  oriole  feather 
(pis.  41,  42a).  Washed  down  from  this  shrine  which  is  much 
used,  I  infer  from  the  amount  of  prayer  meal  observed  in  it 
at  several  times,  lay  some  turkey  tail  feathers,  in  a  few  cases 
two  or  three  tied  together  (see  fig.  14),  and  these  were  the  only 
tied  feathers433  I  succeeded  in  finding  in  any  Tewa  shrine. 


432  See  p.  18  for  personal  name,  kayepe. 

433  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale,  in  preparing  for  the  pu'wgre  dance,  Summer  chief 
says  to  the  men  he  has  summoned,  “  ‘Now  we  have  to  work,  every  one  has  to  bring 

feathers  of  the  summer  birds’ . So  they  brought  in  their  feathers  and  tied  the 

feathers  themselves,  for  the  oxuwah . Then  they  took  the  feathers  out  to  the 

hills,  so  the  oxuwah  would  help  them.”  Again,  in  a  Santa  Clara  tale,  all  night  and 
day  they  work  at  tying  feathers,  the  feathers  the  Parrots  have  given,  in  order  to 
fasten  the  feathers  to  doors  and  windows  and  ladders.  (The  scene  is  Hopi,  where 
feathers  are  actually  thus  tied.) 
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Shrine  on  north  side  of  San  Juan. 
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Neither  at  Santa  Clara  nor  at  San  Juan  was  there  any  evidence 
of  throwing  feather  offerings  into  the  river.  At  San  Juan, 
feather  offerings  are  made  to  Water  Serpent  on  the  opening 
of  the  main  irrigation  ditch.434  And  in  a  San  Juan  tale  feathers 
are  thrown  into  lakes  for  the  oxuwah. 

A  San  Juan  informant  referred  to  the  function  of  prayer- 
feathers  as  being  “like  telephone,”  i.e.,  they  carried  the  message 


Fig.  14.  Tied  feathers  from  shrine  on  north  side  of  San  Juan. 


to  a  distance;  and  in  a  tale  kgyotsanyotse  is  described  as  hold¬ 
ing  the  turkey  feathers  his  boy  friend  has  brought  him,  in  his 
palms,  to  communicate  with  Lightning — “the  feathers  talk.” 
In  another  San  Juan  tale,  feathers  are  offered  by  the  hunter 


434  See  p.  230. 
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to  Spider,  Buffalo,  and  Deer,  and  Spider  grandmother  says, 
“We  have  to  help  you,  because  you  never  forget  us.  Because 
you  believe  in  us,  and  always  take  feathers  out  for  us  which 
are  our  clothes ,  we  help  you.”  Highly  expressive  of  what  to 
the  Pueblo  Indian  is  the  compulsive  character  of  the  gift  is 


Fig.  15,  a,  b.  Prayer-sticks  from  arroyo  north  of  San  Juan. 

this  reference,  as  well  as  significant  of  the  widespread  con¬ 
cept  that  feathers  are  a  gift  of  clothes  and  adornment  for  the 
spirits. 

In  the  aforesaid  San  Juan  shrine  north  of  town  was  found 
also  a  half  burnt  cane  cigarette,  with  some  tobacco  still  in  it. 
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a  Shrine  on  north  side  of  San  Juan,  with  feather  offering, 
b  Shrine  west  of  San  Juan  in  hills  west  of  Rio  Grande, 
c  Circular  shrine  of  San  Juan,  west  of  Rio  Grande. 
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Across  the  river  to  the  west  on  the  side  of  a  little  peak 
in  that  broken  ground  was  found  another  shrine  (pi.  386). 
This  was  well  sprinkled  with  coarse  meal,  to  which  some 
small  animal,  the  tracks  suggested,  had  been  helping  himself. 
Lying  there  still  was  the  corn  husk  which  had  contained  the  meal 
before  it  was  sprinkled  on  top  of  the  upright  stone.  Not  a 
sign  here  of  a  feather.  Nor  in  the  circular  stone  shrine  on 
the  flat  fifty  feet  or  so  above.  (PL  42c.)  From  this  shrine 
a  well-defined  little  stone  trail  leads  out  in  the  direction  of 
the  town.  No  doubt  there  was  a  shrine  or  shrines  to  the 
south,  too,  of  town,  although  my  hunt  for  it  was  in  vain. 
Informants  referred  to  the  kaye  as  being  on  all  four  sides  of 


Navaho 


Tesuque 
Nam  be 
San  Ildefonso 
Sanm  Clara 


San  Juan 


Fig.  16.  Shrine  of  Mt.  Tsikomo,  showing  ritual  trails  out. 
Drawn  by  a  townsman  of  San  Juan. 


town.  In  a  side  wash  of  the  arroyo  just  north  of  San  Juan- 1 
picked  up  at  different  times  the  double  stick  represented  in 
fig.  15a  and  a  single  much  weathered  stick  (fig.  15b)  like 
the  male  stick  in  fig.  15a,  but  longer.  These  sticks  are  too 
weathered  to  show  pigment.  It  is  positively  asserted  that  no 
kachina  prayer-sticks  are  made,  nevertheless  my  guess  is  that 
these  weathered  sticks  are  kachina  sticks  offered  in  connection 
with  the  slight  kachina  cult  of  San  Juan.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  prayer-sticks  have  been  found  at  Taos  these  sticks 
represent  the  northern  Pueblo  boundary  of  the  distribution 
of  prayer-sticks  in  the  historic  period.434" 

<9 

ma  That  the  Tewa  of  First  Mesa  have  no  distinctive  prayer-sticks,  non-Hopi 
in  character,  suggests  an  absence  of  prayer-sticks  in  early  Tewa  history.  See 
Parsons  18:  12. 
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drought,  not  every  summer,  according  to  another.  This  man, 
a  ceremonialist,  refused  to  draw  any  representations  of  the 
sticks,  but  the  mountain  shrine  with  its  trails  outward  he 
drew  as  represented  in  fig.  16.  Formerly,  when  there  was  war 
with  Navaho  and  Apache,  the  messengers  with  these  prayer- 
sticks  were  exempt  from  attack.  On  these  sticks  all  the  chiefs 
or  old  men  work  together.  And,  asserted  the  ceremonialist, 
this  is  the  only  time  prayer-sticks  are  made.  See  p.  150.  How¬ 
ever,  from  an  ex-Outside  chief  comes  the  statement  that  minia¬ 
ture  bows  and  arrows,  which  are  generally  classified  as  prayer- 
sticks,  are  deposited  for  the  towae  by  the  Outside  chiefs.  This 
ex-Outside  chief  opined  that  only  the  Summer  chief  made 
prayer-sticks. 

In  the  folk-tales,  Uroto'sendo,  Prayer-stick  old  man,  fig¬ 
ures;436  uroto'  appears  to  be  a  more  or  less  esoteric  term  for 
prayer-stick,  although  the  term  is  also  said  to  refer  only  to 
feathers,  not  to  sticks.  The  fact  that  prayer-feathers  are  called 
pe ,  stick,  may  be  significant  of  a  former  use  of  prayer-stick. 

From  Nambe  now  comes  the  translation  of  uruto  as  bent, 
i.e.,  crook  prayer-stick,  making  of  the  term  uruto  sendo  a 
homologue  of  the  Keresan  term  hadjamuni  kaiuk,  bent  prayer- 
stick,  as  applied  to  the  Town  chief  and  used  similarly  in  Keresan 
folk  tales.  Actual  prayer-sticks  Benina  had  never  heard  of 
at  Nambe. 

Santa  Clara 

At  Santa  Clara  I  noted  a  large  quantity  of  turkey  feathers, 
the  iridescent  white  banded  feathers  with  a  few  tail  feathers, 
deposited  on  the  northwest  outskirt  of  town,  about  a  hundred 
yards  from  the  river,  on  the  south  side.  These  feathers  were 
kept  from  blowing  away  by  a  few  small  stones  and  by  the 
spikes  of  the  low  shrub  in  which  they  were  laid;  they  were  not 
tied.  A  San  Juan  informant  opined  that  these  were  the  feathers 


43B  “He  fixes  up  sticks,  fastens  feathers  to  sticks.”  (S.C.) 
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that  had  been  worn  in  the  puwqre  dance  held  a  few  weeks 
before  at  Santa  Clara.  But  this  was  merely  a  guess,  and,  I 
think,  a  poor  one.  Another  guess  might  be  that  the  feathers 
had  been  deposited  on  All  Souls’  night,  according  to  Cochiti 

practice . 436  On  the  ranch,  while  turkeys  were  being 

plucked,  [against  Thanksgiving,  visiting  sacerdotalists  from 
San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso,  of  the  Town  chieftaincies,  appro¬ 
priated  the  banded  feathers  in  masses,  with  eagerness.  I  was 

asked  also  for  turkey  down  from  breast  and  under  wing . 

In  the  hills  just  west  of  Santa  Clara  are  several  circular  stone 
shrines  of  the  common  Pueblo  type,  the  type  figured  for  San 
Juan;  but  only  one  of  these  Santa  Clara  hill  shrines  seemed 
to  be  in  use.  Here  were  a  number  of  loose  turkey  wing  feathers 
and  on  the  foot-high  stone  showing  a  faint  resemblance  to  a 
human  figure,  which  was  set  in  the  middle  of  the  shrine,  there 
were  traces  of  corn  meal.  This  circular  stone  shrine  opened 
towards  the  east,  towards  the  town,  and  leading  to  it  was  a 
well-worn  trail.  It  was  on  the  northernmost  of  the  three  hills, 
and  far  back  from  the  eastern  edge.  On  the  edge  of  a  trail 
south  of  town  I  observed  on  December  25,  1927,  a  fresh  banded 
turkey  feather,  a  single  feather,  held  down  by  a  stone.  This 
points  to  the  practice  of  individualistic  prayer-feather  offer¬ 
ing,  perhaps  on  starting  a  journey. 

San  Ildefonso 

On  top  of  the  symmetrical  peak437  on  the  southeast  edge 
of  San  Ildefonso  is  a  shrine  of  the  stone  pile  type  of  San  Juan. 
The  erect  stones  I  found  plentifully  sprinkled  with  meal,  and 
tangled  into  the  scrub  next  the  stones  was  a  bunch  of  downy 
blue  bird  feathers.  Douglas  notes  438  the  presence  of  downy 
feathers  in  this  shrine  on  the  occasion  of  the  Buffalo  dance  which 
was  performed  on  January  22,  1914. 

436  Cf.  Dumarest,  172.  December  25, 1927,  more  or  less  freshly  deposited  turkey 
feathers  were  lying  in  the  same  place. 

437  See  Harrington,  2,  308. 

438  Douglas,  365. 
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The  sometime439  boulder  shrine  on  the  western  edge  of 
Black  Mesa  or  tyyo  shows  no  evidence  today  of  shrine  use. 
It  has  been  much  dug  around,  no  doubt  by  “treasure  seekers.” 

Tesuque 

There  are  two  stone  shrines  on  the  hill  range  south  and 
southeast  of  town.  On  the  nearer  point,  the  shrine  is  like  the 
San  Juan  type,  consisting  of  one  whitish  erect  stone  with  smaller 


Fig.  17.  Prayer  feathers  (note  blue  bird  down)  from  shrine  on  hilltop 

southeast  of  Tesuque. 

stones  piled  against  it.  Loose  feathers  were  seen  around  or  under 
the  stones,  some  of  them  jay  feathers.  There  were  a  dozen  or 
more  half-burnt  cane  cigarettes,  but  no  sign  of  meal.  The 
further  shrine,  which  was  on  the  highest  point  of  the  range, 
to  the  southeast,440  the  trail  to  it  well  worn,  was  rudely  cir¬ 
cular,  its  wide  opening  towards  the  town  to  the  northwest. 

In  the  center  was  a  stone  concretion  barely  suggestive  of  the 
human  figure.  Under  small  stones  lay  loose  feathers  andsev  eral 
bunches  of  tied  feathers  (Fig.  17).  Some  of  these  (Fig.  18) 
were  so  like  those  observed  on  the  tips  of  the  spruce  trees  in 
the  Buffalo  dance  going  on  in  town  that  it  seems  a  safe 

438  Harrington,  2, 297. 

440  Cf.  Harrington,  2, 389.  “Bluebird  Mountain,”  according  to  Harrington  who 
describes  the  hill  of  the  first  shrine  I  have  mentioned  as  the  sacred  hill. 
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inference  they  were  offerings  to  Buffalo.  The  feathers  are 
turkey,  eagle,  yellow  bird,  and  jay.  The  grass  which  represents, 
no  doubt,  a  food  offering  is  Sporobolus  strictus  (Scribn.)  There 


Fig.  18.  Prayer  feathers  offering  to  Buffalo,  Tesuque  November  12,  1926. 

were  also  several  cane  joints  stoppered  with  small  yellow  bird 
feathers  (Fig.  19) .441  Again  no  sign  of  meal  in  this  shrine;  but 
I  noted  a  bit  of  turquoise, — a  chip,  not  a  bead. 

441  Cf.  Parsons,  3,  122  and  figure  18.  Possibly  these  are  cigarettes  of  ritual 
petition.  See  p.  248. 
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Set  in  the  altars  of  the  Town  chiefs  and  of  Sandstorm  wall 
woman  is  a  crook  prayer-stick  called  w’gripe,  hit  stick.  It  is 
eight  inches,  made  of  unpainted  pekeh  (stick  hard)  with  eagle 
feathers  pendant  from  the  tip  of  the  crook  and  spaced  along 
the  vertical  part. 

Nambe 

There  is  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  a  flat  stone  where  at 
dawn  people  will  sprinkle  meal.  This  shrine  is  called  nang- 


Fig.  19.  Cigarette  offering  from  shrine  on  hilltop  southeast  of  Tesuque. 

tsipupinge,  sand  navel  middle.  To  this  middle  place  applies 
the  phrase  pinqpukwo ,  magic  roots  lying.  Here,  as  in  the  “mid¬ 
dle”  of  Keresan  towns  and  of  Jemez442  are  the  spirit  roots 
of  the  town.  “If  we  keep  up  feeding  the  stones  there,  our 


442  Parsons,  3,  139. 
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pueblo  will  live  forever.”  In  the  tale  of  “How  the  Blue  Corn 
Girls  Escape  Flood  and  Found  Nambe”443  the  stones  at  this 
shrine  represent  Crook  Prayer-stick  old  man,  Shrivelled  Corn 
old  woman,  the  parents  of  the  Blue  Corn  girls,  and  all  their 
relations  and,  on  top  of  them  all,  ki^kaiye  sendo ,  Stone  spirit 
old  man.  Again,  in  the  tale  of  the  doubting  war  captain444 
the  shrine  is  mentioned,  the  bears  come  out  from  the  shrine 
which  apparently  has  an  underground  connection  with  the 
lake  called  samaiyo  pokwinge.  The  underground  shrine  in 
the  kiva  goes  by  the  same  name — nangtsipupinge. 

Formerly  in  a  hole  on  top  of  a  hill  the  ceremonialists  would 
bury  a  bundle  of  feathers  together  with  a  corn  husk  cigarette 
and  meal.  They  took  off  their  clothes  before  making  the  offer¬ 
ing.  Nowadays  they  just  leave  their  feathers  on  the  kaye ,  “That 
is  why  we  don’t  have  rain.” 

OFFERINGS  OF  MEAL,  POLLEN,  PIGMENT,  AND  TOBACCO 

Coarse  white445  corn  meal  (k’cgbowa)  is  sprinkled  outdoors 
every  morning,  by  the  chiefs  or  by  anybody  else.  “Eat  it,” 
says  the  offerer.  “Give  me  what  I  like,”  he  may  say.446  “White 
people  have  money  in  their  pockets,  make  it  come  out.” 
(S.I.)  At  the  shrines  (kaye),  meal  is,  given  to  Sun,  Moon, 
Cloud  beings  (oxmva),  and  kaye.  At  the  kachina  dances  of 
Santa  Clara,  meal  is  sprinkled  on  the  kachina,  as  elsewhere. 
In  a  San  Ildefonso  folk-tale  meat  and  wafer-bread  are  thrown, 
to  the  east,  to  the  oxuwah ,  by  Summer  chief.  Bits  from  the 
food  of  the  household  are  fed  to  its  stone  fetiches  at  various 
times,  but  whether  or  not  it  is  a  daily  practice  I  could  not  learn 
(S.I.)  The  masks  which  are  kept  by  Winter  chief  and  Summer 
chief  are  “fed”  and  so,  of  course,  are  their  most  precious 
mothers.  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  Mother  hanging  in  Sum¬ 
mer  chief’s  deserted  house447  speaks  to  the  miraculous  child. 

443  See  pp.  284-289. 

444  See  pp.  303-304. 

445  At  Nambe,  hcgboa ,  is  ground  from  corn  of  all  colors. 

448  See  p.265. 

447  That  Summer  chief  deserted  her,  too,  shows  a  lack  of  verisimilitude,  of  a 
type  that  occurs  in  the  European  fairy  tale. 
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Yakwiyo  says,  “Little  boy,  hurry  up,  take  me  down,  I  am  very 
hungry.”  ....  So  the  little  boy  got  a  stick  and  pulled  the 
string  fastened  to  his  Mother  and  took  her  down.  Then  she 
said  to  him,  “Go  in  and  give  me  something  to  eat  which  is  in 
the  back  room  in  a  little  basket.  (That  was  corn  meal.)  Put 
me  in  the  middle  of  the  basket.”  So  he  took  off  all  the  cover 
from  the  Mother  and  put  her  in  the  middle  of  the  basket. 

In  another  San  Juan  folk-tale  a  traveller  among  the  Snakes 
and  the  Ants  gives  them  corn  meal.  To  Parrot  chief  the  same 
traveller  gives  pollen  (k’%).  Meal  is  fed  to  Eagle  sent  to  re¬ 
cover  White  Corn  girl.  In  a  Nambe  tale  meal  is  fed  to  Sheet 
Lightning  lake  where  oxuwah  live.  In  another  tale  pollen 
(kcgtu)  as  well  as  meal  and  downy  eagle  feathers  are  offered 
to  Lightning. 

A  “black  shiny  dirt”,  ( poshy, ,  -pochashy),  which  is  found 
after  rainfall,448  is  also  offered  to  Lightning,  and  to  Water 
Serpent.  Mixed  with  grease,  this  substance  is  used  also  to 
streak  across  the  face,  particularly  by  the  kachina,  and  as 
a  body  pigment  by  dancers.449 

Tobacco  is  an  offering,  presumably  to  the  oxuwah.  In  a 
San  Juan  folk-tale  tobacco  is  included  in  an  offering  of  meal 
and  down  feathers,  which  is  the  offering  to  the  oxuwah.  A 
half-smoked  cane  cigarette  was  found  with  a  feather  offering 
near  San  Juan,450  and  similar  charred  cigarettes  were  seen  in  a 
shrine  near  Tesuque.  In  another  Tesuque  shrine  were  feather- 
stoppered  cane  joints.  (Fig.  19.) 

In  the  aforesaid  San  Juan  folk- tale  arrows  and  shinny 
sticks  are  referred  to  as  the  proper  offerings  to  the  towae. 
But  these  were  not  included  in  the  offerings  of  feathers,  meal, 
and  cigarettes  made  to  the  towae  when  Nambe  asked  for  their 
help  against  the  Water  Serpent. 


448  “Applied  to  the  black  and  sparkling  fine  sand  seen  on  water  washed  sand 
surfaces  along  the  banks  or  islets  of  the  Rio  Grande.’’  (Harrington,  2, 582.) 

449  Cf.  pp.  68,  144,  187  193,  195,  198,  200,  202,  210. 

460  See  p.  240. 
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From  the  San  Juan  folk-tale  of  the  Society  that  found  the 
husband  who  was  lost  I  infer  that  request  for  aid  from  Society 
or  doctor  is  made,  as  elsewhere,  with  a  gift  of  meal.  In  the 
tale  the  relatives  carry  meal  and  pollen  and  poshy  to  the  old 
men  who  have  power  to  find  the  lost.  In  fact,  at  Nambe , 
hyboa  was  referred  to  as  “food  for  the  patowa.”  One  day 
some  Nambe  people  who  were  starting  to  visit  me  told  their 
mother,  who  would  have  been  excessively  apprehensive  about 
this  visit  to  an  inquisitive  white  woman,  that  they  were 
bound  to  see  the  pufona  at  San  Juan.  “Perhaps  she  did  not 
believe  us,”  remarked  one  of  my  prospective  visitors,  “because 
she  did  not  see  us  carry  corn  meal  with  us.” 

CORN  EAR  FETICH:  CACTUS  FETICH 

The  corn  ear  completely  kernelled  is  called  kykayee  or 
yiaky  (mother  corn).  An  ear  of  this  kind  is  used,  as  noted,  in 
naming  an  infant.451 

The  corn  ear  fetich  of  the  Summer  chief  is  called  kytstg- 
bukwipayokaga  (corn,  shrivelled452  woman,  summer, (?));  that 
of  Winter  chief,  kytsybukwioyikaga  (corn,  shrivelled  woman, 
ice,  (?)  ).  At  Nambe,  one  “great  mother”  was  referred  to  as 
payoka  oyika.  All  these  are  large  ears,  completely  kernelled. 
These  supreme  fetiches  as  well  as  other  fetich  ears  are  commonly 
referred  to  as  yiya  or  yakwiyo,  mother  old  woman.  The 
“mother”  of  Blue  Corn  girl  of  warrior  association  is  an  ear 
of  blue  corn,  fully  kernelled,  dressed  with  feathers  and  beads. 

From  the  Emergence  myth  one  may  infer  that  the  Mothers 
are  hollowed  out  and  filled  with  “good  things,”  i.e.,  seeds, 
as  are  the  corn  fetiches  elsewhere;  and  in  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  floats  downstream  to  the  Snakes  a  fetich  is  described 
which  is  made  of  clay  with  grains  of  corn  inlaid. 


451  The  branching  or  double-tipped  ear  has  no  ritual  associations,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn. 

452  Tsebu,  wrinkled,  creased  (Harrington) :  In  the  folk-tales  Shrivelled-Corn-old- 
woman  (Namb6,  ki{tsimbukwiyo )  is  the  wife  of  Crook-prayer-stick-old-man. 
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In  the  ritual  of  the  Winter  people  of  Tesuque  and  Nambe 
there  figures  a  cactus  fetich,  referred  to  as  saiya ,  grandmother. 
(See  fig.  13.)  It  is  gathered  afresh  for  the  ceremony. 

Santa  Clara 

The  corn  ear  fetiches  on  altars  are  called  yiyae  (Jiyae), 
mothers. 


FETICHES  IN  STONE  OR  SHELL 

San  Juan 

Stone  images  of  Bear  or  Mountain  Lion  are  called  kaye, 
and  are  set  out  on  the  altar  of  the  pu'fona.  The  small  stone 
piles  set  on  the  hills  where  meal  is  sprinkled  and  feathers 
sometimes  offered  are  also  called  kaye.  These  stones  appear 
to  me  to  be  fetichistic  in  themselves  rather  than  merely  shrines. 
They  are  referred  to  as  kaye  sendo  (old  man)  or  kaye  e ,  kaye 
little  one.  And  people  “ask  from  stones  what  they  want.”453 
Women,  lay  women,  also  have  kaye  (probably  animal  images) 
in  their  charge.  They  keep  their  kaye  in  a  little  basket  and  feed 
them.  These  kaye  are  little  and  big,  the  big  ones  a  foot  long. 

Arrow  or  spearheads  are  called  tsiguwenuku ,  lightning 
stone,  and  they  are  supposed  to  fall  from  the  sky.  I  was 
shown  a  spearhead  that  was  used  in  the  water  in  the  naming 
ritual.  It  had  passed  down  through  the  women  of  the 
family.  (From  the  mother  of  Gen.  I,  1.)  “  ‘Do  not  sell  it,’ 

my  mother  said  to  me,  ‘so  you  live  a  long  time,’  she  said  to 
me.”  Such  a  lightning  stone  was  used  to  cut  open  the  belly 
of  Lightning  in  a  San  Juan  folk-tale,  and  such  a  stone  is  said 
to  have  been  swung  around  the  head  by  the  Navaho  when 
they  wanted  to  cause  storm.  According  to  a  Santa  Clara 
informant  the  pufona  use  similarly  shaped  stones  to  beat 
together  “like  a  drum,”  calling  them  kotjti.  In  the  San  Juan 
folk-tale  of  the  little  boy  who  is  aided  by  the  Mother  and  by 


463  Cf.  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  88,  n.  1. 
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Awl,  the  Mother  directs  him  to  put  arrow-points  in  the  basket 
with  Awl.  Inferably  arrow-points  are  kept  near  fetiches  at  San 
Juan  as  elsewhere.454  In  this  tale  of  Awl  Boy  as  in  the  Santa 
Clara  variant  and  in  still  another  tale,  Awl  figures  as  a  fetich, 
more  particularly  a  hunt  fetich.  It  is  made  from  lion  bone,  and 
Lion,  as  we  know,  is  the  hunter  par  excellence. 

The  woman  who  showed  me  her  family  lightning-stone 
was  also  possessed  of  a  large  olivella  shell  (tinini),  which 
was  similarly  used  in  native  christening.  Tininipowi ,  Oli¬ 
vella  Flower,  is  the  name  of  the  hero  in  almost  all  the  novel- 
istic  folk-tales. 

There  are  certain  large  white  stones  which  are  referred  to 
as  tsabiyu  pekii ,  tsabiyu  bones. 

Of  fetiches  in  general  it  was  said,  “Long  ago  everything 
could  talk,  even  wood  or  stone.”  It  was  also  said,  “Long  ago 
everything  was  soft,  then  became  hard,”  a  reference  certainly 
to  the  usual  Pueblo  cosmogonic  concept  of  the  pristine  soft¬ 
ness  of  the  universe.455 

Santa  Clara 

Stone  images  of  Bear  and  Mountain  Lion,  also  of  the  towa’e , 
are  set  out  on  the  altar  of  the  pu'fona. 

San  Ildefonso 

In  a  folk-tale,  kaye ,  Mountain  Lion  and  Bear,  are  referred 
to  as  living  on  top  of  the  sacrosanct  mesa  to  the  south,  shumak’- 
ere ;  but  whether  in  this  case  fetiches  in  shrine  are  referred  to 
or  merely  spirit  animals  is  ambiguous. 

Nambe 

The  top  stone  in  the  shrine  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza  is 
referred  to  as  kiikaiyesendo,  stone  kaiye  old  man.  In  a  folk¬ 
tale  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the  Blue  Corn  girls  are  referred 
to  as  turned  to  stone  and  lying  underneath  in  this  same  shrine,456 

454  See  pp.  13-14,  256. 

456  See  p.  146. 

466  Seep.  288. 


i 
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as  graphic  an  account  of  stone  fetichism  as  can  be  found  in 
Pueblo  folklore. 

The  medicine-men  ( keh )  are  possessed  of  kiikaiye ,  stone 
kaiye  or  “gods.”  I  heard  of  one  stone  bear  with  turquoise 
eyes  which  had  become  a  family  heirloom.  Genealogy  VI,  was 
a  keh  and  he  left  his  image  to  his  daughter.  From  her  it  was 
stolen  and  sold  to  the  storekeeper  in  San  Juan,  who  was  a 
collector  and  treated  his  kaiye  with  so  much  respect,  sprinkling 
them  with  corn  meal  and  with  medicine  water,  that  the  “Bears 
went  out  walking  to  make  him  rich.’  Genealogy  VI,  5  had 
been  a  kossa  and  she  sold  her  two  pachiamu  images  to  this 
same  storekeeper.  When  he  died  recently,  by  the  way,  rain 
fell  and  rainbows  showed  over  the  springs.  On  the  fourth 
day  it  rained  again. 

The  pachiamu  or  tapayachiamu  are  now  in  stone,  but  the 
first  one  was  in  dough457  and  is  referred  to  as  owa  hiye,  dough 

representation.  Hiye  is  a  term  also  for  mask.458 

Water  Serpent  (powgnyo)  is  said  to  live  still  in  stone 

near  the  waterfall  of  Nambe  creek. 

The  “ice  mothers”  of  the  Winter  Men  of  Nambe  and 
Tesuque  are  said  to  be  white  stones  to  represent  ice.  Set  in 
the  altar  the  “ice  mother”  is  enveloped  in  parrot  and  chaparral 
cock  feathers.  (See  fig.  13.) 

ALTAR459  AND  RITUAL  ROAD 

The  ground  altar  picture  in  “Taytay’s  Tales”469  with  its 
designs  in  meal  of  rainbow  and  lightning,  its  corn,  animal,  and 


467  Seeps.  126,148. 

458  See  p.  303. 

459  Sent6.  Also  owi  or  nqnsipu  (S.C.),  nqn,  sand,  earth.  Possibly  sipu .  is 
derived  from  or  corresponds  to  the  Keresan  term  sipapu  or  shipapu ,  a  term  which 
was  unfamiliar,  however,  at  San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara.  At  Nambd  nangtsipu 
refers  to  the  underground  shrine  in  the  kiva  as  well  as  to  that  in  the  plaza,  which  in 
the  tale  of  the  doubting  war  captain,  is  represented  as  leading  underground. 

Owing  is  the  term  for  altar  of  the  Tewa  of  First  Mesa. 

460  Opposite  p.  78. 
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anthropomorphic  fetiches,  and  its  medicine  bowl,  was  said  to 
be  like  the  pufona  altar.  A  ground  circle  of  meal  is  drawn  in 
the  eagle-making  ceremony  described  in  the  San  Juan  tale  of 
the  Envious  Corn  Girls.  This  circle  is  called  owi  or  pueblo. 
It  figures  also  on  the  altar  at  the  installation  ceremonial  of 
the  Winter  Men  of  Tesuque,  as  it  was  drawn  by  Benina  of 
Nambe.  (See  fig.  13).  The  regular Nambe  reference  in  English  to 
altar  functioning  is  “the  patowa  are  sitting  with  their  pokwinge ’’ 
lake,  meaning  the  medicine  bowl  which  represents  lake  or  spring 
(see  pis.  16,  17).  With  few  exceptions  (see  pis.  16,  17)  direct 
descriptions  of  altars  were  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  elicit. 

From  the  San  Juan  tale  of  Trial  by  Magic  one  may  infer 
that  melons  and  ears  of  corn,  and  corn  on  the  stalk  may  be 
set  out  on  the  altar,  and  in  this  story  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
a  ritual  altar  figure  carrying  a  bowl  from  which  he  will  squirt 
water  on  some  grass. 

The  road  in  to  the  altar  is  called  kanvowa  po,  corn  meal 
road  (Nambe)  or  at  San  Juan 

k%gi  po ’  pochashu  po’m  kqstipi  po’ 

corn  meal  road  black  dirt  road  pollen  road 

A  road  so  constituted  is  made,  according  to  a  San  Juan  tale, 
by  the  society  that  has  recovered  a  lost  man  and  is  to  cure  him. 
On  the  Tesuque  and  San  Juan  altar  roads  are  laid  crossed  pieces 
of  yucca  to  serve  as  stepping  places  and  to  represent  the  tracks  of 
the  chaparral  cock,  those  tracks  which  are  the  same,  going  and 
coming.462  Lines  of  meal  and  pollen  are  also  laid  down  where 
the  ceremonialists  are  to  sit,  a  practice  observed  at  Zuni.  A 
road  in  the  irrigation  ditch  is  made  for  Water  Serpent.  In  a 
San  Juan  tale,  Bird  girl  throws  meal  ahead,  making  a  road,  a 
ladder  rises  up  from  the  lake  and  Bird  girl  descends.  At  Nambe 
and  Tesuque,  probably  elsewhere,  a  woman  called  pokawakwi, 


461  See  Harrington,  2,  582. 

462  Cf.  Dumarest,  fig.  18. 
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road  bring  in  woman,  brings  in  the  kachina  youths,  she  makes 
the  road  for  them.  (PL  19.) 

In  ritual  smoking,  the  smoke  is  blown  along  the  “road” 
into  the  medicine  bowl. 

RITUAL  SMOKING 

San  Juan 

\ 

During  the  Turtle  dance  the  Winter  Man  and  Summer 
Man  smoke  a  long  pipe  ( sako )  into  the  medicine  bowl  from 
which  they  are  going  to  sprinkle  the  dancers.  No  doubt  this 
is  here  as  elsewhere  a  cloud-making  rite.  Native  tobacco 
( pocgsa ,  water  run  tobacco)  is  used,  the  supply  of  which  is, 
inferably,  in  the  keeping  of  the  Town  chiefs. 

In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  a  cigarette  is  given  to  the  winners 
in  a  trial  of  magic.  In  another  tale  the  ceremonialists  smoke 
the  long  pipe  and  then  give  a  smoke  to  the  youth  about  to 
go  on  magical  enterprise.463  In  the  account  of  an  obsolete 
dance  at  San  Juan  there  is  mention  of  giving  a  pipe  (i.e., 
cigarette)  on  inviting  to  dance.464  Should  a  man  want  help  in 
cutting  wheat,  he  might  give  a  cigarette  and  some  meal  to  the 
governor,  who  would  then  summon  the  townsmen  at  large  to 
cut.  The  cigarette  and  meal  might  also  be  given  to  the  chief 
of  any  ceremonial  group — Summer  Man  or  Winter  Man,  kossa 
sendo ,  or  pufona  sendo ,  who  would  then  summon  the  members 
of  his  group.465 

Analogously,  on  making  any  request,  some  loose  tobacco 
may  be  given  to  any  one,  who  then  “has  to  do  it.”  For  ex¬ 
ample,  give  some  tobacco  (and  meal)  to  a  guest  who  has 
declined  to  tell  a  story,  and  he  has  to  tell  the  story.  When 
the  cigarette  hit  the  kachina  who  had  changed  himself  into  a 

463  Cf.  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  105,  for  the  connection  between 
smoking  and  magic  (pinqng)  in  the  minds  of  the  Tewa  of  Arizona. 

464  Cf.  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  105.  “All  requests  and  proposals 
made  to  a  chief  should  be  prefaced  by  giving  him  tobacco  and  making  him  smoke  1” 
(Tewa  of  Arizona). 

465  Cf.  Parsons  4:  168. 
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bird  in  the  Nambe  story  of  How  the  Blue  Corn  Girls  Escape 
Flood  and  Found  Nambe,466  I  suppose  the  kachina  had  to 
retransform  to  kachina  as  Crook  Prayer-stick  old  man  desired. 

In  giving  the  ritual  cigarette,  the  term  of  address  is  tiupare, 
the  term  usual  between  ceremonial  colleagues,  or  toro  sendo 
which  is  “a  hard,  old  word/’  i.e.,  a  ceremonial  term  only.  The 
recipient  responds  with  hq,  yes.  “Hard  words,  good  words,” 
by  the  way,  meaning  presumably  obsolete  or  borrowed  terms, 
are  indicated  in  the  folk-tales  as  being  a  feature  of  Tewa 
ritual  terminology,  as  they  are  elsewhere. 

Tesuque 

The  sick  who  want  treatment  by  Buffalo  Head  ask  for  it 
of  the  samaiyo  with  a  cigarette. 

The  cane  cigarettes,  unsmoked  and  stoppered  with  feathers, 
likewise  the  half-smoked  or  charred  ones,  seen  in  the  shrines 
on  the  Tesuque  hills,  and  the  charred  cigarettes  in  one  of  the 
San  Juan  shrines,  indicate  a  general  practice  of  making  re¬ 
quests  to  the  Spirits  with  tobacco. 

BREATH  RITES 

The  rite  of  breathing  in  is  called  hako  ( ihakonde ,  pk),  ha , 
heart,  ko ,  take  it.  This  rite  was  referred  to  as  performed  in 
connection  with  the  kaye  or  stone  fetich  animals.  The  hand 
is  passed  over  the  image  and  then,  not  the  image,  but  the  hand 
is  breathed  from.  The  rite  of  breathing  out  is  called  hatsiperi, 
ha,  heart,  tsiperi,  blow  (as  in  blowing  off  dust  or  kindling  fire). 
The  corn  used  in  naming  an  infant  is  thus  breathed  on. 

“giving  water”  ( poku ):  medicine 

“Giving  water,”  i.e.,  medicine  water,  is  the  outstanding 
preliminary  rite  for  initiation  into  any  group.  See  pp.  95,226. 
Fetiches  are  put  into  the  medicine  bowl,  and  the  drink  is  given 
from  a  shell. 


466  P.  284. 
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As  elsewhere,  a  medicine  drink  may  be  given  to  people  at 
large;467  and  in  general  medicine  is  set  out  on  the  altar. 

Medicine  is  sprinkled  on  the  seeds  which  are  to  go  into  the 
ritual  shinny  ball.  The  kachina  bring  plant  medicine  which  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  chew  and  spit  over  themselves,  Charcoal  is  chewed 
and  spat  out  as  medicine  against  the  dead.  In  the  folk-tales 
there  are  many  particular  applications  of  medicine.  In  the 
Nambe  tale468  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  puts  two  herbs  in 
the  ritual  bath  she  prepares  for  the  Corn  girls.  In  a  San  Juan 
tale  medicine  is  given  to  a  youth  to  induce  magical  potency, 
just  as  medicine  is  rubbed  over  the  Eagle  impersonators  in 
the  Eagle  dance  to  give  them  strength.  Spider  Grandmother 
in  a  Santa  Clara  tale  gives  medicine  to  the  women  warriors 
to  rub  on  themselves  and  their  bows  and  arrows,  and  to  spit 
all  around  themselves  just  as  the  San  Juan  warriors  actually 
no  doubt  used  their  war  medicines.  Some  of  this  medicine 
was  presumably  to  render  a  person  invisible.  That  is  the 
kind  both  Spider  Grandmother  and  Black  Corn  gave  the 
husband  in  the  tale  of  Witch  Wife,  in  order  that  he  may  eat 
it  (Spider’s  medicine  is  a  stick  or  root)  and  become  invisible 
to  the  witches.  When  the  man  wants  to  snatch  the  girl  who 
has  been  resurrected  by  the  witches  from  their  midst  he  spits 
the  medicine  around  about.  Again  Spider  Grandmother 
gives  the  hunter  medicine  to  spit  on  himself  and  on  the  tracks 
of  the  magic  animals  sent  to  overcome  him. 

The  plant  specific  against  witches  is  okqwgpe.  It  is 
gathered,  at  Nambe,  by  the  kossa  or  by  the  doctors,  on  their 
way  back  from  the  mountain,  “from  the  big  lake.”  (See  p.  226.) 
The  War  captains  will  take  some  to  each  house.  It  is  burned, 
for  the  smoke  which  the  witches  are  “awful  afraid  of.  At 
cures  it  is  also  burned,  to  keep  the  witch  away  from  the  patient. 
On  going  visiting,  people  will  carry  a  piece.469 


467  See  p.  99. 

468  See  p.  285. 

469  Cf.  Islet  practice.  (Parsons  19). 
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The  medicine  bowl  is  also  used  to  gaze  into,  for  clair¬ 
voyance.470  In  witch-catching  the  picture  of  the  pursuit  is 
seen  in  the  bowl.  The  bowl  is  referred  to  as  pokwi,  lake,  pool 
and  in  ceremonial  it  takes  the  place  for  the  Spirits  of  their 
own  “lake,”  for  the  “road”  for  them  leads  from  the  door  of 
the  ceremonial  chamber  to  the  bowl.471  Water  for  it,  as  well  as 
for  medicines  in  general  and  sacrosanct  pigments,  is  fetched 
from  sacrosanct  springs  referred  to  at  San  Juan  as  potsai- 
pokwime ,  water  white  lake,  on  the  north  side  of  town,  po- 
tsawapokwime,  water  blue  lake,  on  the  west  side,  between  the 
church  and  the  river,  popipokwime ,  water  red  lake,  near  Santa 
Cruz.  There  are  also  “cardinal  sacred  water  lakes”  near  San 
Ildefonso  with  the  waters  of  which  medicine-water  ( wopo )  is 
prepared.472 

One  night  there  stopped  at  the  ranch  a  Taos  man  and 
his  wife  who  were  on  a  drive  from  Taos  to  Chimayo,  about 
twenty  miles  from  San  Juan.  My  San  Juan  friends  inferred 
that  he  was  fetching  a  medicine  clay  from  Chimayo.  Jemez 
and  Isleta  people  also  journey  to  get  this  pinkish  clay  or  mud. 
Over  the  spring  a  chapel  is  built,  which  is  in  the  custody  of  a 
Mexican.  Santukepulabinqn,  Saint  Kepula473  his  earth,  the 
clay  is  called.  Once  the  place  belonged  to  the  Tewa  who 
subsequently  went  to  live  with  the  Hopi.  It  was  at  Chimayo 
these  First  Mesa  Tewa  used  to  live.  When  I  referred,  at  this 
point,  to  the  fact  that  the  Hopi  had  never  learned  to  speak 
Tewa  from  the  immigrants,  the  same  explanation  was  given 
as  had  been  given  on  First  Mesa,  namely  that  those  Tewa  on 
arriving  at  First  Mesa  had  made  a  deep  hole  and  spat  into  it 
and  so  had  buried  and  hidden  their  tongue.  After  that  contri- 
vance*no  Hopi  could  ever  learn  Tewa. 


470  Seep.  125. 

471  This  is  a  possible  interpretation  for  the  rite  of  dropping  the  fetich  stones, 
into  the  medicine  bowl.  (Isleta,  Zuiii,  etc.) 

472  Harrington,  2, 44-5.  See  p.  128. 

473  Known  at  Isleta  as  Escapula  and  considered  a  potent  cure-working  saint 
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ASPERSING 

Like  kachina  dancers  elsewhere,  at  San  Juan  the  Turtle 
dancers  are  water-besprinkled.474  In  a  San  Juan  tale,  Eagle, 
after  his  search  for  White  Corn  girl,  seems  tired,  so  they 
sprinkled  him  with  water.475  With  their  eagle  feathers  Crook 
Prayer-stick  old  man  and  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  asperse 
the  Corn  girls  with  medicine  water.  The  kossa  asperge  an 
initiate  with  a  corn  cob. 

A  woman  of  the  household  will  sprinkle  water  on  the 
man  of  the  household  as  he  leaves  to  plant  corn.  The  planter 
of  wheat  is  not  sprinkled. 

In  a  trial  of  magic  in  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  youth  who 
is  to  produce  corn  and  melons  has  to  spurt  water  from  his 
mouth  on  a  green  spot  arranged  for  in  the  kiva. 

At  San  Juan  the  corpse  is  water-sprinkled  or  aspersed  by 

the  Catholic  priest. 

CIRCUIT  AND  DIRECTION:  COLOR  ASSOCIATION 

The  anti-sunwise  circuit  is  favored  as  consistently  in  daily 
life  and  in  ritual  as  elsewhere.  The  cook  stick  is  stirred  in  this 
way,  this  is  the  dance  circuit,  and  the  circuit  in  playing  cere¬ 
monial  shinny.  In  a  San  Juan  tale  Coyote  observes  the  cir¬ 
cuit  in  jumping  out,  ufour  times,  from  under  the  wall,  north, 
west,  south,  east,”  and  regularly  in  folk-tale  the  circuit  is  a 
framework  or  constructive  device,  as  it  is  also  in  ritual.  For 
example,  medicine  put  into  the  medicine  bowl  on  altars  is 
first  moved  in  the  directions  (ta'w'%,  circle  draw).  The  corn 
ears  used  in  the  naming  ritual  are  moved  in  the  directions, 
but,  curiously  enough,  at  least  according  to  one  informant, 
in  an  order  which  is  exceptional:  north,  south,  west,  east, 
above,  below. 

The  ritual  circuit  or  the  directions  are  associated  as  else¬ 
where  with  color.  For  the  Cloud  beings,  oxuwah  and  their 


474  See  p.  180. 
476  See  p.  297. 
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messengers,  for  the  kaye  (shrines),  for  the  towa’e,  and  for  the 
Corn  girls  the  order  is:  north,  blue-green;  west,  yellow;476  south, 
red;  east,  white;  zenith,  dark;  nadir,  speckled  or  spotted.477 
In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  lakes  are  named  in  the  color  circuit — 
potsaweseno,  water  blue  old  man,  potseyiseno ,  water  yellow 
old  man,  popiseno ,  water  red  old  man.  The  actual  cardinal 

springs  of  San  Juan  show  some  irregularity  in  the  color-cir¬ 
cuit.478 

The  moieties  have  color  associations.  “Everything  of 
Winter  people  is  white;  everything  of  Summer  people  is  yellow 
or  blue.”  (S.C.)  And  the  moieties  are  associated  with  direc¬ 
tions,  at  San  Juan,  the  Winter  people,  with  the  eastern  hills, 
the  Summer  people  with  the  western  hills;  at  San  Ildefonso, 
the  mesa  to  the  north  (tipyo,  “belongs  to”  the  Summer  people 
the  mesa  to  the  south  ( shuma ),  to  the  Winter  people.  A 
north  and  south  division  is  expressed  in  the  racing  ritual  of 
San  Juan  as  well  as  an  east  and  west  division — Winter  people, 
north  and  east,  Summer  people,  south  and  west.  At  Nambe 

the  Winter  people  stand  to  the  east,  the  Summer  people  to 
the  west. 

As  elsewhere,  notably  at  Isleta  and  Zuni,  the  left  hand  is 
associated  with  the  dead.  Food  offerings  are  made  to  them 
with  the  left  hand.  In  the  San  Juan  folk-tale  of  the  youth  who 


Consistently,  in  a  San  Juan  folk-tale,  Oxuwah  tseyi  powaho  appears  in  the 
west,  on  top  of  Tsikomo,  where  in  a  Santa  Clara  tale  Olivella  Flower  boy  is  turned 
into  a  yellow  snake.  Again,  in  San  Ildefonso  folk-tale,  Blue  (kachina)  boy  directs 
Blue  Corn  girl  to  look  on  the  north  side,  in  order  to  see  him.  In  all  but  Tewa 
pueblos,  blue  is  the  color  of  the  west,  yellow  of  the  north.  But  color  direction  asso¬ 
ciations  are  not  as  standardized  as  the  literature  would  indicate.  Individuals  vary 
somewhat  in  their  ideas. 

477  Harrington  gives  ( 2 ,  43)  for  zenith,  all-colored;  for  nadir,  black.  And  in 
folk-tales  about  the  Cloud  beings  I  get  the  same  order.  Possibly  the  order  is  not  the 
same  for  the  Corn  girls  and  for  the  Cloud  beings.  However,  one  San  Juan  man  gives 
all  colors  for  the  Corn  girls  of  the  zenith,  and  black  for  those  of  the  nadir.  In  this 
man’s  folk-tale  about  the  Com  girls  the  order  he  follows  is  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow 
Corn  girls,  Speckled  or  All  colors  Corn  girls,  White  corn  girls. 

478  Seep. 257;  Parsons  4:  17. 
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gambles  with  a  ghost,  the  youth  tears  out  the  heart  of  the  ghost 
with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  carries  the  heart  into  the 

kiva,  it  is  held  in  his  left  hand. 

The  direction  of  discard  is  to  the  west  “bad  things  are 
always  thrown  to  the  west,”  at  least  so  said  Benina  of  Nambe, 

a  Winter  woman. 

HAIR  WASHING  AND  RITUAL  BATH 

In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  a  woman  washes  her  husband’s  head 
as  a  preliminary  to  attendance  on  a  ceremonial  of  public 
curing  or  exorcism.479  And  yet  I  got  the  impression  that  hair 
washing  was  a  less  ubiquitous  rite  than  to  the  south  and  west. 

For  example,  before  the  fast  and  all  night  ceremony  of  the  San 
Juan  Winter  Men  on  November  10,  they  did  not  wash  their 
hair  as  such  sacerdotalists  would  assuredly  have  done  in  other 
towns.  Again,  at  death,  hair  washing  appears  not  to  be  the 
common  practice  it  is  elsewhere,  nor  is  there  any  reference  to 
hair  washing  as  a  rite  of  initiation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ritual 
bath  is  constantly  referred  to.  It  is  a  rite  of  exorcism  among 
death  practices,  and  it  occurs  in  connection  with  ceremonies. 
After  the  ceremony  of  seasonal  transfer  referred  to  above,  the 
Winter  Men  bathed  because  they  had  “left  summer  behind.”  In 
the  moiety  adoption  ceremonial  of  San  Juan,  the  adopted  take  a 
ritual  bath,  the  women  indoors,  the  men  or  boys  in  the  river. 
The  kossa  initiate  is  bathed  before  being  cured.  The  mask 
dancers  have  to  bathe  in  the  river  before  dancing  (S.I.)  and 
San  Juan  dancers  are  said  to  wash  their  paint  off  in  the  river. 
In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale  the  boy  who  is  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Lightning  is  first  bathed.  And  so  are  the  Corn  girls  before 
they  are  levitated  to  the  sky,  in  the  Nambe  tale.481  Before 
Crook  Prayer-stick  old  man  and  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  be¬ 
gin  to  work  their  magic  they  take  a  ritual  bath.482  The  kossa 
of  Nambe  and  Santa  Clara  are  dipped  into  their  sacred  lake. 

479  Seep.  124. 

480  Cf.,  too,  Robbins,  Harrington,  Freire-Marreco,  50. 

481  See  p.  285. 

482  See  p.  297. 
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fasting:  retreat:  continence 

Fasting  is  practiced  during  one  day  in  connection  with 
the  ceremonies  of  seasonal  transfer.  It  is  not  observed  by  the 
ceremonialists  at  the  solstices.  The  Eagle  impersonators  in 
the  San  Juan  Eagle  ceremony  are  given  but  one  ear  of  corn  a  day 
during  their  four  day  retreat  and  a  little  medicine  water.  In 
a  San  Juan  folk-tale  about  mask  dancing,  where  the  scene  is 
laid  at  San  Ildefonso,  it  is  stated  that  during  the  four-day 
retreat  of  the  impersonators  “they  gave  them  only  green  corn 
and  corn  bread  without  salt  (and  no  meat)  three  times  a  day. 
In  another  San  Juan  folk-tale  a  youth  fasts  in  the  kiva  for 
four  days  preliminary  to  undertaking  a  magical  task.  He 
grows  thin,  for  all  he  takes  his  medicine  under  the  direction 
of  the  ceremonialists.  There  is  complete  fasting  for  the  apienu 
and  Blue  Corn  girls  of  San  Juan  during  their  initiation  re¬ 
treats  of  twelve  or  eight  days. 

Before  a  mask  dance  the  impersonators  are  in  retreat, 
at  Santa  Clara  and  at  San  Ildefonso,  four  days,  and  this 
practice  prevails,  presumably,  at  the  other  pueblos.  In  a 
San  Juan  folk-tale  in  which  the  kachina  come  there  have  been 
four  preliminary  days  of  “work”  in  the  kiva.  There  is  a  San 
Juan  folk- tale  of  boys  twelve  days  in  retreat  for  rain. 

Retreat  always  implies  ritual  continence.  Continence  is 
observed  by  the  Eagle  and  Animal  impersonators  in  the  Eagle 
and  Animal  dances,  and  by  the  mask  dancers.  In  the  San  Juan 
tale  already  referred  to,  the  tale  of  the  San  Ildefonso  masker 
who  spoke  to  a  girl  when  his  mask  sticks  to  his  face,  they  say, 
“Because  this  boy  talked  with  a  girl,  that  is  why  it  is  like  this.”483 
Continence  was  observed  by  the  women  participating  in  the 
San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  war  dance;  and  in  a  tale  referring  to 
this  dance  the  seeker  of  the  needed  parrot  feathers  “stays  in” 
four  days,  saying  to  his  wife,  “Do  not  touch  me.’ 


483  See,  too  the  Nambe  tale  of  the  incontinent  impersonator,  p.  303. 
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PASSES 

In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale,  to  summon  the  oxuwah  of  rain 
and  hail,  the  magic  workers  take  ashes484  in  their  hands  and 
scatter  them  by  passing  the  palms  rapidly  against  each  other 
in  contrary  direction.  A  similar  slicing  gesture  is  made  with 
broom  and  fire-stick  by  the  godmother  in  the  naming  cere¬ 
mony,  and  with  feathers  by  the  puf’ona  before  the  ritual  rain 
race.485  The  kachina  called  Bear  doctor  ( keh  puf’ona)  exorcises 
town  and  fields  with  his  feathers,  the  rite  of  ohuwa  peri,  of 
blowing  away  sickness,  or  keh  peri  ayaichanoi,  bear  blow 
sweep  away.  Moving  anything  like  broom  or  poker  in  circuit 
(nata'w'qf),  four  times,  is  exorcism  against  witches  or  against 
the  dead.  In  San  Juan  folk-tales  eagle  feathers  are  used  by 
the  sacerdotalists  to  motion  or  place  a  youth  in  the  proper 
ritual  position. 

“ Woman-Man ”486 

This  puzzling  phrase  figures  throughout  Tewa  ritual  and 
is  recurrent  in  the  folk-tales.487  To  be  or  become  “woman-man” 
is  equivalent  to  having  unusual  power.  And  so  when  the  kossa 
are  going  into  kiva  retreat  they  are  urged  to  be  “brave  and 
smart,”  “woman-man.”  Again  when  a  Winter  man  is  to  be 
sent  for  spruce  he  warns  the  Outside  chief  that  woman-man-like 
he  must  face  inclement  weather.  It  was  thought  that  men 
had  to  be  “woman-man”  to  go  for  salt.488  It  may  be  in  like 


484  Ashes  are  everywhere  associated  with  magic  or  witchcraft,  both  as  a  means 
to  magic  and  in  prophylaxis.  In  the  Santa  Clara  tale  of  the  Witch  wife  ashes  are 
thrown  into  the  witch  medicine  of  boiling  pinon  gum,  to  make  the  jars  crack  and 
spill  out  the  bad  medicine.  In  curing,  at  Nambe,  what  is  taken  out  of  the  body  of  the 
patient,  is  dropped  into  a  circle  of  ashes,  and  then  itself  reduced  to  ashes  and 
“blown”  away. 

485  Cf.  Dumarest,  156. 

488  San  Juan:  kwisewalii{ane,  woman,  man,  to  be;  Nambe,  kwisenif,inune. 

487  The  equivalent  is  not  familiar  at  Taos  nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  other  Pueblo 
tribes. 

488  Seepp.  267-268. 
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connection  that  the  Town  chiefs  are  addressed  or  referred  to  as 
our  father  and  mother.”  Benina  of  Nambe  opined  that  the 
chiefs  in  general  represented  both  female  and  male  spirits, 
that  is  why  they  are  told  to  be  woman  and  man.”  They 
turn  into  others  than  themselves,  i.e.,  they  are  possessed  by 
the  Spirits,  “like  the  padre  when  he  gives  the  sacrament.” 

In  the  tale  of  the  Emergence  when  four  times  he  who  has 
been  chosen  as  emissary  to  the  upper  world  is  asked  if  he  will 
not  be  woman-man,  and  urged  to  be,  ordered  to  be,  he  agrees, 
saying,  Yes,  I  am  a  woman-man  for  all  the  people  who  are 
in  here.”  Again,  in  a  tale  imputed  to  the  Hopi  a  youth  Us 
chosen  to  seek  the  evil  that  is  killing  off  the  people.  “Our 
son,”  says  the  Summer  Town  chief,  “you  ought  to  think  like 
a  woman-man.”  He  accepts  by  saying,  “Of  course  I  will 

be  woman-man.” - After  his  preliminary  fast,  when  the 

ceremonialists  have  seated  him  “in  the  road,”  they  say, 
“Think  like  a  woman-man  and  like  our  Father.”  After  smok¬ 
ing,  he  fell  down,  stretching,  to  become  strong  like  woman- 
man.”  When  he  arises  he  is  able  to  fly. 


SUPERNATURALS 


THE  MOTHERS 

As  fetiches  we  have  described  the  two  com  ear  Mothers 
of  Summer  Town  chief  and  of  Winter  Town  chief.  There  is 
little  if  any  suggestion  in  the  Emergence  myth  that  the  beings 
themselves  stay  behind  where  they  were  born,  as  Corn  or 
Earth  Mother  does  in  the  Keresan  emergence  myth.489  I  can 
but  think,  however,  that  when  we  learn  more  about  the  Tewa 
Mothers  that  their  nature  as  Earth  beings  and  as  beings 
separable  from  the  corn  ears  will  become  clearer.  Even  from 
the  ritual  as  known  they  are,  we  infer,  the  predominating 
beings  of  the  Tewa.  They  love  and  help.  In  the  San  Juan 
tale  of  the  man  who  visits  the  houses  of  the  Snakes  and  Ants 
and  Parrots  all  tell  him  that  he  has  been  able  to  come  thus 
far  because  Our  Mother  has  helped  him.  The  Parrots  add, 
“Your  father  is  seated  (in  magical  ritual)  asking  Our  Mother 

to  help  you.” 

The  Corn  girls  of  the  cardinal  directions  are  also  referred 
to  as  Mothers.  “You  are  the  Mothers  of  the  people,”  says 
Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  to  the  envious  Corn  girls  in  the 
San  Juan  tale,  “You  are  not  the  ones  to  treat  any  one  wrongly.” 
In  one  of  the  San  Juan  tales  of  the  Emergence,  the  Corn 
girls  are  specified  as  coming  out  with  the  others,  excepting 
perhaps  Black  Corn  girl  “who  lives  below”  and  has  more 
magic  {pinq)  than  the  others.  Besides  Blue,  Yellow,  Red, 
White,  All  Colors  and  Black  Corn  girls,  there  constantly 
figures  in  the  tales  Finini  anyo ,  who  represents  sweet  corn. 
“She  is  the  seventh.” 

SUN,  MOON,  STARS,  LIGHTNING,  WORLD  MAN 

Sun  and  Moon  are  both  addressed  or  referred  to  as  old 
man,  sendo ,  fqn  sendo  and  p’o  sendo ,  Sun  old  man  and  Moon 

489  It  is  of  interest  to  the  study  of  distribution  that  the  two  Mothers  figure  in 

Keresan  folklore,  but  not  in  Keresan  organization. 
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old  man.  Corn  meal  is  sprinkled  to  Sun  every  morning,  by 
the  chiefs  and  by  anybody  who  wishes  to  give  him  meal.490 
“G’gko,  eat  it!”  they  say.  According  to  Benina  of  Nambe, 
it  is  to  tamuyowa  enu ,  the  “holy”  Dawn  youths,  that  this 
meal  is  sprinkled.  Tamuyowa  enu  are  “a  kind  of  oxuwah  enu 
(Cloud  beings  youths).”  In  the  Santa  Clara  variant  of  the  boys 
who  find  their  father,  Sun,  the  slow-moving  elder  brother  is 
to  be  the  Summer  Sun,  when  the  days  are  long,  and  the  quick- 
moving  younger  brother  is  to  be  the  Winter  Sun,  when  the 
days  are  short.  At  Nambe  White  Corn  girl  is  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  tamuyowa  enu.  Formerly,  it  was  Nambe  practice  for 
the  senior  member  of  the  household  on  awaking  to  sing  a  pinq 
song,  saying,  “The  tamuyowa  enu  are  waiting  for  you  to  feed 
them,  to  bring  you  good  health,  good  food,  and  so  on,”  the 
singer  naming  some  one  in  the  household  who  would  then  go 
out  to  feed  the  Dawn  youths,  in  the  four  directions. 

Lightning  is  tsihguwenu ,  Arrow  point  stone  boy.  In  tale 
he  is  described  as  policing  the  spirit  animals.491  When  Light¬ 
ning  speaks,  the  ground  shakes;  fire  comes  out  of  his  mouth. 

There  is  at  Jemez  considerable  evidence  of  star  cults  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  widespread  Pueblo  identification  of  the  morning- 
star  with  the  war  god.  The  Three  Stars  in  a  Line  (Orion’s 
belt)  and  the  Seven  Stars  (Pleiades)  are  supernaturals.492 
Among  the  Tewa  the  three  stars  called  wirini  ( w'irindi ,  w'iri) 
are  also  supernaturals.  As  stated  before,  they  are  seasonal 
prognosticators  and  are  watched  by  the  Town  chiefs.  They 
are  “winter  stars.”  The  Seven  Stars  called  tirini 493  ( tyigini ) 


490  As  at  Zuni,  on  First  Mesa  (Tewa),  probably  elsewhere. 

491  Inferably  arrowpoints  are  tied  to  the  animal  fetiches,  as  elsewhere. 

492  In  a  Zuni  tale  (in  MS)  in  which  the  woman  stealer,  Knife-Wing,  a  sky  being, 
is  destroyed,  his  dismembered  arms  are  thrown  into  the  sky  to  become  the  Seven 
Stars  (kwillilikyakwe),  and  one  of  his  thighs,  to  become  the  three  stars  in  a  row 
( ipilakwe ).  His  head  was  to  be  Morning  Star.  One  of  his  legs  thrown  to  the  west 
was  to  be  the  star  coming  out  before  dawn. 

493  Their  twinkling  was  indicated  by  my  informant  by  rapid  movement  of  his 
fingers. 
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are  “summer  stars.”  Whether  they  are  also  accounted  super¬ 
naturals,  I  did  not  learn.  The  evening  star  is  referred  To"  as 
tsgkjn  kwiyo,  Yellow-going  old  woman494  (San  Juan,  Nambe)495 
or  agoyotseham  kwiyo  (ham>nahame,  finish)  (Santa  Clara); 
the  morning  star,496  as  agoyo  so’yu,  star  big,  or  agoyonohq,  (star 
dark)  or  agoyonohy,seh  (. seh ,  man).  This  star  used  to  be  asked 
to  help  in  war.497  In  the  Santa  Clara  folk-tale  of  the  Blue  Corn 
girls  sent  to  fight,  Spider  Grandmother  gives  them  this  war 
song: 

“Formerly  we  were  Blue  Corn  girls, 

Now  we  are  Dark  Star  man.” 

AgoyopiH\  Red  star,  seemed  not  unfamiliar  to  a  Santa  Clara 
informant,  but  she  denied  that  between  it  and  the  war  gods 
(towa’e)  there  was  any  connection.  A  falling  star  is  referred  to 
as  a  tailed  star  descending  angry.498 

Universe  or  World  Man,  opa'ochutse ,499  is  mentioned  in  a 
San  Juan  folk-tale  as  the  begetter,  through  a  pinon  nut,  of 
Poseyemu,  to  whom,  when  he  is  grown,  he  gives  a  name  and 
♦fine  attire.  At  Nambe  opaochuse  is  identified  with  Poseyemu, 


494  In  folk-tale  she  is  pursuing  Morning  Star  and  sometimes  passing  him,  she 
is  swifter  because  she  has  no  heart,  i.e.,  she  once  died.  It  is  the  tale  of  the  man 
who  finds  his  dead  wife,  on  the  fourth  night  after  death  before  they  have  sent  her 
away.  He  can  not  stay  with  her  and  flees.  Each  is  shot  up  in  a  cane  arrow  into  the 
sky.  Cf.  Harrington,  1,  49. 

Arizona  Tewa  call  the  evening  star  Is’ekonkiviiyo.  “She  is  an  old  woman  with 
grey  hair  hanging  over  her  face.” 

495  tsexqkwiyo,  yellow  fading  old  woman. 

498  The  time  indicated  by  its  rising  is  termed  wari,  and  is  observed  in  ritual  and 
in  secular  life.  Hj 

497  To  agayosoyo  prayer-feathers  (not  prayer-sticks)  are  offered  at  the  winter 
solstice  ceremony  of  the  Tewa  of  Arizona,  by  anybody,  who  throws  them  any¬ 
where  to  the  east.  The  offerer  asks  for  long  life  and  to  be  a  strong  man. 

498  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  49.  Harrington  states  this  reference  is  to  a  comet.  “Star 

with  tail”  ( agayononakwempo ')  is  the  name  given  a  comet  by  the  Arizona  Tewa 
who  say  that  it  betokens  that  something  is  going  to  happen,  sickness  or  war.  A 
falling  star  they  call  agay qiunghong,  “star  taking  itself  to  be  married.”  • 

499  Nambe,  opaochuse ,  world  green  man.  Harrington  refers  to  opasqng ,  Universe 
Man.  (Harrington,  2,  41). 
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and  said  to  live  still  in  Sand  lake,  the  lake  of  the  Emergence. 
In  one  of  the  San  Juan  Emergence  tales,  opaockuse  is  prayed 
to  by  the  kossa  to  give  increase  of  population.600 

FIRE,  WIND,  RAGGED  WOMAN,  MEAN  OLD  MAN  AND  WOMAN,  SALT 
WOMAN,  SPIDER  WOMAN,  CACTUS  GRANDMOTHER 

Fire  is  a  supernatural, — Fire  flower  woman  ( pahpobi 
kwiyo).  She  may  be  fed  before  a  meal  by  dropping  crumbs 
into  the  cook  fire.  She  is  prayed  to  in  infant  naming  ritual 
and  in  connection  with  hunting.601  Pahte  enu ,  Fire  boy,  who 
figures  in  several  folk-tales,  is  prayed  to  by  the  kossa  of  San 
Juan  for  a  good  day  when  they  are  going  out  to  play.  They 
sprinkle  ashes  in  the  directions.  The  fire  poker,  which  used  to 
be  a  yucca  stick,  because  alucky”  is  called  pahte  enu.  (Hence 
in  the  tales  the  term  is  sometimes  translated  Poker  boy.) 

Wind  is  a  supernatural — Wind  woman  (• wqkwiyo ).  “Wind 
woman  is  coming!”  San  Juan  people  will  say.  Wind  old  man 
and  old  woman  are  exorcised  by  the  kossa  of  Nambe  by  sprink¬ 
ling  ashes  in  the  directions.  In  a  San  Ildefonso  war  gods  tale, 
Wind  (puwqhqY02  man  and  Wind  woman  are  bugaboos  living 
in  the  north.  Ragged  woman  (w'itsa  kwiyo)  is  another  bugaboo 
supernatural  who  lives  in  the  north,  and  children  may  be 
told  not  to  go  northward  because  of  her.  Thus  would  Do- 
lorita  (Gen.  I,  1)  admonish  her  grandchildren.  In  the  north, 
according  to  San  Juan  folk-tale,  lived  Pineto  sendo  (mean  old 
man)  and  Pineto  kwiyo  (mean  woman),  sequestrating  the 
animals  until  Dark  Star’s  sons  broadcasted  them  on  Earth. 
Salt  woman  ( anye  kwiyo )  once  lived  near  San  Juan,  but,  like 
the  Salt  woman  of  the  Keres,  she  became  offended  with  her 
“children”  and  deserted  them  for  a  distant  home.  At  Nambe, 
Salt  woman  is  reported  to  have  said,  “I  shall  see  if  you  people 

500  See  p.  149. 

501  See  pp.  16,  136.  Also  cf.  Parsons,  3,  13  n.2. 

602  But  note  the  resemblance  of  this  term  to  that  of  San  Juan  for  the  warrior 
messengers  ( powaha )  of  the  Cloud  beings. 
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are  kwise  (woman-man),  and  can  come  and  get  me.5’  Betwixt 
seasons,  neither  summer  nor  winter,  in  September,  was  the 
time  of  going  for  her. 

Spider  Woman  {aw  eg  kwiyo )  figures  constantly  in  the  tales, 
and  is  thought  of,  as  elsewhere,  as  a  helpful  supernatural. 

Cactus  is  referred  to  at  Nambe  as  saiya,  grandmother.  To 
a  certain  place  where  she  grows  people  go  to  feed  her.  In 
making  bread  a  woman  will  place  in  the  oven,  before  she  puts 
in  the  dough,  a  pinch  of  ashes  to  represent  Saiya ,  so  that  the 
bread  will  increase  no  matter  how  many  eat  of  it. 

CLOUD  BEINGS  (OXUHWA) 

The  oxuhwa  live  below  springs  or  lakes,503  in  the  hills  or 
mountains,  in  the  six  directions.  They  are  referred  to  by  color, 
oxuhwa  tsqwe  (blue-green),  for  the  north;  oxuhwa  tseyi  (yellow), 
for  the  west;  oxuhwa  piH  (red),  for  the  south;  oxuhwa  ts% 
(tse’yi)  (white),  for  the  east;  oxuhwa  nqh'itwe  (dark),  for  the 
zenith;604  oxuhwa  tcgmcggi  (speckled,  all  colors)  for  the  nadir.506 
Also  mentioned^were  oxuhwa  pi’ owe  (pink oxuhwa  eww,kachina 
boys.  “Red  Cloud’’507  is  specifically  represented  in  mask  among 
the  Santa  Clara  kachina;  but  whether  the  other  Santa  Clara 
masks  represent  the  other  directional  kachina  is  obscure.  Oxuh- 
watseyi  is  the  whipper  mask508  at  the  San  Juan  kachina  initi- 


603  In  the  tales  the  lakes  themselves  may  be  referred  to  as  Blue  water  old  man, 
Yellow  water  old  man,  etc.  And  cf.  Harrington,  2 ,  263.  Harrington  remains  uncer¬ 
tain  as  to  whether  the  lakes  are  mythic  beings.  Folk-tale  answers  that  they  are. 

604  But  see  p.  259n.  477. 

60s  The  shiwanna  of  the  Keres  are  referred  to  in  the  same  way.  (Dumarest, 
i82). 

600  To  a  question  about  oxuhwa  pqndi  (black)  (cf.  Harrington,  2 , 43),  Rosita 
of  San  Juan  guessed  there  were  such,  “because  there  is  black  corn,  too.  In  her 
mind,  at  least,  the  color  associations  of  the  oxuhwa  are  those  of  the  corn  which  they 
bring. 

607  Harrington  was  told  that  Red  Cloud  lives  on  top  of  Sandia  Mountain  (in 
the  south,  i.e.,  the  proper  directional  association  for  red),  and  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  war  gods.  Harrington,  2,  47.  Cf.  Dumarest,  227  n.4. 

608  Cf.  Goldfrank,  2 ,  111.  Possibly  I  am  confusing  him  with  tseokuwah  (p.  154). 
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ation.  In  a  San  Ildefonso  tale,  female  oxuhwa  as  well  as  male 
are  mentioned.  Each  of  the  six  directional  oxuhwa  has  his 
servant  or  errand  man  or  warrior,  powaha ,  e.g.,  oxuhwa  tseyi 
powaha.  These  bring  the  heavy  rains. 

When  it  looks  like  rain,  people  say  oxu'are  <§,  the  oxuhwa 
are  coming,  or,  in  a  violent  rain,  oxu'aredeg ,  the  oxuhwa  are 
coming  mad.  In  a  San  Juan  folk-tale,  oxuhwa  with  yucca 
switches  visit  the  kiva  and  the  Ash  boys  cry  out,  “Do  not  be 
mad!  Do  not  be  mad!”  In  one  folk-tale  as  soon  as  the  masks 
are  taken  out  from  their  bowl,  and  the  kachina  begin  to  dance, 
rain  begins  to  fall.  It  is  as  positive  a  reference  to  the  causal 
relation  between  dancing  and  rainfall  as  can  be  found  in  any 
Pueblo  folk-tale  or  systematic  statement.  In  another  folk-tale 
two  naughty  little  boys  steal  the  masks  which  are  hanging  up 
(after  the  dance)  while  the  people  sleep.  The  boys  take  the 
masks  home  and  there  in  their  town  they  had  “summer  all  the 
time  and  rains.”  In  the  town  whence  the  masks  had  been  taken 
it  remained  very  dry. 

The  rainbow  belongs  to  the  oxuhwa.  It  may  appear  over 
their  springs  or  lakes.  At  Nambe  among  their  lakes  or  springs 
were  mentioned:  ogapogepokwin ,  shell,  Santa  Fe  lake,  a  dried-up 
lake  now  deserted  by  the  oxuhwa* 09  agachenepokwinge ,  cloth  all 
colors  {tsqge)  lake,610  where  it  lightnings;  and  kate  pokwinge, 
leaf  dwelling  place  lake.611  Here,  in  winter,  yucca  (pamopo)  will 
be  found  on  top  of  the  ice,  indicating  that  the  oxuhwa  have 
come  up  from  the  spring  to  wash  their  heads  (in  yucca  root 
suds). 

If  you  dream  of  oxuhwa  or  of  the  dead,  there  will  be  rain. 
At  the  death  of  any  person  of  distinction  rain  is  expected.612 

The  dead  are  clearly  associated  with  the  oxuhwa.  “They 
become  oxuhwa ,”  stated  Benina  of  Nambe.  I  may  repeat  in 


609  “The  kossa  brought  them  thence.”  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  349. 

610  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  348. 

611  Cf.  Harrington,  2, 352.  See  p.  226. 

612  Seep.  64.  Cf. Laguna,  Parsons  13:  87n.  2. 
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this  connection  the  significant  San  Juan  prayer  or  injunction  to 
the  deceased,  “Whether  you  become  kayapowaha  or  kayatsauwe 
or  kayatseyi  or  kayapi  or  kayatscg  or  'kayanqh'ii  or  kayatqzmcggi , 
from  the  mountains  and  hills  you  have  to  help  your  people.” 

TSABIYU 

San  Juan 

These  two  masked  figures  come  out  at  the  Christmastide 
dances,  when  they  visit  every  house  and  are  given  bread  to  put 
in  their  sacks.613  One  wears  a  white  mask  (See  pi.  37)614  and 
white  shirt,  he  is  a  Winter  man;  the  other,  a  Summer  man, 
wears  a  black  mask  and  a  yellow  shirt.  There  is  a  wig  over  the 
mask  which  is  made  of  goatskin  and  frequently  renewed,  and  a 
foxskin  collar.  Both  wear  trousers  and  shoes,  and  carry  a  horse¬ 
whip  and  a  sack.  At  this  time  the  tsabiyu  may  catch  boys  and 
girls,  “to  make  them  dance.”  Parents  pay  bread  as  ransom. 
At  any  time  the  old  people  may  say  to  the  children,  11  Tsabiyu 
will  come  to  whip  you  or  to  take  you.”  To  a  crying  child  it 
might  be  said,  uTsabiyu  will  hear  you  from  k’osena.,,blb  And  a 
child  may  be  told  that  tsabiyu  has  said  that  he  has  ears  in  the 
chimney.616  “Knock  and  I  will  come,”  he  says.  So  to  a  child 
crying  or  lazy  a  mother  may  say,  “I  will  certainly  knock  on  the 
chimney.”  “Don’t  do  it,  mother,”  begs  the  child.  The  mother 
may  go  so  far  as  to  pick  up  a  stick  to  tap  with. 

613  As  are  their  Taos  and  Zuni  and  Hopi  homologues,  tsabaiyuna  and  atoshle 
and  suyuku. 

614  See  p.  182. 

316  See  p.271. 

516  Cf.  the  Hopi  suyuku  (Parsons,  6 ,  104).  A  Tewa  mother  of  First  Mesa  may 
say  to  a  naughty  child,  “Look  in  the  fireplace!”  This  is  the  “window”  of  tsabaiyd 
(Hopi,  tsdbaiyo )  and  suyuku.  When  children  are  naughty,  tsabaiyd  are  said  to  come 
close  to  town  to  the  nearest  spring — they  live  in  springs  and  under  kivas  (like  other 
kachina).  Tsabaiyd  carries  a  basket  to  carry  a  child  off  in.  He  always  carries  a 

basket,  for  he  is  constantly  looking  for  a  child  or  a  deer  to  carry  off  to  eat . Now 

and  again  tsabaiyd  is  impersonated.  He  wears  buckskin  trousers,  no  shirt,  bandolier 
and  belt  of  olivella  shells  (Hopi,  tnQshilili,  Tewa,  tqdidi),  a  round  black  mask  with 
big  goggle  eyes,  big  mouth  and  ears,  a  fur  collar,  a  rabbit-skin  quilt  on  his  back,  his 
basket  on  top.  He  carries  a  big  knife. 
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Even  with  older  children,  girls,  tsabiyu  may  be  used  as  a 
bugaboo.517  In  the  San  Juan  folk-tale  of  the  Disobedient  Girls, 
tsabiyu  appears  as  a  ferocious  whipper.  The  chief  has  sent  word 
for  all  to  go  and  gather  onions,  but  the  two  Yellow  Corn  girls 
delay  going  until  the  others  are  coming  home.  Along  comes 
“one  of  those  tsabiyu  sendo ”  with  his  long  yucca  blades.  “S%gi- 
tsamu,  you  do  not  mind  the  chiefs !”  he  said.  Then  he  drew  out 
his  whip,  and  whipped  one  and  then  the  other.  They  ran,  and 
cried.  And  he  ran  after  them  and  whipped  them,  and  they  ran 
and  he  after  them.  And  the  laces  of  their  moccasins  broke  and 
their  leggings  fell  off,  and  they  left  them  there  and  ran,  and  their 
belts  came  off  and  they  left  them  there  and  kept  on  running. 
He  was  after  them  and  whipped  them.  And  they  threw  off  their 
shawls  and  dropped  their  onions.  And  he  ran  and  he  whipped. 
Their  under-belt  came  off  and  dropped.  He  used  up  all  his 
blades.  Then  he  said,  “Yellow  Corn  girls,  next  time  you  won’t 
do  this  again.  When  people  go  out,  they  should  all  go  together. 
This  is  what  happens  to  girls  who  don’t  obey  their  chiefs.  Now 
go  home!”  They  went  home,  without  onions,  without  mocca¬ 
sins  or  belts  or  shawls. — This  story  was  told  me  by  a  woman  who 
had  heard  it  from  her  much  respected  maternal  uncle,  a  chief. 

Tsabiyu  is  associated  with  snowfall.  When  it  looks  as  if  it 
were  snowing  in  the  eastern  mountains,  where  tsabiyu  comes 
from,  people  may  say  to  the  children,  uTsabiyu  is  coming,”  or 
“ Tsabiyu  are  getting  ready  their  sacks  in  the  hills.”  Somebody 
was  quoted  to  me  actually  saying  this  one  November  day, 
November  10.  After  it  has  snowed,  people  may  say,  “ Tsabiyu 
is  under  the  snow,  he  won’t  come.” 

San  Ildefonso,  Tesuque 

At  San  Ildefonso,  tsabiyu  is  also  referred  to  as  pewa  sendo 
(Mex.,  awelito,  i.e.,  abuelito,  little  grandfather). 


617  Other  bugaboos  are  referred  to  in  the  tales — singwg  kwiyo,  Teeth  woman 
(Santa  Clara),  pendi  sendo,  Black  old  man,  chuge  kwiyo,  Witch  woman  (Santa  Clara), 
Puwqhq  old  man  and  woman  (San  Ildefonso). 
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At  Tesuque,  probably  in  most  of  the  southern  towns,519 
tsabaiyd  is  believed  to  live  in  the  cave  on  the  Black  Mesa.520 
Here  in  a  Tesuque  tale  the  towa  e  come  to  fight  him  and  he  puts 
them  in  his  oven.621 

war  spirits  ( Towa  e ’  sendo,  Little  people  old  men) 

San  Juan 

In  most  connections  there  appear  to  be  six  towa  e’,  in  some 
the  more  familiar  two.522  As  usual,  in  the  tales  the  towa  e’  are 
two.523  On  the  other  hand,  the  six  Outside  chiefs  are  said  to 
represent  the  six  towa  e\  although  here,  too,  only  the  head  Out¬ 
side  chief  and  his  right-hand  man  may  be  referred  to  as  repre¬ 
senting  t’owa’e  sendo,  Little  people  old  men.  A  middle-aged 
woman  spoke  of  the  t’owa’e  as  follows:  “We  never  see  the 
t’owa’e  now.  Long  ago  the  pu'fona  told  them  to  get  ready  to 
guard  the  pu'fona.  They  blackened  their  faces.  Now  we  have 
only  the  akonotoyo  (Outside  chiefs).  They  say  maybe  we  have 

them  again,  those  t’owa’e . They  say  when  it  rains  hard, 

‘Don’t  be  mad,  come,  wet  our  plants.’  In  this  way  we  hear  our 
mothers  talk  to  them.”  The  towa’e  have  in  charge  not  only 
heavy  rain,  but  mist,  also  lightning.  These  they  get  ready  for 
the  oxuw'a  to  work  with.524 

The  six  towa’e  are  associated  with  the  colors  of  the  six  direc¬ 
tions. 


619  For  Namb6,  see  Harrington,  2, 374. 

620  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  295. 

621  Parsons,  4,  98.  Cf.  278-9.  Also  Harrington,  2,  298-9. 

522  In  the  San  Juan  Emergence  tale  the  two  concepts  are  combined,  there  are 
two  original  towage  and  these  two  create  six  sets  of  towa’e,  two  in  each  set,  which 
arrangement  corresponds  to  that  of  the  war  spirits  of  Sia  or  to  six  or  twelve  saly- 
mobia  or  war  kachina  of  Zuni. 

623  It  is  of  interest  that  in  many  San  Juan  tales  in  which  figure  the  familiar  two 
little  boys  they  are  not  referred  to  as  towa’e.  These  may  be  borrowed  tales  in  which 
the  trait  of  war  godship  has  been  dropped  out.  The  war  gods  as  two  may  be 
Western,  the  war  gods  as  six,  Northeastern. 

624  Cf.  p.  145.  As  elsewhere,  the  war  spirits  are  also  weather  spirits. 
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Miniature  bows  and  arrows  are  offered  to  the  towa’e  by  the 
Outside  chiefs. 

San  Ildefonso 

Like  their  counterparts  elsewhere,  the  towae  in  folk-tale  play 
ball,  shinny,  as  well  as  hunt,  and  shinny  sticks  and  arrows  are 
cited  as  proper  offerings.  The  two  towae  hunt  rabbits  to  the 
north,  against  their  grandmother’s  injunction,  and  they  have  an 
adventure  with  Wind  man  and  woman.  Wind  man  they  out- 
smoke,  and  then  they  talk  over  the  same  method  of  worsting 
Oxuwah  man  if  they  are  to  go  up  to  the  sky. 

Nambe 

Our  comparative  observer  asserted  that  for  Nambe,  as  for 
every  pueblo,  there  were  two  towa  e,  and  that  representing  them 
in  each  pueblo  there  were  five  akonotoya  or  Outside  chiefs. 

TAPAYACHIAMU 

This  is  the  patron  spirit  of  the  kossa  who  was  created  as  a 
dough  image  from  sweet-corn  meal625  according  to  an  emergence 
tale  of  San  Juan.  The  image  is  anthropomorphic.  (PL  17.) 
The  clown  societies  throughout  the  pueblos  have  patron  or 
tutelary  spirits.  The  name  of  this  kossa  spirit  is  undoubtedly 
related  to  that  of  the  Keresan  clown  or  koshare  spirit — payetemu, 
youth.  Sun  youth  he  is  called  also  at  Laguna  (and  Zuni). 

Mountain-Lion  and  Bear 

Mountain-Lion  and  Bear  are  definitely  thought  of  as  super¬ 
naturals,  Lion  as  associated  with  the  hunt,  and  Bear  with 
medicine.626  Collectively  Lion  and  Bear,  perhaps  other  animals, 
are  referred  to  as  kaye  when  their  supernatural  character  is  in 
mind,  as  tsiwi,  when  they  are  referred  to  as  natural  creatures. 
In  the  San  Juan  origin  tale  there  is  a  reference  to  the  tsiwi, 
however,  as  spirit  animals,  to  Lion,  Bear,  Wolf,  Coyote,  mosa, 


625  Cf.  Parsons,  13,  114. 

626  See  pp.  120,  122,  303-304. 
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wild  cat;  and  to  tamagiin,  dragon-flies,  and  honey  bees.  In  this 
reference  it  is  implied  that  the  spirit  creatures  both  hurt  or 
make  sick  and  cure,  and  through  such  ritual  they  initiate  or 
induct  into  offl.ee  a  leader,  Kanyotsanyotse ,  who  is  identified 
today  with  the  Hunt  chief,  not  with  the  curing  society. 

In  another  San  Juan  tale,  Kanyotsanoyotse  is  described  as  “a 
kind  of  mountain-lion,”  and  in  this  tale  he  is  certainly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  mountain-lion  because  mountain-lion  (&<?)  also 
figures.  Bear  is  called  ketseyase,  bear  yellow  man.  Wolf  also 
appears.  All  four  animal  spirits  are  ruled  by  Lightning. 

water  serpent  (Avanyy) 

Of  the  avanyit  sendo ,  the  Horned  Water  Serpent,  there  are 
believed  to  be  a  pair.  (S.  J.)527  They  live  “down  in  the  water,” 
and  “when  there  is  lots  of  water  from  the  mountains,  avanyy 
sends  it.”  Similarly,  as  noted,  avanyy  sends  the  water  for  irri¬ 
gation,  and  in  the  ditch  is  made  to  him  an  offering  of  turkey 
feathers,  poshy,  and  corn  meal.  I  infer  from  a  San  Juan  folk¬ 
tale  that  the  two  avanyy  may  be  either  impersonated  in  a  kiva 
ceremony,  by  youths,  or  that  images  of  avanyy  are  made,  per¬ 
haps  by  the  Winter  chief  and  the  pu'fona  chief,  and  manipulated 
by  the  youths.  At  Nambe  and  San  Juan,  Water  Serpent  con¬ 
trols  the  waters  of  the  river.  The  kossa  have  a  ceremony  to 
ask  him  to  send  down  a  flow  of  water  or  to  check  a  flood.  (See 
pi.  17.) 

Avanyy  appears  to  be  an  arbiter  of  morals.  The  younger 
people  are  told  the  story  of  how  at  one  time  when  people  were 
not  minding  their  Winter  chief  and  Summer  chief  they  were 
summoned  to  the  kiva.  “Why  do  you  not  mind  your  Mother 
and  Father  [the  chiefs],  my  children?”  they  were  asked.  Then 
Water  Serpent  sent  the  water,  and  all  in  the  kiva  were  drowned.528 
“Now  they  don’t  want  us  to  have  times  like  that,”  commented 


627  At  San  Ildefonso,  six,  for  each  direction,  according  to  Harrington,  2 ,  43. 

628  In  a  recorded  folk-tale  the  situation  is  reversed  and  the  Town  chiefs  and  their 
following  are  drowned  by  the  avanyo  summoned  by  the  outcast  little  boys. 
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Rosita  of  San  Juan,  “so  not  to  have  hard  times  our  grandfather 
tells  us  to  mind  our  elder  brothers  ( paare ).  If  we  do  not  mind 
them,  they  will  call  us  to  the  kiva,  where  those  avanyo  sendo 
will  kill  us.629  Those  with  bad  hearts  and  those  with  good 
hearts  avanyo  sendo  will  know,  that  is  what  our  mothers  say  to 
us.”  Again  in  folk-tales,  avanyo  is  referred  to  as  sending  a 
flood  to  swallow  up  the  town  unless  the  townspeople  do  his 
bidding,530  such  as  making  Coyote  old  man  the  Summer  chief 
or  marrying  to  Coyote  the  Yellow  Corn  girls.  When  pobqtnyo , 
as  Water  Serpent  is  called  at  Nambe,  was  about  to  send  a  flood 
from  his  home  in  the  waterfall,  he  was  shot  by  the  towa  e.  The 
horned  Water  Serpent  of  Zuni  and  of  the  Hopi  also  send  floods 
against  the  town. 


coyote  ( Posew‘a ) 

In  Tewa  tales,  Coyote  old  man  ( posew'a  sendo)  is  generally 
the  trickster,  but  there  are  San  Ildefonso  tales  in  which  Coyote 
acts  as  go-between  for  the  kachina  and  the  townspeople,  and  in 
the  San  Juan  emergence  myth  Coyote  acts  as  crier531  to  assemble 
the  kachina  in  the  east  and  the  kachina  in  the  west.532  And 
Coyote  has  a  prophetic  character. 

Long  ago,  it  is  said,  there  lived  a  man  at  San  Juan  who 
understood  the  words  of  posew'a.  “Some  posew'a  talk  lots.” 
People  would  say,  “Go  and  listen  to  what  he  says,  that  akQge 
(little  yard  dog).”  When  Coyote  barked  a  lot,  in  summer  they 
said  rain  was  coming;  in  winter,  snow.  There  were  just  a  few 
men  who  understood  Coyote.  In  the  San  Juan  tale  of  the  boy 
who  was  brought  up  by  Fox  or  Coyote  it  is  said  that  “he  under¬ 
stood  the  coyote  language.  He  knew  when  snow  was  coming 
and  when  rain  was  coming,  and  he  let  them  [the  Taos  towns¬ 
people]  know,  and  whatever  he  said,  that  way  it  would  happen. 


629  Cf.  Dumarest,  195,  229. 

530  Cf.  Parsons,  1,  161,  n.2. 

631  The  crier  chieftaincy  of  First  Mesa  belongs  to  the  Coyote  clan. 

632  Does  the  kachina,  Djeng  sendo ,  possibly  represent  Coyote? 
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Whatever  the  number  of  days  he  said  it  would  snow  or  rain, 
they  believed.”533  In  another  San  Juan  tale,  the  society  member 
who  is  posew'a  is  told  that  he  has  to  call  a  little  snow  to  cover 
the  ground,  so  that  the  deer  tracks  may  be  seen. 

At  Nambe  it  is  said  that  Coyote  brings  the  news  to  the 
pueblo.  It  will  be  Coyote  who  will  bring  news  of  the  end  of  the 
world  ( nangopanahqndi ,  earth  sky  gone).  And  anciently  it  was 
Coyote  who  warned  the  people  that  the  Water  Serpent  in  the 
falls  was  about  to  vomit  a  flood  upon  them.534 

These  statements  or  references  are  somewhat  obscure,  but 
they  are  of  particular  interest  as  perhaps  pointing,  if  indirectly, 
to  the  guardian  spirit  cult  of  the  Plains  of  which  there  is  some 
specific  knowledge  at  San  Juan  as  well  as  at  Taos.  A  middle- 
aged  San  Juan  man  said  that  when  he  was  a  child  an  Apache 
had  sung  to  his  father  the  song  the  Apache  had  learned  from  the 
animal  oh%.  Hunting  in  the  mountains  the  Apache  heard  sing¬ 
ing  and  when  he  approached  he  found  somebody  lying  down 
with  his  arms  crossed  above  his  head.  That  was  ohy,,  and 
Apache  do  not  eat  ohy,  “because  they  are  people.” 

POSEYEMU 

San  Juan 

In  Mexican,  Poseyemu  is  called  Montezuma.535  Every  seven 
years536  he  sends  the  pinon  nuts  to  his  children.  “Maybe 
Poseyemu  is  the  Santa  Claus  who  brings  lots  of  things.” 

This  from  a  woman.  According  to  the  San  Juan  folk-tale 
better  known  to  the  men,  Poseyemu  was  conceived  through  a 
pinon  nut.  Opa'ochutse,  World  man,  threw  a  nut  into  the 
mouth  of  the  girl  who  was  despised  of  her  people.  The  people 


633  Seep.  138.  Compare DeHuff, 85. 

634  See  p.  303. 

635  As  is  Poshaiani  of  the  Keres.  For  Poshaiani  or  Poshean  or  Poshaiyanki 
(Zufii),  see  Parsons,  11, 262-3.  For  Montezuma,  at  Cochiti,  see  Dumarest,  228-231; 
and  at  Jemez,  Parsons,  3, 13,  n.6. 

636  At  Jemez  there  is  the  same  belief  about  pinon  being  fruitful  every  seven 
years.  At  Isleta,  it  is  so  every  five  years. 
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wonder  from  whom  the  girl  got  her  son,  and  the  boys  jeer  at 
him,  calling  him  No-Names.  After  he  has  become  a  deer  hunter 
he  meets  his  noble-looking  father,  who  gives  him  fine  attire, 
befeathered  quiver  and  bow,  and  arrows,  and  the  name  of 
Posew'e  hi  posey emu,  Dew637  kickball  dew  falls,  and  predicts 
that  he  is  to  become  father  to  all  the  Indians,  their  ruler.538  The 
youth  returns  to  amaze  the  old  men  with  his  talk,  “his  hard 
words,  his  good  words.”  He  predicts  the  coming  of  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  from  the  south  and  of  the  white  people  from  the  north. 
He  makes  the  clothes  they  are  going  to  import,  and  a  buggy 
with  elk  for  horses.  Then  he  drives  to  a  neighboring  town 
where  they  are  dancing  kachina,  but,  alarmed  by  the  stranger, 
proceed  to  hide  away  the  kachina  dancers  in  the  kiva  and  to 
act  as  if  nothing  were  going  on  (just  as  they  would  today). 
Posew'e  hi  poseyemu  predicts  that  thus  they  will  continue  to 
dance  “below,”  and  that  in  numbers  they  would  not  increase. 
He  said  that  some  time  he  was  going  to  come  back  and  then  all 
the  white  people  and  the  Mexicans  would  have  to  leave.  He 
went  south,  and  when  he  was  to  return  was  not  known. 

In  a  so-called  Taos  version  of  the  tale  given  by  the  same 
narrator  the  girl  gives  birth  to  her  baby  while  she  is  gathering 
pinon.  The  deserted  baby  is  brought  up  by  a  coyote  family. 
Later  when  he  is  recovered  and  brought  back  to  Taos,  he  be¬ 
comes  a  prophet  of  weather  and  flood  and  war.  He  foretells 
the  death  of  a  townsman  in  a  raid;  it  happens  as  he  says,  and 
the  kindred  of  the  man  killed  impute  the  death  to  the  prophet 
whom  they  call  a  witch  and  kill. 


*37  por  pose’e’  as  light  rain  or  mist  or  scalp,  see  p.  138. 

638  “Poseyemu  is  our  god,”  said  Benina  of  Namb6,  and  in  her  lore  Poseyemu 
competes  with  the  Catholic  god.  See  pp.  306-307. 


COMPARATIVE  DISCUSSION 


As  already  stated  in  several  connections,  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  Tewa  social  classification  is  the  moiety  and  for  social 
organization  the  most  significant  habit  of  mind,  the  tendency 
to  dichotomize.  Borrowed  features  are  fitted  into  the  dual  pat¬ 
tern  and  we  may  even  surmise  that  features  in  neighboring 
cultures  that  are  not  readily  adjusted  to  the  pattern  are  not 
readily  or  whole-heartedly  borrowed — clanship  for  example. 
Clanship  is  an  inert  form  in  Tewa  life.  There  is  nothing  vital 
in  it,  it  has  no  functions  nor  does  it  in  any  way  vitalize  other 
social  expressions.  Nor  have  we  found  any  survivals  to  indicate 
that  the  principle  of  clanship  had  a  sometime  more  vigorous 
life.  As  the  clan  does  not  occur  at  Taos  and  Picuris,  occurs  but 
is  lifeless  also  at  Jemez,  occurs  only  in  a  pseudo-form  at  Isleta, 
is  more  vigorous  among  the  Western  Keres  than  among  the 
Eastern,  and  is  in  full  vigor  and  blossom  at  Zuni  and  among  the 
Hopi, — in  view  of  this  distribution  must  we  not  infer  that  Tewa 
clanship  is  not  a  decadent,  but  a  marginal  or  undeveloped  trait? 
Western  clanship  is  closely  associated  with  house  ownership  by 
women  and  with  the  descent  of  ceremonial  property  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  maternal  family.  House  ownership  in  the  northern 
pueblos  tends  to  be  male.  Between  the  Hopi  house  ownership 
system  and  that  of  Taos  there  is  a  great  contrast  in  practice 
and  theory,  with  the  territorial  gap  between  filled  in  by  the 
practice  and  theory  of  the  other  pueblos  in  house  ownership  in  a 
way  curiously  corresponding  to  their  distribution  of  clanship 
practice  and  theory.  Among  the  Tewa  about  two-thirds  of  the 
houses — perhaps  more — are  owned  by  men  and  what  theory 
there  is  on  the  subject  favors  male  proprietorship.  In  the  West, 
ceremonial  property  is  associated  with  the  house  as  well  as  with 
the  clan  or  its  subdivision,  the  maternal  family.  Care  of  the 
fetiches  in  the  house  is  incumbent  upon  the  senior  woman  of 
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the  household.  She  must  know  how  to  “feed”  them,  to  look 
after  them,  just  as  her  brother  or  son  must  know  their  rituals 
completely,  which  knowledge  is  of  the  essence  of  chieftaincy. 
In  the  East,  towards  the  North,  ceremonial  property  is  less  and 
less  associated  with  the  house,  the  ritual  functions  of  women 
decrease,  ceremonial  office  is  filled  less  and  less  by  descent,  the 
societies  are  recruited  by  dedication  at  birth,  by  vow  in  sickness, 
by  trapping  through  trespass,  all  methods  familiar  in  the  West 
too,  but  of  subordinate  import.  Among  the  Tewa  these  re¬ 
cruiting  methods  for  ceremonial  organization  preclude  any  prin¬ 
ciple  not  only  of  maternal  descent,  but  of  paternal,  except  in  a 
general  way  in  connection  with  the  Town  chieftaincies.  The 
moieties  are  based  on  paternal  descent  and  their  chiefs,  who  are 
the  Town  chiefs,  the  Summer  Men  and  the  Winter  Men,  are 
appointed  within  the  moiety,  but  not  within  a  paternal  family. 
The  tendency  towards  patriliny  in  the  North  has  not  developed 
a  paternal  family  corresponding  to  the  maternal  family  of  the 
matrilineal  West.  The  most  it  has  done  is  to  give  the  clans 
borrowed  by  the  Tewa  a  patrilineal  cast,  erratically  at  that. 

Other  features  in  the  social  organization  besides  clanship 
have  been  borrowed,  from  the  South  I  surmise,  by  the  Tewa, 
namely  the  kwirano  society  which  at  Nambe,  at  least,  is  said 
definitely  to  derive  from  Cochiti,  and  the  curing  societies,  re¬ 
lated  by  their  names  of  Fire  and  Flint  to  the  two  most  wide¬ 
spread  curing  groups  of  the  Keres,  and  using  familiar  Keresan 
ritual  and  ideology.  These  organizations,  by  the  way,  also  show 
some  traces  of  subjection  to  the  dualizing  partiality  of  the  Tewa, 
the  kwirano  in  their  association  with  the  kossa,  and  the  restric¬ 
tion  of  the  doctors  to  two  groups.  Among  the  Keres  and  at 
Zuni  the  curing  societies  are  manifold. 

Another  borrowing  by  the  Tewa — the  kachina  cult  or  rather 
some  of  its  more  conspicuous  expressions  such  as  mask  and 
prayer-stick.  Again  the  western  pueblos  are  a  centre  of  distri¬ 
bution,  for  mask  dances  and  ceremonials,  and  for  elaborate 
prayer-stick  rituals,  all  of  which  diminish  in  significance  until  in 
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Taos  we  find  prayer  feathers,  but  no  prayer-sticks,  and  the  use 
of  masks,  of  a  very  crude  type  at  that,  only  by  the  Clown  society. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  kachina  cult  among  the  Tewa  is  frag¬ 
mentary,  but  there  is  little  doubt  from  what  we  have  learned 
that  with  one  exception  it  is  entirely  Keresan  in  character,  only 
less  elaborate.  The  exception,  as  one  might  have  guessed,  is  in 
describing  certain  kachina  as  belonging  to  the  Summer  people, 
and  others,  as  those  of  the  Winter  people.  Something  analogous 
to  this  classification  is  seen  among  the  Eastern  Keres  when  their 
dance  groups  are  associated  with  their  twofold  kiva  system, 
which  is  a  reflex,  I  think,  of  Tewa  moiety  influence. 

And  now,  in  connection  with  the  kachina  cult,  I  cannot 
forebear  indulging  in  some  reconstructive  speculation,  which 
has  been  much  fortified  by  impressions  got  from  the  Tewa,  on 
the  hypothesis  that  the  cult  has  been  built  up  on  an  accultura¬ 
tion  between  native  ideology  of  spirit  rain  makers  or  chiefs  and 
the  practices  of  warrior-like  burlesquers  of  the  Plains  Indian 
type  of  military  society,539  between  these  pre-Spanish  elements 
and  Catholic  saint  ideology  and  rituals,  including  dancing,  and 
Spanish  burlesque  and  religious  drama.  Let  me  show  some  of 
the  evidence,  dwelling  in  particular  on  the  Tewan.  Kachina 
and  saints  are  alike  the  dead,  sending  rain,  bestowing  blessings, 
more  particularly  fertility,  in  crops  and  offspring,  making  cures. 
They  have  once  lived  among  men,  and  some  day  there  will  be  a 
second  coming.  To  their  images  or  representations  (saints’ 
figures,  kachina  dolls,  kachina  masks)  even  now  they  return. 
They  expect  offerings.  They  entertain  vows.  They  confer  per¬ 
sonal  names.  Fasting  and  continence  are  expected  of  those 
they  are  to  possess,  whether  padre  or  “fathers”  in  retreat  or 
kachina  dancers.  Kachina  dancing  may  be  with  or  without 
mask.  The  dances  without  mask  are  very  much  like  the  dances 
in  honor  of  the  Saint.  Among  the  Tewa  and  at  Isleta,  kachina 

639  Black  Eyes  of  Taos,  Tewa  kossa,  Jemez  tabosh  and  tsunta  tabosh,  Keres, 
koshare,  Isleta  Black  Eyes  and  Red  Eyes,  Zuni  ne’wekwe,  Hopi  Singers  and  wowb- 

chimtu. 
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dances  without  mask  are  particularly  notable.  And  here,  too, 
as  well  as  among  the  Eastern  Keres,  dancing  in  church  has  been 
in  vogue.  Burlesque  devils  and  giants  in  masks  are  a  character 
of  Spanish  saint  day  dancing  (there  are  other  maskers  too)540 
and  at  Alcalde  we  have  noted  in  the  Mexican  performance  of 
matachina  the  presence  of  the  Grandfather  and  Grandmother, 
abuelo  and  abuela.  These  figures  appear  by  the  same  name  with 
but  little  change  in  the  Tewa  towns  and  at  Cochi ti,  in  their 
matachina.  At  San  Juan  other  abuelos  or  tsabiyu  appear  at  the 
Turtle  dance,  a  maskless  kachina  dance.  These  tsabiyu  show 
in  mask  and  general  array  a  step  towards  the  kachina  type  and 
impersonators  are  by  moiety  and  hold  office  for  life.  At  Isleta 
the  Grandfathers  (te’en),  wear  the  only  masks  the  Isletans 


640  This  from  Alar6,  Balearics:  On  the  day  of  the  Assumption — August  15 — 
and  the  day  following,  that  of  the  patron  of  the  village,  dancers  take  the  chief  part. 
Six  men  or  boys  in  fantastic  white  costumes  decked  out  with  many  colored  ribbons 
at  the  elbows,  shoulders  and  knees,  and  caps  trimmed  with  flowers,  and  about  as 
many  other  boys  or  men  dressed  as  girls,  who  hold  in  one  hand  a  fan,  in  the  other  a 
handkerchief,  form  in  procession.  There  are  two  demonios,  clad  in  rough  hemp 
stuff,  stained  with  wine  or  of  wine  color  spotted  all  over  with  grey  spots.  These 
devils  wear  masks,  and  on  their  heads  is  a  hood  with  the  ears  and  horns  of  the  ox, 
a  long  tail  with  bells  at  its  end  wagging  about  behind.  Their  feet  are  naked.  One 
heads  the  procession,  with  a  pole  eight  feet  long,  the  flower  stem  of  an  aloe,  with 
which  he  clears  the  way  and  drives  off  the  too  curious  or  too  irreverent.  His 
companion  brings  up  the  rear  with  a  like  pole.  Behind  the  devil  leader  come  the 
musicians,  a  drummer,  who  also  plays  a  flute,  and  a  tambourine  player.  Then  the 
dancers,  the  cosiers . The  tabernacle  of  the  Virgin  is  borne  out,  the  devils  open¬ 

ing  the  way,  springing  about,  a  target  for  the  biscuits  and  sweets  the  children  throw 

at  them . Every  square  of  the  village  is  visited  in  turn,  and  danced  in,  the  final 

dance  about  the  Virgin  at  the  altar . Young  men  send  sweets  to  the  girls  in  the 

houses  by  the  cosiers  who  caper  as  they  go . In  the  evening  the  cosiers  go  to 

girls  houses  and  escort  them  to  the  church,  giving  them  holy  water . Dance 

in  front  of  altar . Races  in  general,  and  by  cosiers . In  conclusion  the 

cosiers  dance  before  the  most  important  and  generous  houses  which  the  two  demons 

enter  for  donations  of  food  or  money . At  Felanitx  five  giant  masks  figure. 

(Chamberlin,  109-112). 

In  reading  this  account  I  cannot  help  recalling  my  early  impressions  of  koko 
awia,  the  Spirits  come,  or  “shalako”  at  Zuni  as  a  Christmastide  celebration.  Now, 
after  impressions  from  the  Eastern  pueblos,  I  could  reconstruct  in  a  measure  what 
happened  at  Zuni.  But  that  does  not  belong  here. 
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use.641  The  Isletan  Grandfathers  form  a  ceremonial  group,  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Town  chief,  with  four  regular  impersonators 
from  one  moiety,  four  from  the  other.  These  Grandfathers 
come  out  to  play  for  one  of  the  maskless  kachina  dances.542  I 
hazard  the  suggestion  that  the  cotton-mask  wearing  gumeyosh- 
koyewishi5i3-koyiMsi  of  the  western  Keres,  of  Zuni  and  of  the 

Hopi,  are  derived  from  the  abuelos. 

The  tsabiyu  of  the  Tewa  is  a  mountain  cave  dwelling,  child 
cannibalistic  bugaboo.  The  same  being  by  the  same  name  is 
found  at  Taos,  Isleta,  and  among  the  Keres,  where  he  is  still 
called  Grandfather  and  thought  of  as  half  Mexican  and  half 
Pueblo.  This  is  the  atoshle  (an  obsolete  term  for  Grandfather) 
of  Zuni,  but  now  Grandfather  is  an  out-and-out  kachina,  as  is 
his  Hopi  homologue,  suyuku.  If  abuelo  can  develop  into  a 
kachina,  may  not  other  kachina  have  had  their  prototypes  in 
Mexican  horned  demons  and  giants,  the  shalako ,  the  sayalia , 
chakwena?  As  an  illustration  of  how  readily  a  fetichistic  char¬ 
acter  may  be  given  a  mask,  indubitably  Spanish,544  turn  to  the 
bull  impersonation  at  the  Pecos  saint  day  performance  at 
Jemez,  where  the  “bull”  wears  prayer-feathers  and  is  meal- 
besprinkled. 

Line  kachina  dancers  as  well  as  side-line  dancers  are  paral¬ 
leled  in  such  a  Mexican  dance  as  the  matachina  with  their 
masks  or  pseudo-masks,  their  sticks,  their  male  impersonations 
of  female  parts,  their  attendant  burlesquers.  The  religious- 
historical  dramas  of  the  Spanish  would  obviously  be  far  less 

641  The  only  masks  known  at  Taos  belong  to  the  clown  group.  One  is  lost,  the 
other  is  guarded  as  a  precious  fetich,  and  not  worn  in  public. 

642  For  another  maskless  kachina  dance  the  clowns  are  called  k  yapio  ( kossa , 

ko  share). 

643  Note  the  Adam  and  Eve  incest  story  of  the  origin  of  the  koyemshi,  the  a- 
klashi  or  old  ones;  note  the  fact  that  their  magic  power  over  the  people  is  due  to  their 
possession  of  bits  from  people’s  footprints,  a  European  notion,  and  that  their  power 
in  general  is  of  a  witch-like  kind,  in  particular  that  one  of  their  sanctions  is  being 
kicked  by  a  horse. 

544  See  Chamberlin,  111-112,  for  the  horse  mask.  A  horse  mask  appears  at 
San  Domingo  and  I  have  heard  of  one  figuring  at  Santa  Clara. 
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readily  reproduced  by  the  Indians,  their  own  myth  elements 
would  be  their  dramatic  elements,  such  as  the  disappearance  of 
the  Corn  maidens  (Zuni,  molawia),  or  the  advent  of  new  clans 
(Hopi  Flute  ceremony) ;  but  just  as  the  Pueblo  novelistic  folk¬ 
tales  show  general  Spanish  influence,  so,  I  surmise,  may  the 
dramatic  ceremonials  of  the  western  pueblos.  The  coming  and 
going  kachina  ceremonials  of  the  western  pueblos  may  have 
been  suggested  by  Advent,  by  All  Souls  and  All  Saints  and  even 
by  Lent,  and  the  fire-making  drama  of  the  advent  of  Shulawitsi 
(Zuni,  Laguna,  Acoma)  possibly  finds  a  prototype  in  the  fires 
of  the  Navidad,  fires  lit  by  Tewa  as  well  as  by  Mexicans. 

But  before  I  began  this  speculation  on  the  kachina  cult  I 
stated  that  the  cult  had  been  borrowed  by  the  Tewa,  from  the 
Keres,  borrowed,  I  should  have  said,  in  its  efflorescent  latter- 
day  form.  This  is,  I  think,  what  happened:  the  beginnings  of 
the  acculturation  between  Pueblo  and  Spanish  I  have  been 
analyzing  took  place  in  the  eastern  pueblos  as  well  as  in  the 
western,  or  at  least  at  Zuni.  In  the  East,  assimilation  did  not 
develop  beyond  a  certain  point:  with  the  continuous  presence 
of  the  Catholic  missions,  and  an  increasing  number  of  Mexican 
neighbors,  Catholic  ideology  and  Catholic  rituals  held  their  own 
distinctively;  whereas  at  Zuni  the  European  influence  was  com¬ 
paratively  slight,  so  that  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  even 
the  mission  lapsed.  Catholic  theory  and  practice  were  taken 
over  into  the  native  life  and  made  over  much  more  thoroughly 
than  in  the  East.  From  Zuni  the  assimilated  product  spread, 
to  the  Hopi,  to  the  East.  In  other  words,  we  find  in  the  East 
two  layers  of  acculturation,  so  to  speak,  in  ceremoniology  as  in 
folk-lore,546  the  older,  Eastern  layer,  and  the  layer  from  the 
West,  of  which  the  mask  cult  is  the  most  notable  part. 


546  Parsons,  4,  4. 


APPENDIX 

FOLK-TALES  FROM  NAMB&546 

How  the  Blue  Corn  Girls  Escape  Flood  and  Found  Nambe 
Owewehambaiyo  at  Nambe  hiiochute’e  (green  corn  kiva)  lived 
hiitsimbukwiyo  (Shrivelled  corn  old  woman),  uruto  sendo, 
(Crook  prayer-stick  old  man),  and  their  daughters,  kqntsanyo- 
anyo,  Blue  corn  girls.  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  used  to  make 
cigarettes.  He  would  go  to  work  every  day  at  sqwqkehinde 
(sandstone,  neck,  pointed)647  to  make  cigarettes.  This  he  did 
all  the  time.  One  day  an  old  Cloud  man,  uxo  sendo,  came 
around.  He  looked  about  and  walked  like  a  Cloud  man.  When 
Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  saw  him,  uxo  sendo  called,  Ho!  ho! 
ho!  like  the  kossa.  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  said,  “What  are 
you  doing  around  here?  What  news  have  you?  He  kept  on 
walking.  He  moved  around  a  cedar  and  came  out  as  sawqd f648 
(sandstone  pointed).  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  got  mad.  He 
said,  “I  was  not  after  you,  sawqd j,  I  was  after  uxo  sendo  .”  He 
got  a  cigarette  and  threw  it  at  the  bird  and  missed  it,  and  he 
kept  on  throwing  his  cigarettes,  and  then  one  fell  on  the  bird 
and  he  turned  to  uxo  sendo.  He  said,  uEhe  eh£,  uruto  sendo , 
and  he  whipped  him  with  his  yucca  blades.  “Why  are  you  so 
angry?  What  news  have  you?”  said  Crook  prayer-stick  old 
man.  “Yes,  I  have  some  news.  They  sent  me  from  the  big  lake 
to  bring  some  news.  The  news  is  for  you  to  get  ready.  You 
must  tell  all  your  pueblo  that  the  world  is  going  to  be  full  of 
water  in  four  days.  [He  meant  four  years.]  You  must  tell  all 
the  people  to  get  ready  to  wear  all  their  good  clothes.  Now  you 
must  be  watching.”  [Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  was  the  Sum- 

648  These  tales  were  recorded  after  my  general  collection  of ^Tewa  tales  was  in 
proof. 

647  See  Harrington,  2, 374. 

848  Unidentified  bird. 
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mer  Man.]  “On  the  fourth  day  the  beams  will  have  leaves; 
everything  will  be  green.”  Then  the  Summer  Man  watched,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  nothing  happened.  “I  guess  he  meant  years,” 
he  said.  So  he  watched  one  year  pass,  then  the  second,  then  the 
third,  and  the  beams  began  to  leaf  out.  On  the  fourth  year  all  the 
beams  had  leaves.  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  and  Shrivelled 
Corn  old  woman  told  their  two  girls  to  bathe  themselves  at 
night  and  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  put  a  little  jar  to  boil  on 
the  fire,  and  into  it  she  put  two  little  plants.  She  brought  in  a 
big  clay  jar  and  poured  water  from  the  little  jar  into  it  and  the 
tub  filled  half  way  up  with  water.  Then  she  called  her  daughters, 
Blue  Corn  girls,  and  bathed  first  one  and  then  the  other.  She 
told  them  to  put  on  their  wrapped  moccasins549  and  their  koapoa * 
(native  dress)  and  blanket  ( tsehga )  and  their  turquoise  earrings 
and  their  red  beads  and  their  tsehta  (white  shell).  She  brought 
out  a  great  basket  in  which  they  both  could  stand  and  she  stood 
them  in  it.  Their  hair  was  fastened  behind  their  ears  ( betsiri ) . 
Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  took  out  her  bowl  of  medicine  and 
her  eyisqwe  (abalone  shell  blue).  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man 
and  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  each  brought  out  their  tur¬ 
quoise  seat550  ( kunycp  puwere),  and  sat  down  by  the  basket. 
Each  had  their  eagle  feathers  in  their  right  hand,  and  in  their 
left,  their  rattle.  First  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  put  her 
feathers  into  the  medicine  water  and  sprinkled  the  girls  and 
then  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  did  the  same.  Then  they 
shook  their  rattles  and  started  at  wari 551  to  sing: 

h^e  n^ts^Jna  tamu  ^  opaochu  tsipohpenu552naiq 
there  it  is  al-  dawn  coming  universe  green  tsipohpenu  we  two 
ready 
coming 


549  Puyeanto\  deerskin  shoes  or  wrapped  moccasins,  in  distinction  to  anto'se’ 
(shoes  narrow  or  boots  of  the  northern  type). 

550  A  seat  of  turquoise  was  possessed  by  the  Summer  Man  of  Namb6,  and  a  seat 
of  mica  by  the^Winter  Man,  ku’atsa,  stone  shining.  Wind  is  said  to  have  a  seat  of 
the  kind  of  white  stone  of  which  beads  are  made.  (Parsons,  4 ,  97). 

651  Morning  Star  rise. 

552  kas  g0ne  £0  tsipohpenu ”  is  said  of  one  at  death. 
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diwoatuye 
take  us  both  into  life 

At  the  first  song  they  rose  in  their  basket  so  high  (indicating 
four  feet).  Then  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  and  Shrivelled 
Corn  old  woman  sprinkled  their  medicine  water,  shook  their 
rattles,  and  sang  again.  The  Blue  Corn  girls  rose  above  the  roof 
of  the  house.  At  the  third  song,  they  rose  still  higher;  at  the 
fourth  song,  the  foam  of  the  water  that  was  flooding  the  earth 
pushed  them  up  into  opamakore,  the  sky,  where  there  was  a 
place  like  this. 

“Now,  sister,  where  shall  we  go?”  said  the  younger  to  the 
older.  The  older  saw  a  little  house  and  smoke  coming  out. 
“Sister,  somebody  is  living  there.”  It  was  akwiasaya  (Spider 
woman  grandmother),  and  she  had  a  son  who  was  out  trapping 
blue  jays  (seh).  So  the  Blue  Corn  girls  went  to  the  house,  and 
grandmother  Spider  woman  was  sitting  by  the  fire-place  alone. 
She  said,  “Tsqngitsamu.  Yes,  Blue  Corn  girls,  you  are  the 
daughters  of  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  and  Crook  prayer- 
stick  old  man.  Come  in  and  sit  down.”  The  Blue  Corn  girls 
asked,  “Where  is  our  brother?”  “Your  brother  is  out  trapping 
birds.”  (Spider  woman  and  Spider  boy  {aw®  enu)  called  the 
jays  Navaho  and  they  were  afraid  of  them.)  She  had  a  very 
little  pot  boiling  by  the  fire  place  and  in  it  a  little  bird.  Spider 
woman  asked  if  they  were  hungry.  “Yes,  we  have  been  travel¬ 
ling  since  wari .”  Spider  woman  brought  out  a  pile  of  blue  and 
white  and  red  wafer-bread  and  from  the  little  pot  she  poured 
out  the  soup  and  bird  and  their  bowls  filled  up  and  they  ate  and 
they  did  not  finish  the  stew.  After  they  finished  eating,  they 
asked  her  for  blue  corn  and  Spider  woman  brought  out  two 
baskets  of  corn.  They  shelled  it.  They  said,  “Mother,  we  are 
going  to  grind  before  our  brother  comes  home.”  So  they  started 
to  grind  and  before  Spider  boy  came  they  finished,  and  Spider 
woman  was  very  happy.  Spider  boy  came  and  called,  “Saiya, 
hcgtoge ,  Grandmother,  here  goes!”  She  held  out  her  blanket  and 
he  threw  down  all  his  blue  jays.  She  took  her  pategeenu ,  poker 
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boy,  and  whipped  all  the  blue  jays.  The  Corn  girls  said, 
Spider  woman,  do  not  do  that!  These  are  po’kauo  (wild  crea¬ 
tures).”  Then  Spider  woman  and  Spider  boy  became  tseoke 
(face,  ?  hard  i.e.,  scalp-dancers).  The  Blue  Corn  girls  cried 
because  Spider  woman  and  Spider  boy  became  tseoke.  And  they 
picked  up  the  birds,  they  were  not  afraid  of  them,  and  cooked 
them  and  ate  them.  But  Spider  woman  and  Spider  boy  would 
not  eat  them.  Next  day  the  Blue  Corn  girls  said  to  Spider  boy, 
Today  you  take  us,  brother,  to  hunt  birds.”  And  they  went 
along  with  him.  After  they  put  up  the  traps,  they  sat  down. 
After  a  while  some  anyoe 553  came  around  and  were  caught. 
Spider  boy  was  happy  picking  them  up,  and  he  set  up  the  traps 
again.  Next  came  the  koiye  (red- throated  birds,  coming  in  the 
snow).  He  put  up  the  traps  again.  “Here  they  come  again! 
Here  they  come  again!  Be  quiet,  my  sisters,  be  quiet!”  Then 
the  blue  jays  came.  And  he  cried  and  hid  himself.  “No, 
brother  Spider  boy,  these  are  not  Navaho,  these  are  jays.”  The 
Blue  Corn  girls  went  and  picked  up  the  birds.  Spider  boy 
would  not  come  close  to  them  because  they  had  the  blue  jays. 
When  they  got  up  on  top  of  the  house,  he  called.  Spider  woman 
came  running  and  held  up  her  blanket  and  he  dropped  down 
his  birds.  She  was  very  happy  over  Spider  boy’s  birds.  Then 
Blue  Corn  girls  dropped  down  the  blue  jays  and  Spider  woman 
went  and  hid  herself,  first  in  one  corner,  then  in  another.  The 
Blue  Corn  girls  came  down.  “Do  not  hide,  our  mother  Spider 
woman,  they  are  not  Navaho,  they  are  blue  jays.  They  wont 
hurt  you.”  Spider  woman  got  her  poker  and  hit  them.  The 
Blue  Corn  girls  ate  them,  and  Spider  woman  and  Spider  boy  ate 
the  other  birds.  The  Blue  Corn  girls  stayed  on  for  four  more 
days.  They  ground  all  kinds  of  flour  for  Spider  woman  and 
Spider  boy.  Spider  boy  made  moccasins  for  them,  both  kinds 
of  moccasins.  They  kept  on  grinding — blue  corn,  white,  and 
red.  After  four  days  they  said,  “Spider  Grandmother,  we  are 


653  ’Ofty’e.  Henderson  and  Harrington,  46.  “Perhaps  a  species  of  black  bird.” 
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thinking  of  going  to  our  house.  We  want  to  see  our  mother, 
Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman,  and  our  father,  Crook  prayer-stick 
old  man,  and  all  our  relations.”  They  turned  their  back  and 
took  from  their  dress  some  meal  and  tobacco,  to  give  Spider 
woman  to  take  them  down.  They  said,  “Here  is  the  cigarette 
(pocgsa)  and  meal.  We  want  to  go  and  see  our  parents. ”  Spider 
woman  took  the  cigarette  and  meal  into  her  little  room,  where 
she  had  her  medicine  lake  [bowl].  She  brought  out  a  little 
acorn.  She  told  Spider  boy  to  go  around  to  every  house — this 
was  a  Spider  pueblo— to  ask  for  spider  threads  from  each  house 
and  to  make  a  big  ball  of  them.  Spider  boy  went  all  around  the 
houses  and  in  his  hand  he  took  some  corn  meal  and  tobacco 
and  at  each  house  he  gave  a  pinch  and  asked  for  spider  threads. 
Spider  woman  said  to  the  Blue  Corn  girls,  “Now,  my  girls,  if 
you  are  ready,  let’s  go.”  And  they  went  to  the  same  place  they 
had  come  up  through  (< opakere ).  Spider  woman  said,  “Can  you 
see  there  at  Nambe  kunochutu ’  nangtsipupinge  (sand  navel 
middle)  kukaiye  sendo 554  (stone  spirit  old  man)?  There  are  your 
mother  and  father  and  all  your  relatives  ( matytowa ).  Just  see! 
I  am  going  to  take  you  down,  but  be  careful  and  don’t  you  look 
up !  If  one  of  you  looks  up,  the  thread  will  part  and  you  will  fall 
down.”  Spider  woman  had  much  pinan,  and  the  Blue  Corn 
girls  got  into  the  acorn  cup  and  stood  with  their  arms  around 
each  other  so  as  not  to  fall.  Spider  woman  began  to  pray  and 
let  them  down  and  down  and  down  until  the  younger  one  said, 
“Sister,  look  up  at  grandmother.”  Spider  woman  said,  “Grand¬ 
children,  don’t  you  look  up!  If  you  look  up,  I  will  drop  you 
down.”  “No,  no,  no,  grandmother,  we  won’t  look  up  again.” 
She  dropped  them  to  where  their  people  were.  They  took  them 
up  in  their  hands  and  wept,  saying,  “This  is  my  mother,  this  is 
my  father,  these  are  my  relations.”  They  picked  up  the  stones 
and  wept.  Then  the  Blue  Corn  girls  dug  a  hole  and  in  it  put 
their  mother  and  father  and  relations  and  on  top  they  put 


654  The  flat  stone  shrine  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza. 
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kukaiye  sendo.  Then  they  ordered  the  pueblo  as  it  should  be, 
they  put  the  houses  there  and  the  kiva.  They  had  lots  of 
pinang.  Next  day  at  dawn  in  every  house  women  were  grinding 
and  singing.  A  little  later  smoke  came  out  from  the  houses  and 
the  people  began  to  visit  and  to  say  good  morning.  The  men 
were  coming  from  the  hills  where  they  had  gone  to  feed  their 
gods  and  from  the  river  where  they  had  gone  to  bathe.  The 

whole  pueblo  was  alive  and  happy . We  Nambe  people  are 

the  children  of  the  Blue  Corn  girls. 

The  Envious  Corn  Girls 555 

Owewehgbayo,  long  ago  it  happened,  at556  kuochete’e ,  corn 
green  building,  they  lived,  kqtsanyoanyq  (corn  blue  girls),  kq- 
tseyeanyq  (corn  yellow  girls),557  kqtitwianyq  (corn  all  colors  girls). 
Kontsaianyq  (corn  white  girls)  were  always  grinding.  Blue 
Corn  girls  and  Yellow  Corn  girls  and  All  Colors  Corn  girls  came 
together  and  talked  about  asking  White  Corn  girls  to  grind  with 
them.  White  Corn  girls558  were  married  to  Tininipowienu, 
Olivella  flower  boy.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  All 
Colors  Corn  girls  were  jealous  of  White  Corn  girls.  They  wanted 
their  husband.  White  Corn  girls  did  not  want  to  go  to  grind  at 
their  house.  They  told  them  they  had  their  own  grinding- 
stones.  The  others  tried  to  make  White  Corn  girls  come.  They 
said,  “We  could  not  make  them  come  to  grind,  but  we  will 
invite  them  to  come  to  get  water  at  pots  dip  okwime 559  (water 


655  Told  by  a  San  Juan  man,  with  Nambe  interpreter. 

656  Sounded  by  Nambe  interpreter  as  h%. 

657  Tscggi  means  the  same.  In  spite  of  the  order  for  the  Corn  girls  followed  in 
the  tale,  the  narrator  knew  that  All  Colors  or  Speckled  Corn  girls  belonged  above, 
to  the  zenith. 

658  Here  the  interpreter  slipped  into  the  singular  which  she  used  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  story.  She  insisted,  however,  that  there  were  always  two  girls.  There 
being  no  dual  number  in  English,  no  doubt  the  singular  is  easier  to  manage 
than  the  plural.  Until  the  final  incidents  of  the  story  where  the  plot  itself  seems  to 
require  the  singular  I  am  keeping  to  the  plural. 

659  On  the  north  side  of  San  Juan,  one  of  the  sacrosanct  springs  giving  water  for 
medicine  and  pigments. 
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white  lake).  Their  father  was  uruto  sendo  (Crook  prayer-stick 
old  man)  and  their  mother  was  kiitsimbukwiyo  (Shrivelled  corn 
old  woman).  They  said,  “I  don’t  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  you,  my  children.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  All 
Colors  Corn  girls  are  coming  every  day  to  your  house.”  They 
said  to  their  mother  that  the  girls  were  just  coming  to  see  them, 
they  did  not  intend  any  thing  bad.  So  then  their  mother  said 
again,  “If  you  do  not  want  to  tell  us,  it  is  your  fault.  But  we 
think  they  are  trying  to  do  something  to  you.”  White  Corn 
girls  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  their  mother.  So  the  old 
woman  went  back  to  her  own  house  and  left  the  White  Corn 
girls  in  their  house.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  All 
Colors  Corn  girls  were  just  watching  for  the  old  woman  to  leave 
the  White  Corn  girls’  house.  Then  each  picked  up  her  water 
jar.  They  said,  “We  will  see  how  we  can  make  them  go  for 
water.”  They  went  to  their  house.  They  left  their  water  jars 
by  the  house  and  went  in.  They  told  them,  “We  came  to  invite 
you  to  go  for  water  with  us.  We  have  been  inviting  you  to  grind 
with  us,  and  you  would  not  go.  Now  we  want  you  to  go  with 
us  for  water,  and  be  our  sisters.”  They  persuaded  them  and 
they  said,  “Yes,  we  will  go  with  you.”  So  they  took  their  water 
jars.  They  all  went  together  to  get  water  at  White  Water  lake. 
When  they  got  there,  the  other  girls  told  the  White  Corn  girls 
to  fill  their  jars  first.  But  they  told  the  others  they  were  not 
willing  to  fill  first.  White  Corn  girls  said,  “You  invited  us  to 
come.  Blue  Corn  girls,  you  are  the  oldest,  next  Yellow  Corn 
girls,  next  Speckled  Corn  girls,  and  we  are  the  youngest.”  The 
girls  were  going  to  push  the  White  Corn  girls  into  the  lake  if 
they  had  filled  their  jars  first.  So  White  Corn  girls  said,  “If  you 
do  not  fill  your  jars  first,  we  are  going  home.”  Then  the  Blue 
Corn  girls  took  hold  of  their  blankets  and  said,  “Come  back! 
We  will  fill  ours  first  and  we  will  go  home  together.”  So  Blue 
Corn  girls  filled  their  jars  first;  then  Yellow  Corn  girls  filled 
theirs;  then  Speckled  Corn  girls,  theirs;  and  last  White  Corn 
girls,  theirs.  After  they  got  their  jars  filled  White  Corn  girls 
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were  going  to  start.  The  others  said,  “Let  us  stay  here  and 
talk.”  So  the  White  Corn  girls  put  down  their  jars.  The  others 
said,  “You  see  we  do  not  want  to  beat  you  badly.  So  let  us 
grind  tomorrow  early  in  the  morning.  Blue  Corn  girls  will 
grind  blue  corn  and  Yellow  Corn  girls  will  grind  yellow  corn  and 
Speckled  Corn  girls  will  grind  speckled  corn  and  you  will  grind 
white  corn,  and  whoever  grinds  the  best  corn  will  live  with 
Olivella  flower  boy.”  White  Corn  girls  said,  “We  know  you 
have  been  inviting  us  to  grind  corn  with  you  for  a  long  time,  but 
we  did  not  know  what  you  intended  by  it.  We  are  the  youngest 
of  you  all,  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  grind  as  much  as  you. 
Still  we  may  as  well  say  yes.”  Then  they  were  all  very  glad  and 
they  took  their  jars  and  went  back  home.  White  Corn  girls 
went  into  their  house  with  their  jars  and  the  other  girls  went  to 
where  they  lived  all  together.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn 
girls,  All  Colors  Corn  girls  were  glad,  and  took  out  their  corn. 
They  said,  We  are  sure  they  can  not  grind  as  much  as  we,  so  we 
shall  take  away  their  husband.”  White  Corn  girls  got  out  some 
white  corn  and  got  ready  their  basket.  As  they  were  getting 
ready,  their  mother  came  in  and  said,  “What  has  happened  to 
you,  my  children?  Neither  this  morning  nor  this  evening  have 
you  been  in  to  see  us.  I  guess  Blue  Corn  girls  have  persuaded 
you  into  something.  You  are  getting  ready  this  corn.”  “No, 
we  are  going  to  make  hgboa.”560  Their  mother  said,  “You 
never  tell  me  the  truth.  If  something  happens  it  will  be  up  to 
you.”  “No,  they  did  not  make  us  believe  anything.”  It  became 
late  and  White  Corn  girls  made  ready  to  go  to  bed.  But  Blue 
Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls  and  Speckled  Corn  girls  were 
making  fun  and  waiting  for  wari  to  come  (Morning  Star  rise). 
When  dawn  came  they— Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls, 
Speckled  Corn  girls— went  to  get  White  Corn  girls  at  their 
house.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls 
had  four  grinding-stones.  When  they  came  to  their  house  they 


680  Ceremonial  meal  which  is  coarsely  ground. 
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said,  “Now  each  will  take  one  stone  to  grind.  Whoever  finishes 
first  and  grinds  the  finest  flour  will  get  Olivella  flower  boy.” 
White  Corn  girls  said,  “All  right.  We  said  already  it  would  be 
all  right,  so  we  have  to  do  what  you  say.”  Then  they  started  to 
grind.  They  went  into  the  grinding-room.  There  they  stood  in 
a  row  behind  the  stones.  They  counted  one,  two,  three,  four, 
and  they  all  started  to  grind.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls, 
Speckled  Corn  girls  said,  “We  are  going  to  roll  up  our  sleeves. 
Why  don’t  you  roll  up  yours?”  they  said  to  White  Corn  girls. 
“No.  We  are  just  going  to  keep  on  grinding.”  They  went  on 
grinding.  The  flour  of  the  Blue  Corn  girls  was  not  ground  as 
finely  as  that  of  the  White  Corn  girls.  They  came  and  saw  it 
was  more  finely  ground  and  they  tried  to  grind  more  finely. 
When  they  had  ground  half  of  their  basket,  White  Corn  girls 
said,  “Let  us  stop  and  have  a  little  lunch.  Maybe  by  that  time 
The  day  of  the  Lord  (?)  will  come’.”  They  wanted  the  White 
Corn  girls  to  go  into  another  room  to  eat.  But  they  did  not  want 
to  go  in.  “Do  not  be  afraid  to  go  in!”  They  went  into  the  other 
room.  Blue  Corn  girls  said,  “Keep  on  eating,  we  are  going  out 
to  fix  our  grinding-stones.”  When  they  went  out  they  changed 
the  fine  flour  of  White  Corn  girls  into  flour  less  fine.  Blue  Corn 
girls  told  Yellow  Corn  girls  and  Speckled  Corn  girls  not  to  ask 
any  question.  But  they  asked  what  they  were  doing.  So  Blue 
Corn  girls  said,  “We  went  out  to  mix  White  Corn  girls’  flour 
with  ours.  Do  not  ask  questions.”  White  Corn  girls  knew  what 
they  were  doing  to  them.  White  Corn  girls  had  pinq,  so  their 
flour  came  back  to  their  grinding-stones.  Blue  Corn  girls, 
Yellow  Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls  did  not  know  why  White 
Corn  girls  were  grinding  so  fine.  “You  are  the  smallest  and  your 
stone  is  the  best.”  So  White  Corn  girls  said,  “If  you  think  our 
stones  are  the  best,  we  will  take  your  stones.  Then  White 
Corn  girls  took  other  stones,  and  kept  on  grinding  and  their 
flour  was  still  the  finest.  When  the  day  of  the  Lord  came,  White 
Corn  girls’  corn  was  the  finest  and  they  were  first  to  finish.  Each 
girl  brought  in  her  cloth  and  tied  in  it  the  basket  of  flour.  They 
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put  their  baskets  in  a  row  on  the  floor.  Blue  Corn  girls  told 
them,  “Now  we  are  through  with  our  flour.  We  shall  be  the 
first  to  go  to  Olivella  flower  boy  and  then,  if  our  flour  is  the 
finest,  we  shall  marry  him.  So  we  are  going  to  dress  in  our  best 
clothes.”  They  went  into  their  room  and  put  on  their  best 
dresses,  their  blue  blankets  (tsega)  and  their  boots.  They  ar¬ 
ranged  their  hair  in  two  braids  and  put  on  turquoise  earrings 
and  their  red  hard  beads  (kwaapike) .  They  went  to  Olivella 
flower  boy’s  house,  and  Olivella  flower  boy  was  working  at 
making  tsega.  They  said  to  him,  “Scgngi  hamu  ,”  He  said, 
“Very  well.”  Blue  Corn  girls  said,  “Now,  Olivella  flower  boy, 
we  have  come  here  with  our  baskets  of  blue  flour  to  know  if  you 
like  our  flour  and  wish  to  have  it  and  be  our  husband.”  Olivella 
flower  boy  said  to  them,  “When  did  you  have  your  corn  ready?” 
“Yesterday.”  “And  when  did  you  grind  it?”  “At  morning 
star  rise  ( nawari ).”  “If  you  had  your  corn  ready  yester¬ 
day  and  you  ground  it  this  morning,  I  think  I  will  not  be 
your  husband.”  Blue  Corn  girls  did  not  say  anything.  They 
were  angry  and  they  took  their  basket  and  went  back  to  their 
house.  As  soon  as  they  came,  the  girls  asked  what  had  happened. 
Blue  Corn  girls  said,  “Olivella  flower  boy  said  we  were  too  slow, 
and  we  might  not  feed  him  in  time.”  They  told  Yellow  Corn 
girls,  “Now  it  is  your  turn  to  go.”  They  were  ready,  dressed  in 
their  nice  clothes.  They  took  their  baskets  and  went,  and  they 
put  on  yellow  blankets  and  went  to  Olivella  flower  boy’s  house. 
They  said,  “Good  morning,  Olivella  flower  boy.”  Olivella 
flower  boy  said,  “Good  morning,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  walk  in!” 
So  they  stepped  in  and  said,  “Here  we  have  brought  you  our 
yellow  flour.  See  how  you  like  it.  If  you  like  it,  you  will  be  our 
man.”  “Bring  your  basket  near  to  me.”  He  took  a  pinch  of  it. 
He  said,  “Your  flour  is  not  fine  enough.  While  I  am  eating 
your  flour,  I  might  starve.  I  will  not  marry  you.”  They  got 
mad  and  picked  up  their  baskets  and  went  out.  When  they  got 
to  the  girls’  house,  they  asked  them  what  had  happened.  Yellow 
Corn  girls  started  to  cry.  They  told  Speckled  Corn  girls  to  get 
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ready.  They  put  on  their  best  dresses  and  boots,  their  blankets 
of  all  colors,  and  their  red  hard  beads,  and  went  to  Olivella  flower 
boy’s  house.  “Good  morning,  Olivella  flower  boy.”  “Good 
morning,  Speckled  Corn  girls.  Come  in!”  Speckled  Corn  girls 
said,  “Here  we  have  brought  our  flour  of  all  colors.  If  you  like 
it,  you  will  be  our  husband.”  “Well,  untie  your  flour.”  He  got  a 
pinch  of  it.  It  was  not  fine.  “If  your  flour  were  finer,  maybe  I 
would  be  your  husband.  But  now  while  I  am  drinking  your 
corn  meal  (qga),  I  might  not  be  working  on  my  blanket.  So  I 
will  not  marry  you.”  So  they  went  back  to  the  girls’  house,  very 
angry,  too.  They  told  the  girls  what  had  happened.  The  White 
Corn  girls  got  ready.  Blue  Corn  girls  and  Speckled  Corn  girls 
told  White  Corn  girls  they  would  let  them  have  their  turquoise 
earrings  and  red  hard  beads  and  dresses  and  boots.  “No,”  they 
said,  “we  have  our  own  things.”  So  they  put  on  their  own  white 
dresses  and  their  white  blankets  and  boots  and  earrings  and  beads. 
Then  they  went  to  Olivella  flower  boy’s  house.  As  they  walked 
in,  Olivella  flower  boy  was  working  on  a  white  blanket  like  the 
ones  they  were  wearing.  White  Corn  girls  said, “Good  morning, 
Olivella  flower  boy.  Here  we  have  brought  this  flour.  If  you 
like  it,  we  will  be  your  wives.”  “All  right,  unwrap  your  flour.” 
They  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  He  got  a  pinch  of  it.  It 
was  fine.  “This  is  the  kind  of  flour  that  women  grind.  So  you 
will  be  my  wives”,  he  said.  “When  we  feed  you  with  this  flour 
then  you  will  go  and  get  deer,”  they  said.  “Yes.  You  are  my 
wives  now.  All  that  is  in  this  house  is  yours.  Now  you  are  my 
wives.  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls 
are  going  to  be  meaner  than  ever  to  you;  but  you  must  not 
listen  to  them.”  After  he  was  married  to  the  White  Corn  girls 
he  stopped  making  blankets  andwent  to  the  mountains  for  deer. 
Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls  were 
watching  for  the  time  he  was  going  out  to  leave  the  White  Corn 
girls  alone.  When  he  went,  they  said,  “Now  let  us  go  to  their 
house  and  make  them  believe  something  to  bring  them  here  to 
our  house  and  turn  them  into  a  coyote.  If  she  is  lucky  she  will 
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find  something  to  eat,  if  not,  she  will  starve  to  death.5'  So  they 
went  to  the  White  Corn  girls5  house.  They  came  in  and  said, 
Good  morning,  our  sisters.  We  have  not  seen  you  since  you 
went  with  your  flour.55  “Yes.  We  have  got  married  and  we 
have  not  gone  out  because  we  are  working.55  “We  have  come  to 
ask  you  to  come  to  our  house  and  play  ponabe  (shinny).55  “We 
have  to  wait  for  our  husband  to  come,  sometimes  he  comes 
before  dinner  and  sometimes  later.55  “We  will  help  you  cook 
the  dinner.55  So  they  said,  “We  will  go  and  play  and  come  back' 
and  cook.55  They  went  to  Blue  Corn  girls5  house.  White  Corn 
girls  did  not  have  a  stick,  so  Blue  Corn  girls  went  in  and  brought 
out  four  sticks  and  the  one  that  was  not  very  good  they  handed 
to  the  White  Corn  girls.  Blue  Corn  girls  went  in  and  from  under 
the  beams  they  took  out  a  ball.  They  said,  “Whoever  goes 
round  the  house  four  times  will  win.55  Then  White  Corn  girls 
went  around  the  house  first  and  the  other  girls  got  mad  with 
them  and  said,  “You  beat  us  in  everything.  This  is  going  to  be 
the  last  game  we  are  going  to  play.55  They  put  out  a  pe'tembe 
(half-circle  like  a  rainbow).  They  said,  “We  are  going  to  jump 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  We  are  going  to  turn  into  something 
when  we  jump.  When  we  jump  back  again,  we  will  return  to  a 
person  again.55  They  said  when  they  jumped  over  the  pe'tembe 
they  would  be  turned  to  an  ear  of  corn  and,  on  jumping  back,  to 
a  person.  Blue  Corn  girls  were  the  first  to  jump  and  they  turned 
to  an  ear  of  blue  corn;  they  jumped  back  and  became  girls 
again.  Yellow  Corn  girls  did  the  same  way — turned  to  corn, 
and  turned  back  to  girls — and  Speckled  Corn  girls  did  the  same 
way,  turned  to  corn,  and  back  to  girls.  Then  it  was  the  turn  of 
White  Corn  girls.  They  stood  them  there  to  jump.  “Do  not  be 
afraid.  Do  as  we  did.55  They  jumped  and  turned  into  an  ear  of 
white  corn,  mother  corn;561  when  they  jumped  back  they  turned 
into  a  coyote.  The  other  girls  laughed  and  said,  “That  is  what 


561  Yiaktin,  mother  corn,  the  fully  kerneled  ear  which  is  used  as  guardian  for  a 
baby. 
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we  wanted.  Now  you  have  to  go  to  the  mountains.  If  you  are 
lucky,  you  will  find  something  to  eat.”  They  called  all  the  dogs 
and  they  chased  her  up  to  the  mountains.  That  is  what  we 
were  wishing  for  you,”  they  said.  The  little  coyote  tried  to  go 
to  the  mountains,  but  she  did  not  know  where  to  go.  She  ran 
beyond  the  dogs  a  little  way.  In  the  evening  Olivella  flower 
boy  was  coming  with  a  big  deer  from  the  mountains.  The  little 
coyote  ran  up  to  him  and  rubbed  her  head  against  him  and  the 
tears  were  running  down  her  face.  Olivella  flower  boy  said  to 
himself,  “This  little  coyote  does  not  look  like  a  coyote,  but  like  a 
person.”  And  the  little  coyote  followed  Olivella  flower  boy. 
When  they  came  near  to  the  pueblo,  the  dogs  drove  the  little 
coyote  back  to  the  mountains.  Uroto  sendo  had  a  trap  up  in 
the  mountains.  The  little  coyote  was  following  a  big  coyote  and 
she  fell  into  the  pit  trap.  Uroto  sendo  did  not  go  to  his  trap  for 
two  or  three  days.  Olivella  flower  boy  went  to  his  house  and 
he  did  not  find  his  wives.  He  went  to  their  mother’s  house  and 
did  not  find  them.  When  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls, 
Speckled  Corn  girls  saw  him  coming  with  a  deer,  they  picked 
up  their  jars  to  go  for  water.  As  they  were  passing  his  house 
they  made  fun  and  said,  “He  did  not  want  us,  now  he  will  have 
a  hard  time  without  a  wife  with  nobody  to  feed  him.”  Olivella 
flower  boy  felt  so  sad  he  forgot  about  hunting,  and  just  felt  like 
sleeping  day  and  night.  White  Corn  girls’  father  and  mother 
said  to  Olivella  flower  boy,  “For  a  long  time  we  were  telling 
White  Corn  girls  not  to  believe  in  those  girls;  it  was  their  own 
fault  if  they  believed.  Now  they  have  done  something  to  them. 
Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  had  more  pinq  than  White  Corn 
girls.  She  said  to  Olivella  flower  boy,  “Don’t  worry!  We  will 
see  how  we  can  get  them  back.”  So  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman 
went  to  the  house  of  the  Corn  girls  and  asked  them  if  they 
had  seen  White  Corn  girls.  They  said,  “Since  they  married 
we  have  not  seen  them.  We  do  not  know  where  they  are. 
Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  said,  “You  said  you  did  not  see 
where  White  Corn  girl  went  to.  From  tonight  we  are  going 
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to  work  pinq  and  we  shall  see  if  White  Corn  girls  went  away 
of  their  own  accord  or  if  you  sent  them  away.  You  are  the 
Mothers  of  the  people,  you  are  not  the  ones  to  treat  anybody 
wrongly.”  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  went  to  her  house  and 
she  got  ready  for  pinq.  She  got  ready  her  basket  of  meal  and 
she  and  Uroto  sendo  bathed.  At  night  they  made  a  circle  of 
corn  meal,662  she  brought  an  eagle  feather  and  put  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle,  and  both  fed  the  corn  meal  to  the  eagle 
feather  and  prayed.  As  she  prayed  the  feather  began  to  stand 
up.  They  sprinkled  water  from  the  medicine  bowl.  They 
said  to  the  Eagle,  “Now,  our  Eagle  man!”  The  feather  began 
to  turn  into  a  little  eagle  and  the  eagle  began  to  shake  his 
wings.  They  kept  feeding  the  eagle.  “Now,  our  man  eagle, 
we  want  you  to  help  us.  You  are  the  only  one  who  goes  every¬ 
where  in  the  world.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  find  out  where 
the  White  Corn  girls  are.”664  Then  Eagle  began  to  fly  up  to  the 
roof.  Then  they  let  him  out.  First  he  flew  to  the  north,  to  the 
end  of  the  world  looking  for  the  White  Corn  girls.  He  could 
not  find  them.  The  old  man  and  old  woman  kept  on  pray¬ 
ing.  Eagle  came  back  and  said  he  could  not  find  them.  Then 
he  went  to  the  west  side,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  He  could 
not  find  them.  He  came  back  and  said  he  could  not  find 
them.  They  told  him  to  go  to  the  south  side.  He  went,  he 
could  not  find  them.  He  came  back  to  the  circle  of  corn  meal 
and  they  fed  him,  and  as  he  seemed  tired  they  sprinkled 
him  with  water.  Then  he  flew  to  the  east  side  and  saw  that 
coyote  in  the  trap  where  she  had  been  starving.  She  could 
hardly  stand.  Eagle  man  said  to  her,  “What  are  you  doing 
here?  You  never  listened  to  your  father  and  mother.  That’s 
why  this  happened  to  you.  Maybe  through  the  help  of  your 
mother,  you  will  get  back  to  be  as  you  were.  We  will  try  our 
best.”  So  Eagle  man  flew  down  to  the  old  woman’s  house 


662  Such  a  meal  circle  figures  on  Isleta  altars. 

e64  Cf .  the  Zuni  tale  of  sending  birds  to  look,  for  the  lost  Corn  girls  (Parsons 
16:  392.) 
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and  brought  news  that  he  had  found  the  girls,  as  a  coyote  in 
a  trap  and  almost  starving.  The  old  man  boiled  some  medicine 
plant  to  wash  her,  and  made  her  a  person  again.  The  old  man 
went  to  his  trap  and  found  the  little  coyote  and  brought  her 
back.  And  they  made  their  pinq  again,  made  their  meal  circle 
again,  and  their  bowl  of  medicine  water.  They  placed  the 
little  coyote  in  the  middle  of  the  circle.  They  sat  there,  they 
said,  “Let  us  do  our  pinq,  and  see  if  we  can  turn  our  daugh¬ 
ter  into  a  person  again.  Our  pinq  is  to  do  it  four  times.”  She 
poured  from  the  shell,  on  the  head  of  the  coyote,  and  the  skin 
cracked.  The  old  man  poured,  and  the  skin  cracked  to  the 
shoulders.  “Haman\  hamanl  asihimu,  we  are  lucky!”  The 
old  woman  poured,  and  the  skin  cracked  to  below  the  knees. 
The  old  man  poured  and  the  skin  came  off  the  feet,  and  she 
was  sitting  in  the  circle,  almost  starved  to  death.  They  got  their 
eagle  feather  and  sprinkled  medicine  water  in  her  mouth  and 
on  her  breast  and  all  over  her.  White  Corn  girl  was  a  pretty 
girl  before,  but  now  she  was  an  even  prettier  girl  than  she  was 
before.665  They  said  to  her,  “Now,  our  daughter,  White  Corn 
girl,  now  you  must  listen!  Do  not  be  persuaded  by  Blue 
Corn  girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls,  any  more. 
You  are  the  one  to  make  them  believe.  First  we  are  going  to 
take  you  to  your  husband’s  house.  He  has  given  up  hunting 
or  working,  he  is  just  lying  down  day  and  night.  You  must 
listen.  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little  looking-glass  and  a  grass 
brush  ( tapu ).  Just  as  soon  as  they  see  you,  they  will  come  for 
you  to  get  water  with  them.  You  must  go  with  them.  When 
they  come,  say,  ‘Yes,  I  will  go.’  Put  the  looking-glass  and  the 
brush  on  the  outside  of  your  dress.”  So  they  took  her  to  her 
husband.  They  climbed  on  top  of  the  house.  “You  stay  up 
here.  We  will  be  the  first  to  tell  Olivella  flower  boy  that  we 
have  found  you.”  When  they  went  down,  they  said,  “How 
are  you,  our  son?”  He  lay  without  fire,  looking  thin  and  sad, 


665  This  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  a  form  of  description  in  Hispanic  tales. 
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just  thinking  of  his  wife.  “I  am  glad,”  he  said.  “I  thought  I 
was  never  going  to  see  my  wife  again.  Come  down!”  he  said. 
She  put  her  boots  down  on  the  ladder.  He  said  to  her,  “S$- 
In  this  way  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man  and  Shrivelled 
Corn  old  woman  brought  White  Corn  girl  back  to  Olivella 
flower  boy.  They  told  her  never  to  listen  to  the  Blue  Corn 
girls,  Yellow  Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls,  any  more.  “As 
soon  as  they  see  you  on  top  of  the  house,  they  will  come  and 
ask  you  to  go  and  get  water,  and  you  go  with  them  and  carry 
the  looking-glass  and  brush.”  When  they  came  they  said, 
“Where  have  you  been  so  long?  We  have  not  seen  you.  We 
have  come  to  ask  you  to  get  water.”  “Yes.  Wait!  I  will  get 
my  shawl  and  my  water  jar.  I  have  been  here  all  the  time,  but  I 
did  not  go  out  of  my  house,”  she  said.  They  went  with  their 
jars  and  they  got  to  Witch  Water  lake.  As  White  Corn  girl 
bent  down  to  fill  her  jar  first,  the  looking-glass  and  brush 
showed  out.  “Where  did  you  get  those  pretty  things?”  they 
asked.  “Give  them  to  me!”  “No,  they  are  mine.  I  can  not 
give  them  to  you.”  “Yes,  let  me  have  it,”  said  Blue  Corn 
girl.  So  she  gave  them  to  her  and  Blue  Corn  girl  looked  into 
the  glass  and  brushed  her  hair.  And  so  did  Yellow  Corn  girl 
and  Speckled  Corn  girl  and  each  turned  into  a  snake — Blue 
Corn  girl  into  a  blue  snake,  Yellow  Corn  girl  into  a  yellow 
snake,  and  Speckled  Corn  girl  into  a  mottled566  snake.  “Now 
I  will  see  if  you  have  pinq  such  as  I  have,  and  if  some  one  will 
turn  you  back  into  a  person  as  they  did  to  me;  if  not,  you 
will  be  rolling  about  in  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  country.”  So 
White  Corn  girl  got  her  jar  and  came  home,  and  left  those 
snakes  there.  When  White  Corn  girl  returned  to  her  house  she 
told  Shrivelled  Corn  old  woman  and  Crook  prayer-stick  old  man 
they  must  make  pinq  again  to  make  Blue  Corn  girls,  Yellow 
Corn  girls,  Speckled  Corn  girls,  good  again,  to  be  the  Mothers 
for  the  whole  world  again . That  is  how  we  know  the 


666  Or  pengtywi  nanda,  with  black  and  white  spots. 
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snakes  are  mean,  because  they  came  from  the  corn  when  the 
corn  was  mean . 

Hawaagamba  hehqdimipo ,  that  is  what  happened  long  ago. 

Tesuque  Variant 

They  were  living  at  K’tjyemoye  owinge,  White  Corn  girl, 
Blue  Corn  girl,  Yellow  Corn  girl,  Red  Corn  girl,  Sweet  Corn 
girl  (Pininianyo).567  Olivella  Flower  used  to  weave  blankets 
and  belts.  In  the  day  time  he  would  not  come  out,  only  by 
night.  All  the  girls  gathered  together  in  one  house  to  grind 
meal  to  take  to  Olivella  Flower,  all  except  Sweet  Corn  girl. 
She  was  a  poor  girl  and  did  not  go  with  the  other  girls.  They 
said  they  would  not  take  her  flour.  Blue  Corn  girl  finished 
grinding  first  and  carried  her  flour  to  Olivella  Flower,  but  he 
would  not  take  it.  They  told  Yellow  Corn  girl  to  carry  him 
her  flour.  He  would  not  take  it.  Red  Corn  girl  went;  he  would 
not  take  her  flour.  Then  White  Corn  girl  went;  he  would  not 
take  her  flour.  Sweet  Corn  girl  saw  the  other  girls  carrying 
their  flour  to  Olivella  Flower.  So  she  began  to  grind,  and  the 
bees  came  and  dropped  their  honey  into  the  meal.  She  carried 
the  flour  to  Olivella  Flower.  He  tasted  it,  and  it  was  very 
sweet.  He  gave  it  to  his  mother  and  father  to  taste.  It  was 
sweet.  They  said  to  Sweet  Corn  girl,  “You  stay  here  now.” 
So  she  stayed  with  them,  and  those  other  girls  were  angry  with 
her. 


Posewa  Sendo  is  mean  to  the  Corn  Girls 

The  Blue  Corn  girls  were  in  their  corn  field.  They  heard 
somebody  singing.  “Sister,  I  wonder  who  is  singing  a  very 
pretty  song?”  Posewa  sendo  was  coming  nearer.  He  started 
to  sing  again,  a  very  pretty  song.  “Won’t  you  sing  it  again?” 
they  asked  him.  “No,  not  unless  you  pay  me.”  “What  shall 


667  In  another  connection  Black  Corn  girl  was  mentioned  as  living  below,  and 
Speckled  Corn  girl  as  living  in  the  middle  ( pinge ).  There  was  uncertainty  about  her 
who  lived  in  the  zenith. 
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we  pay  you?”  “A  whole  corn  hill”  They  agreed,  and  he  sang 
again.  Sing  again,  they  said.  “Not  unless  you  pay  me  your 
wheat  field.”  They  agreed,  and  he  sang.  They  said,  “Sing  it 
again.”  “Not  unless  you  pay  me.”  “What  shall  we  pay  you?” 
“Your  bean  patch.”  So  he  kept  dancing  and  singing  along  the 
ditch.  This  last  time  when  he  sang  the  song,  they  got  it. 
“This  we  will  use  to  grind  our  corn  by,”  they  said.  Then 
Posewa  sendo  whistled,  calling  rabbits  and  jack-rabbits  and 
grasshoppers.  They  all  came  and  they  ate  up  all  the  crops 
from  the  fields.  The  Blue  Corn  girls  cried.  “Now  we  do  not 
know  how  we  shall  live.  We  are  very  poor.”  Then  they  went 
to  get  clay  to  make  pottery.  They  sold  their  pottery  and  in 
this  way  they  got  a  living. 

The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Believe  in  the  Cloud  People 

Long  ago  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in  the  oxuwa  said,  “If 
I  were  oxuwa ,  nobody  would  stop  me  from  raining.”  The  oxuwa 
heard  him  say  this.  When  he  was  out  in  his  field,  he  saw  a 
little  cloud  in  the  sky,  out  of  it  came  lightning.  It  shocked 
him,  but  it  did  not  kill  him.  Then  Yellow  Cloud  man  came  to 
get  him  and  carried  him  up  to  Tsikomo.  Yellow  Cloud  man 
said  to  him,  “Stand  up  here,  until  I  call  you.”  There  came 
in  lots  of  oxuwa.  The  oxuwa  asked  him,  “Did  you  say,  'Since  I 
am  woman-man,  nobody  would  stop  me  from  raining,  if  I 
were  oxuwa?”’  “Yes.  I  am  woman-man,  I  said  it.”  They 
brought  out  a  rainbow,  they  opened  a  little  door  to  the  north. 
He  was  in  the  midst  of  the  oxuwa.  He  heard  thunder.  It 
started  to  blow  hard.  (Witches  make  wind  to  stop  the  rain.) 
They  blew  the  rainbow  into  pieces.  Wind  shook  the  man 
back  and  forth.  He  was  in  rags,  blown  hard  by  Wind.  So  they 
said,  “If  you  are  woman-man,  why  don’t  you  stop  the  wind 
now?  We  have  a  hard  time,  when  bad  people  do  not  let  us 
rain.”  They  took  him  into  their  house  again.  They  brought 
out  the  rainbow  again.  Then  they  stood  him  behind  the 
oxuwa  and  he  made  the  rain  come.  They  kept  him  there  for 
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a  day.  When  they  were  going  to  bring  him  back  to  where 
Lightning  hit  him,  they  asked  him,  “Do  you  see  that  skin 
lying  there?”  “Yes.”  He  was  afraid  of  it.  It  was  his  own 
skin.  “You  need  not  be  afraid,  that  is  your  own  skin.”  They 
pushed  him  into  it.  Then  he  came  back  to  life.  They  said, 
“You  did  not  believe.  Now  when  you  go  back,  tell  the  peo¬ 
ple  about  it  so  they  won’t  disbelieve  like  you.  Let  the  Summer 
Man  and  Winter  Man  know  what  happened  to  you  with  the 
Cloud  man.”  So  he  told  them  all  about  it,568  and  to  tell  the 
rest  of  the  people  not  to  disbelieve  like  him.  That  is  why  the 
people  are  afraid  of  the  Cloud  people,  to  say  anything  against 
them,  even  if  they  do  not  believe  in  them. 

The  Man  Who  Did  Not  Believe  in  the  Return  of  the  Dead 

One  time  at  Nambe  there  was  a  man  who  said  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  dead  came  on  All  Souls  Day.  On  that  day  he 
went  out  with  the  others  to  give  them  food.568a  After  they  had 
thrown  the  food  and  heard  noises  behind  them,  the  boy  looked 
behind.  He  saw  great  numbers  of  people  wearing  blankets,  as 
when  they  are  buried.  He  heard  them  saying,  “They  gave  us 
this  and  that  and  that.”  They  were  very  happy. 

When  the  boy  got  home  he  felt  bad.  That  night  he  fell 
sick.  The  next  day  he  died.  The  dead  took  him. 

The  Mask  that  Stuck 569 

When  my  eldest  sister  was  born570  [about  sixty  years  ago] 
when  the  summer  oxuwah  were  coming  outside,  as  they  used  to 
do,  during  Lent,571  an  oxuwah  man  went  into  a  house  near  the 


668  Including,  as  was  said  later,  the  visit  he  paid  with  the  oxuwa  to  Sand  lake, 
the  lake  of  emergence  to  which  the  dead  return. 

668a  See  p.  236. 

669  Compare  Parsons,  4, 16-18. 

670  This  tale  of  the  mask  sticking  to  the  face  of  one  violating  taboo  is  given  at 
Zuni  also  as  an  historical  tale. 

671  The  padre  used  to  leave  the  pueblo  for  he  knew  the  Indians  were  going  to  do 
something. 
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conventu.  The  kossa  found  him  with  a  woman,  his  hiye  (mask) 
on  the  ground.  Kossa  put  it  back  on  him,  and  took  him  back 

into  the  plaza  to  dance . When  they  all  went  into  the  hills 

and  the  kossa  tried  to  take  off  this  man’s  mask,  he  could  not 
take  if  off,  the  mask  had  become  his  face.  He  had  become 
oxuwah,  while  he  was  still  living.  .  .  .  They  asked  him  what 
lake  he  wanted  to  go  into.  He  said  moapokwinge,  sheet  light¬ 
ning  lake  (to  the  southeast).  So  all  the  chiefs  took  him  there; 
Summer  Man  and  Winter  Man  went  with  bundles  of  feather 
and  meal,  and  they  fed  that  lake.  The  bundle  went  down  right 
away.  (When  the  bundle  goes  down  right  away,  it  is  good 
luck;  the  people  in  the  lake  are  taking  it.)572  They  cried  and 
prayed;  they  counted  four  times — wemu ,  wegin,  powi,  yonen , 
and  they  pushed  him  in,  and  he  went  right  down  into  the  lake. 
And  thus  he  became  Oxuwah  tseyi ,  Yellow  Cloud  man. 

The  Towae  Shoot  Water  Serpent 

Powcgnyo  was  living  at  pochi^huge ,  the  waterfall  on  the 
Nambe  Creek.573  Coyote  was  calling.  Pikc§  went  out  and  fed 
him  corn  meal.  Coyote  said  that  Powcgnyo  was  about  to  send  a 
flood  from  pochi^huge.  They  took  feathers  and  cigarettes  and 
meal  to  the  towae  for  help.  Then  the  two  towae  painted  them¬ 
selves  red  and  went  and  shot  Powcgnyo  just  as  he  was  about  to 
vomit  the  flood. 

Powcgnyo  lives  still  in  stone  near  pochv^buge. 

The  Outside  Chief  Who  Did  Not  Believe  in  the  Bear  Men 

One  time  at  Nambe  there  was  a  man  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  Bear  men.  He  thought  the  Bear  man  carried  what  he  sucked 
out  in  his  bear  paw.  This  man  became  akonotoyo  (Outside 
chief).  When  they  are  curing,  two  akonotoyo  are  sent  to  watch 
the  Bear  men,  to  see  if  they  go  into  a  lake,  or  into  the  sky. 
Two  Bears  took  the  Outside  chief  to  samaiyo  pokwinge.  Then 


672  The  same  notion  is  found  at  Isleta,  probably  elsewhere. 

673  Cf .  Harrington,  2,  346.  pocht(,  water  dies. 
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the  Bears  jumped  into  the  lake.  They  stayed  a  long  time.  Then 
one  Bear  came  out,  and  told  the  Outside  chief  to  follow.  He 
went  behind  the  church;  the  Outside  chief  followed  him.  “My 
haima57*  is  going  ahead,”  he  said  to  the  Outside  chief.  He  went 
to  the  middle  of  the  plaza.  A  real  bear  came  out  from  nang- 
tsipupinge  (the  stone  shrine)  and  went  to  the  east.  (It  was  the 
Bear  left  behind  in  the  lake.)  Out  from  the  nangtsipupinge 
came  the  man  bear  and  the  real  bear  (his  partner).575  There 
were  two  bears  there.  The  doubting  Outside  chief  now  began 
to  believe.  “Perhaps  they  are  really  bear,”  he  said. 

Nambe  Witches 

They  did  not  want  meTo  marry  my  first  husband,  because, 
said  my  mother,  his  mother’s  mother  and  her  sisters  were  bad 
people,576 — all  the  people  were  getting  a  bad  cough,  the  little 
children  were  dying.  So  they  had  to  kill  her  and  her  two  sis¬ 
ters.  They  caught  them. 

One  day  my  husband’s  grandmother  was  making  wafer 
bread.  The  patowa  were  working  that  day.  She  took  them  a 
big  basket  of  wafer  bread  and  a  big  bone.  She  handed  it  to 
the  Outside  chief.  When  they  were  going  to  give  her  medicine 
water,  she  was  gone,  she  did  not  care  for  their  medicine  water. 
When  they  all  sat  down  to  eat,  one  of  the  pufona  had  to  spit 
his  medicine  around  each  basket.  Now  the  dinner  brought  by 
this  lady  began  to  bubble  up.  So  they  found  out  that  she  was 
bad.  Her  dinner  was  the  flesh  of  a  dead  child.  They  put  it  to 
one  side.  When  the  women  came  for  the  baskets,  all  had  been 
made  use  of  except  that  one  basket.  They  handed  her  her 


674  Raima  pufona  is  their  term  of  reference  to  each  other.  The  word  haima  is 
from  the  Cochiti  language  and  means  “helper.” 

676  In  curing  sickness  Bear  doctors  have  to  summon  their  partners,  the  real 
Bears.  When  they  stand  up  to  cure,  they  put  a  plant  into  their  mouth  and  become 
real  Bear.  In  their  medicine  bowl  they  can  see  where  their  partners  have  gone. 
Bear  sendo  will  look  in  and  say,  “ Haima  is  at  Durango  or  California  or  up  in 
makore  (sky)  or  under  ground.”  All  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  duplicate  at  Isleta. 

678  They  were  Mexicans. 
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basket  as  she  had  brought  it.  She  grew  angry  and  took  it  back 
to  her  sisters.  “Now  they  are  afraid  of  us,”  she  said.  “We  will 
do  something  bad  to  them.”  People  were  watching  them. 
(The  Bear  men  know  what  kind  of  thoughts  a  person  has.)577 
This  witch  woman  would  go  to  sawc§kehindebli,  north  of 
Nambe,  and  spend  the  day  and  night  making  little  dolls.  In 
their  stomachs  she  put  the  seeds  of  chili  and  dirt  and  rags,  so 
people  would  cough.  One  time  Outside  chief  followed  their 
tracks.  When  they  started  out  they  went  as  cats  or  dogs.  At 
the  arroyo  they  became  people  again.  The  Outside  chief 
followed  the  tracks  of  the  three  women  and  of  a  man  from 
Tesuque.679  The  Outside  chief  found  them  making  rag  dolls, 
and  putting  weeds  in  their  stomachs.  The  dolls  had  two 
faces,  one  face  to  make  people  sick,  the  other  to  take  them  to 
the  graveyard.  The  witches  were  laughing  and  saying,  “I  will 
put  chili  seeds  in  this  one.”  The  Outside  chief  heard  them. 
He  climbed  on  top  of  the  hill  and  saw  them.  They  had  a  big 
pot.680  (The  place  is  called  chuget^bite ’.)  The  meat  boiling  was 
from  children  they  had  killed.  They  dug  them  out  of  their 
graves.  The  Outside  chief  and  an  old  man  returned  to  the  pue¬ 
blo.  The  next  night  when  it  was  dark,  the  witches  went  to 
chugeiibite.  The  governor  sent  a  lot  of  men  and  caught  them. 
They  brought  them  into  the  pueblo,  to  the  governor’s  house. 
They  tied  them  with  cowhide  rope.  Next  day  they  took  them 
to  the  conventu  and  tied  them.  The  oldest  sister  was  tied  with 
her  hands  behind  her  back.  The  man  was  tied  with  his  hands 
under  his  knees,  a  stick  between.  The  other  woman’s  hands 
were  just  tied  together.  My  husband’s  grandmother,  my 
mother-in-law,  asked  to  have  her  daughter  called,  as  she  was 
dying.  They  did  not  send  for  my  mother-in-law  Payatse.681 


577  This  belief  in  the  second  sight  of  the  shaman  is  held  at  Isleta. 
6™  See  p.  284. 

679  Witchcraft  is  commonly  imputed  to  a  neighboring  town. 

880  Cf.  Harrington,  2,  374. 

681  Shortened  to  Pahtse,  fire  yellow. 
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“For  the  love  of  God  take  this  dusaio  (rosary)  to  Payatse,” 
and  she  handed  it  to  the  Outside  chief.  He  took  it  to  the  po%- 
tuyo  (Summer  Man)  who  got  the  Winter  Man.  They  went  into 
the  house  of  the  Summer  Man.  Between  the  beads  was  a  little 
bag  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  wheat,  corn,  and  a  little  stone,  which 
was  her  bad  heart.  They  ripped  open  the  bag  and  put  it  all 
into  the  fire.  When  all  the  seeds  had  cracked  and  everything 
burned  up  the  woman  died.  Maybe  if  they  had  given  it  to 
her  daughter,  she  would  not  have  died.  But  they  burned  her 
heart.  The  other  woman  and  man  promised  not  to  bring  any 
more  sickness  into  the  pueblo.  But  the  man  was  punished  so 
severely  that  he  died.  They  searched  the  clothes  of  the  other 
women  for  their  bad  hearts  and  they  found  bags  tied  to  the 
strings  of  their  belts.  They  let  the  women  go  to  their  houses, 
but  the  next  day  the  Summer  Man  and  the  Winter  Man  burned 
their  bags  and  hearts,  and  the  women  died . 

My  mother  said  to  me  when  my  husband  died,  “Maybe  he 
was  a  witch.”582 

Posey  emu  and  Hosita *  Hold  a  Trial  of  Magic 

When  they  came  out  of  the  Lake,  ohange  pokwinge ,  Pose- 
yemu  made  two  roads;  on  the  west  side  he  provided  fruits,  on 
the  east  side,  deer  and  buffalo.  He  stopped  at  nantsipupinge. 
Here  our  Lord  (Hosita*)  came  down  and  shook  hands  with 
Poseyemu  and  asked  if  he  was  bringing  his  children.  Poseyemu 
said  yes.  Hosita*  said,  “Let  us  see  who  has  more  people,  you 
or  I,  and  which  one  has  the  more  sustaining  food.”  “Yes,” 
said  Poseyemu.  “My  people  will  not  increase  much.  They 
are  in  a  round  place  in  my  hand  and  they  will  never  drop  out.” 
“Yes,”  said  Hosita*,  “my  people  are  in  both  my  hands,  and  they 
will  keep  dropping  out.”  Poseyemu  said  to  Hosita*,  “Put 
down  your  tables  and  my  people  will  come  in  and  eat.”  Hosita* 


682  a  witch  might  turn  into  an  owl  or  cat  or  dog  to  go  a  long  way  to  kill  some¬ 
body.  Then,  if  somebody  kills  that  witch  animal,  the  sickness  turns  back  to  the 
witch  who  sent  it  and  kills  the  witch. 
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spread  lots  of  tables.  The  Indians  came  in  and  ate  everything 
on  the  tables.  “Now  it  is  your  turn/’  said  Hosita‘.  “My 
custom  is  this  way,”  said  Poseyemu.  He  put  down  stews  and 
breads  in  long  lines  on  the  ground.  Then  all  the  people  came  in 
and  ate.  They  ate  just  a  little  and  yet  had  enough.  “You  have 
more  pinande  ,”  said  Hosita*.  Poseyemu  said  to  Hosita‘, 
“Your  children  will  be  everywhere  so  numerous  they  will  not 
find  enough  places  to  live  in.  They  will  live  wherever  there 
runs  a  little  water.” 
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1.  F.  Dolorita,  W.,  Red  stone,  d., - 

Namb6 

+2.  M. — Aclielita,  W.,  Mountain  eagle,  d. 


- 5.  F.  Onofri  Achelita,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  1908,  aged  52 — 

+6.  M.  Juan  Baptista  Montoya,  W.,  Corn,  d. 


■7.  F. - Achelita,  W.,  Red  stone,  d. - 

+8.  M.  Kijnye  (Turquoise) - ,  d. 

9.  M.  Santano  Achelita,  W.,  Red  stone,  5  [55]  - 
+ 10.  F,  Dolorita  Montoya,  S-W.,  Badger 


3.  F.  Dyiya  pokwj,  W.,  Mountain  eagle,  d 
Mother  lake.  Sister  of  2 

4-4.  M.  Luis  Cata,  S., - d. 

Talui  (Father  Luis) 


11.  M.  Tabiano  [Ostaviano]  Cata,  S.,  Mountain  eagle,  [59] 
4-12.  F.  Manuelita  Tapia, — - - - ,  d. 


4-  L$.  F.  Manuelita  Cruz, - [36] 


- 14.  M.  Pitasio  [Petacio]  Cata,  S.,  Mountain  eagle,  [52] 

4-15.  F.  Lufina  Trohia  [Rufina  Trujillo]  — —  - ,[40] 

- 16.  F.  Cristina  Cata,  S.,  Mountain  eagle,  d. - 

+  17.  M.  Juan  Jcs6  Chave  (z),  S., - ,  [58] 


I 


-18.  M.  Isidro  Achelita,  W.,  Red  stone,  40  [48] - 

+  19.  F.  Cisari  [Cesaria]  Casia,  W., - 40  [38] 

■20.  M. — Montoya,  W.,  Red  stone,  d. 

■21.  F.  — Montoya,  W.,  Red  stone,  d. 

■22.  F.  — Montoya,  W.,  Red  stone,  d. 

-23.  M.  — Montoya,  W.,  Red  stone,  d. 


- 50. 

- 51. 

- 52. 

- 53. 

- 54. 

- 55. 

- 56. 

- 57. 

- 58. 


M. 

F. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 


24.  M.  Antonio  Montoya,  W.,  Red  stone,  35  [43] — 
+25.  F.  Tomasita  Romero,  d.  1918 
Mexican 

•26.  F.  Elisa  Montoya,  W-S.,  Red  stone,  37  [39] - 

+  27.  M.  Juan  Pomaseno  [Pomoceno]  Montoya,  S., 


,  40  [46] 


- 61. 

- 62. 

- 63. 


F. 

M. 


M. 

F. 

F. 


-28.  M.  Juan  Cruz, - ,  Red  stone  [46] - 

+  29.  F.  Dolorita  Trohija  [Trujillo], -  - ,[40] 

■30.  M.  Juan  Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  27  [33] - 

+31.  F.  Emilia  Cata,  S-W. - ,  [27] 


[Ascencionita] 

•32.  F.  Sensionita  Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  32  [29] - 

+33.  M.  [F.  W.  Hennessy]  White  man  of  Washington 


64-69. 


- 70. 

M. 

- 71. 

M. 

- 72. 

M. 

- 73. 

M. 

- 74. 

M. 

- 75. 

M. 

- 76. 

M. 

- 77. 

F. 

34.  M. - Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

•35.  M.  - Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

[Aniceto] 

—36.  M.  Nisetto  Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  28  [25] 

-37.  M.  Heronymo  [Geronimo]  Archelita,  W.,  Badger,  27  [23] 
-38.  M.  Santiago  Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  26  [18] 

-39.  F.  Antonita  Achelita,  W.,  Badger,  16  [15] 

40.  M.  Luis  Cata,  S., - ,  [19] 

41.  F.  Emilia  Cata,  S.,  * - ,  [1] 


42^7. 


Reyes  Achelita,  W., - [24] 

Rosanita  Achelita,  W., -  [22] 

- Achelita,  W., - ,  d. 

- Achelita,  W., - ,  d. 

- Achelita,  W.,- - ,  d. 

- Achelita,  W., - ,  d. 

Jose  Domingo  Achelita,  W., - ,  13 

Kw^wi,  W., - ,  d. 

Senon,  W., - ,  1. 

Carlina  [Carolina]  Montoya,  W.  -  ,  6  [7| 

Juan  Batista,  W. - ,  d.  at  2  mos. 

Oloxo  [Eulogio]  Montoya,  S.,  Red  stone,  d.  18,  1922 
Santana  Montoya,  S.,  Red  stone,  15 

Maria  Ohena  Montoya,  S.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  1  yr.  7  mos.. 
1919. 

6  children  all  d. 

Benjamin  Achelita,  W. - 13,  [10] 

[Estavan]  Achelita,  W. - 12,  [9] 

- Achelita  W7., — d,  1918 

Venadito  [Bemardito]  Achelita,  W. - ,  6  [7] 

[Lorenzo]  Achelita,  W. - 4,  [6] 

Toma[s]  Santano,  Achelita  W.  - - ,  3  [1] 

- Santano,  Achelita  W. - ,  d. 

Maria  Juanita,  W.,  Badger,  b.  Sept.  1923 


48.  M.  Agostin  Chave  (z),  S.,  Mountain  eagle,  32  [27] 

49.  F.  - Chave  (z),  S.,  Mountain  eagle 


fancy,  1916 
fancy,  1919 
13,  1921 


is. 


-89.  F.  Tegoria  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  15 

-90.  M.  Elia  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  5 

-91.  F.  Lucaria  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  7 

92.  F.  K’qn^e  (Turquoise),  W.,  Red  stone,  6 

•93.  F.  Tsets’g,  (Yellow  clay),  W.,  Red  stone,  5 

■94.  M.  Luis  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  5  mos.,  1923 


,1920  - - 95.  F.  Rosarita  Disett,  6 

Disett,  d.  1921  - 96.  M.  T(?pe  (Clay  prayer-feather),  5 

— - - 97.  M. - ,  2 

- 98.  M. - ,  1 


4, 1922 


,1909 


aged  4, 1920 


zr,  d. 

o,W.,  Badger,  2  mos. 


1.  M.  Pedro  Montoya,  S.,  Badger,  70- 

4-2.  F.  Ohefia  Cahete,  S., - ,  70 

Santa  Clara 


5.  M.  Ingkanacion  Montoya,  S., - ,[70] - 29.  S., 

4-6.  F.  Filomen[a]  Pohiwa,  S., - ,[60] 


7.  F.  Pasqualita  Montoya,  S., - ,  d. - 

4-8.  M. - Abeita - 

9.  F.  Romasita  Montoya,  S.,  - ,  d.  1910 

aged  50 


•10.  M.  Demesio  Montoya,  S., - ,  50  [55] 

4-11.  F.  T’a'pokwj  (Elk  lake)  S., - ,  d. 

4-12.  F.  Brihira  Montoya,  S., - ,  [53]  — 

[Brigida] 

-13.  M.  Donasiano  Montoya,  S., - ,  [53]- 

[Donanciano] 

4-14.  F.  Manalita  Dalachi,  W., - ,  [49] 

[Manuelita]  [Talache] 

-15.  F.  Nazarita  Montoya,  S., - ,  [d] - 

4-16.  M.  Antonio  Oyanki,  S., - ,  [54] 

[Oyenque] 


17.  M.  Juan  Pomasino  Montoya,  S., - ,  40  [46]- 

-}-  IS.  F.  Elisa  Montoya,  W-S.,  Red  stone,  37  [39] 


•30.  F.  Reyes  ’Beita,  S., - -,  d. 

4-31.  M.  Sotero  (Tello)  Ortiz,  W., - ,  [46] 


•32.  F.  Eliza’  Beita,  S., - ,  [39] 

4-33.  M.  JuanKavando,  W., - ,[48] 

[Gabahdon] 


- 34.  F.  Manuelita  Montoya,  S., - ,  d. 

4-31.  M.  Sotero  Ortiz,  W., - •,  [46] 

- 35.  M.  Luis  Montoya,  S., - ,  20  [21] 

- 36.  M.  Luka  Montoya,  S., - ,  28  [21] 

[Lucas] 

- 37.  M.  Amadeo  Montoya,  S., - ,  22  [17] 

- 38.  F.  Felipa  Montoya,  S., - ,  12  [11] 


- 61.  M.  Josd  Ortiz,  W., - ,  28  [20] 

- 62.  F.  Pasqualita  Ortiz,  W., - ,  [17] 

- 63.  F,  Lafelita  Ortiz,  W., - ,  [12] 

[Rafaelita] 

- 64.  M.  [Jos6  Dolores]  Ortiz,  W., - ,  [10] 

- 65.  F.  - -  Kavando,  W.  - - 

- 66.  M.  - Kavando,  W. - 

- 67.  F.  Sencion  Kavando,  W. - 

- 68.  F.  - Kavando,  W. - 

- 69.  F.  - Kavando,  W. - 

- 70.  F. - Kavando,  W. - 

- 71.  M.  - Kavando,  W. - 


d.  in  infancy 


- 39.  M.  Manuel  Oyanki,  S., - ,  30  [32] - 72.  F.  — - Oyanki,  S 

- b40.  F.  Tsepowi  S., - 

- 41.  F.  Rosita  Oyanki,  S., - ,  d.  1920 

- 42.  M.  Romas  Oyanki,  S., - ,9  [11] 

[Rames] 

- 43.  M.  Oloxo  Montoya,  S.,Red  stone, d.  1922,  aged  18 

- 44.  F.  Santana  Montoya,  S.,  Red  stone,  15 

- 45.  F.  Maria  Ohena  Montoya,  S.,  Red  stone,  d. 

aged  1  year,  7  mos.,  1919. 


I 


19.  F.  Socora  Montoya,  S., - ,32  [41] - 46.  M.  Josd  Sabel  Achelita,  S., - ,  18  [17] 

4-20.  M.  Juan  Achelita,  S.,  [47]  [Isabel] 

[Archulete] 


■21.  M.  Heronymo  Montoya,  S., - ,  [42] 

[Geronimo] 

4-22.  F.  Leonore  [Lopez]  [34] 

Mexican 


-47. 

F.  Silviamta  Montoya,  S.,  — 

— ,  13 

- 48. 

[Sylvanita] 

F.  Rebecca  Montoya,  S., - 

— ,10  Hi] 

-49. 

M.  Antonio  Montoya,  S., - 

-  8  19] 

- 50. 

M.  Santiago  Montoya,  S., - 

7 

51. 

F.  Elmidia  Montoya,  S., - 

6  [4] 

52. 

[Delverdia] 

M.  Jos6  Waldo  Montoya,  S.,  — 

- ,  2  [1] 

[Jesus  Ubaldo] 

■23.  F.  Dolorita  Montoya,  S., 
4-24.  Alcayo  Achileta,  S., 
[Alcario] 


3.  M.  Juan  San  Domingo  Montoya,  S.,  Badger, 
Brother  of  1 

4-4.  F.  Lupita, - ,  d. 


25.  M.  Nicola  Montoya,  S.,- 
[Nicholas] 

4-26.  F.  [Emilia]  [41] 

Mexican  at  Alcalde 

27.  M.  Jos6  Montoya,  S. - 

[Nicodemio] 

4-28.  F.  Eda  [Ada  Kie] 
Laguna 


[38] 
•,  [50] 


[36] 


- 53. 

- 54. 

- 55. 

- 56. 

- 57. 

- 58. 


59. 

60. 


M.  Manuel  Achelita,  S., - -,  18  [15] 

F.  Sicilia  Achelita,  S., - ,  14 

F.  Candalaita  Achelita,  S., - ,  10 

F.  - Achelita,  S., - ,  8 

F.  - Archelita,  S., - ,  6 

F.  Sicilia  Archelita,  S., - 4 


F.  Margarita  Montoya,  S., - ,  [3] 

M. - Montoya,  S. - - 


Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  17 
Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  15 
dartinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  13 
[artinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  11 

ihil,  S.,  Red  stone,  15 


1.  F.  Sipiana  Pena,  S.,  Red  stone 
+2.  M.  Juan  Jos6  Pena,  S.,  Grass 


2a.  F.  Tonita  Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  d 
Celibate  elder  sister  of  1 

3.  M.  Bernardo  Pena,  S.,  Grass - 

Elder  brother  of  2 
+4.  F.  Sepherina  Sanchi,  S.,  Sun 


5.  M.  Antonio  Pena,  S.,  Grass  - 
Younger  brother  of  2 
+6.  F.  Juanita  Pena,  S.,  Grass 


Genealogy  III 


1.  M. -  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone  - 

Posing  (Deer  horn) 

+2.  F.  Tanipobi  (Parrot  flower),  W°. 
Taos 


■3.  M.  Peru  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone  — 
+4.  F.  Sabelita  Naranho,  S.,  Sand,  d. 


9.  M.  Lucario  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  40 
+  10.  F.  Tomasita  Silva,  W°.,  Sand 


■5.  F.  Martina  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  1920 
+6.  M.  Feli  Belathi,  W.,  Corn,  d. 


- 11.  M.  Olexandro  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  37  - 

+  12.  F.  Maria  Naranho,  W°.,  Badger,  29 
Daughter  of  brother  of  8 

- 13.  F.  Hinavwa,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  25,  1918  - 

+14.  M.  Kleto  Tafoya,  S. 

+  15.  F.  Severa  Butire,  W. 

- 16.  F.  Liza  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  25 - - - 

+17.  M.  Mansolina  Butire,  W.,  Sand 

- 18.  M.  Jos6  La  Cruz  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  20 

- 19.  F.  Francequita  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  19 

- 20.  M.  Donesiano  Belathi,  W.,  Corn  - 

+21.  F.  Severina  Vihil,  W°.,  d.  1920 


•22.  F.  Lupita  Belathi,  W.,  Corn - 

+23.  M.  Feli  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone 


7.  F. 

+8. 


Romanita  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  — 
M.  Jose  Dolori  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 


-24.  F.  Lucaria  Belathi,  W.,  Com,  d.  “long  ago 

-25—27. - — Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

-28.  M.  Juan  Diego  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 
-29-35.  all  d. 

-36.  M.  Heronymo  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  41  — 


+37.  F.  Dominga  Naranho,  W°.,  Sun 
Tesuque 


-38.  F.  Timia  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  39 - 

+39.  M.  Pifanio  Tefoya,  S.,  Red  stone 

+40.  M.  Antonio  Silva,  W.,  Sand,  44 

41.  M.  Jose  Domingo  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  25 

+42.  F.  Moatse  (Yellow  morning)  S., - d.,  1920 

San  Ildefonso 

+43.  F.  Emilia  Butire,  W0.,  Red  stone  - 


Above  line  =  same  moiety  before  marriage 


- - 44.  F.  Diserea  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  15 

- 45.  F.  Bitoria  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  12 

- 46.  M. -  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  in  infancy,  1916 

- 47.  M.  Agapito  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  9 

- 48.  M.  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  in  infancy,  1919 

- 49.  M.  Cahete,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  3,  1921 

- 50.  F.  Po’tj  (Spreading  water)  W.,  Red  stone,  1 

- 51.  M.  Po’kwjts^e  (White  pool)  S., - ,  7 

- 52.  F.  Rosita  Tafoya,  S., - ,  6 

- 53.  F.  -  Tafoya,  S., - 

- - 54.  F.  Walupita  Butire,  W.,  Sand,  6 

j - 55.  F.  Ojika  (Ice  leaf),  W.,  Sand,  5 

I - 56.  M.  Tse’anye  (Spruce  astir)  W.,  Sand,  4  mos. 

- 57.  M.  Pedro  Belathi,  W.,  Corn,  d. 

- 58.  F.  Carmelita  Belathi,  W.,  Corn,  d. 

- 59.  F.  Masimiliano  Belathi,  W.,  Corn,  16  (?) 

89.  F.  Tegoria  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  15 

90.  M.  Elia  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  5 

91.  F.  Lucaria  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  7 

92.  F.  K’qng;  (Turquoise),  W.,  Red  stone,  6 

93.  F.  Tsets’^  (Yellow  clay),  W.,  Red  stone,  5 

94.  M.  Luis  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  5  mos.,  1923 


95.  F.  Rosarita  Disett,  6 

96.  M.  T<?pe  (Clay  prayer-feather),  5 

97.  M. - ,  2 

98.  M. - ,  1 


60.  M.  Herman  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  34 
+61.  F.  Marianita  Chavaria,  S., 


-62.  M.  Juan  Domingo  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone 

-63.  F.  Liza  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  25,  1920  - 

+64.  M.  Charley  Disett  of  Zuni,  reared  by  Miss  Disett,  d.  1921 

•65.  F.  Clarita  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone - 

+66.  M.  Jim 
Apache 

■67.  F.  Veronica  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone 

+68.  M. - 

Apache 

69.  M.  Placido  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  24, 1922 
-70.  M.  Tito  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  15 
-71.  F.  Manuelita  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  12 
-72.  F.  Carmelita  Sisnero,  W.,  Red  stone,  10 


- 73.  M.  Alfonso  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  15 

- 73a.  M. -  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

- 74.  F.  Florencia  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  13 

- 75.  M.  Clemente  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  12 

- 76.  M. -  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

- 77.  M.  San  Juan  Baptist,  W.,  Badger,  10 

- 77a.  M.  -  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

- 78.  F.  -  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

- 79.  M.  -  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  2 

- 80.  M.  Leo  Tefoya,  S.,  Red  stone,  d.  aged  2. 

- 81.  F.  Madelena  Silva,  W.,  Sand,  d.  aged  5  mos.,  1909 

- 82.  M.  Marco  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  9 

- 83.  M.  Pobits^e  (Flowers  of  all  kinds),  d.  Badger,  aged  4, 1920 

- 84.  F.  Delaira  Silva, - 

- 85.  F.  Clarita  Silva, - - 

- 86.  M.  Simon  Silva, - 

- 87.  F.  Setsauwa  (Blue  bird)  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  d. 

- 88.  F.  Kohetsauwa  (Blue  humming  bird)  Naranho,  W.,  Badger,  2  mos. 


1.  F.  Dolorita,  W.,  Red  stone,  d., - 

Namb6 

4-2.  M. — Achelita,  W.,  Mountain  eagle,  d. 


3.  F.  Dyiya  pokwi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle,  d 
Mother  lake.  Sister  of  2 

+4.  M.  Luis  Cata,  S., - d. 

Talui  (Father  Luis) 


Genealogy  IV 


1.  F.  Sipiana  Pena,  S.,  Red  stone 
+2.  M.  Juan  Jos6  Pena,  S.,  Grass 


7.  F.  Isabel  Pena,  S.,  Red  stone,  40 
+  8.  M.  Pasquale  Martinez,  S.,  Sun 


2a.  F.  Tonita  Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  d. 
Celibate  elder  sister  of  1 


9.  F.  Nastasia  Pena,  S.,  Red  stone,  d. 
+10.  M.  Ignasio  Vibil,  S.,  Grass 


3. 

+4. 


M.  Bernardo  Pena,  S.,  Grass  — 
Elder  brother  of  2 
F.  Sepherina  Sanchi,  S.,  Sun 


11. 

12. 

13. 


F.  Pasqualita  Pena,  S.,  Sun,  13 
M.  Romon  Pena,  S.,  Sun 
M.  Juan  Jos6  Pena,  S.,  Sun 


15.  F. 

16.  F. 

17.  F. 

18.  F. 

19.  M. 


Martinita  Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  17 
Petronilla  Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  15 
Alfonsita  Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  13 
Teresita  Martinez,  S.,  Red  stone,  11 

Antonio  Vihil,  S.,  Red  stone,  15 


5.  M.  Antonio  Pena,  S.,  Grass  - 
Younger  brother  of  2 
+6.  F.  Juanita  Pena,  S.,  Grass 


14.  M.  Ignasio  Pena,  S.,  Grass 


1.  M.  Pedro  Montoya,  S.,  Badger,  70- 

-f-2.  F.  Ohefia  Cahete,  S., - ■,  70 

Santa  Clara 


3.  M.  Juan  San  Domingo  Montoya,  S.,  Badger,  d. 

Brother  of  i 
+4.  F.  Lupita, 


>  d. 


Genealogy  V 


lanuel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand  - 

(Water  leaf) 

la  Pena  Padilla,  S-W.,  Weazel-Sand 
lwat’q  (Kachina  basket) 


-3.  M.  Hilario  Padilla,  W.,  Sand 
Pow’ebe  (Snow  kick-stick) 

+4.  F. - 

Kahs^we  (Leaf  zigzag) 

5.  F. - 

O'huwaoye  (Kachina  frost) 

+6.  M. - 

Sqepi  (Young  com  stalk) 

7.  M.  Jos6  Miguel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d. - 

+8.  F.  Lucia  Ortiz  Padilla,  S-W.,  Red  stone,  70 
Payos^we  (Summer  zigzag) 


-  9.  F.  Benina  Padilla,  W.,  Sand.  d.  aged  20 
Tanitsey  (Yellow  parrot) 

-10.  M.  Jose  Temotea  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d.  aged  10 
Kwqjsse  (White  rain) 

■11.  M.  Jose  Manuel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d. 

Po'ping  (Snow  mountain) 

12.  F.  Lupi  Padilla  Talachi,  W.,  Sand,  - 

Tamuoyege  (Dawn  frost) 

+  13.  M.  Vihil,  W.,  Sand,  d. 

Mexican-Navaho 


+  14.  M.  Tony  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle,  45 
Sowuhatsire  (Mist  bird) 

San  Juan 


- 18.  M.  Tranquilino  Vihil,  W.,  Sand,  26 

Tsepumu  (eagle  ?) 

+  19.  F. - ,  d. 

Mexican 

- 20.  F.  Sistina  (Susie)  Vihil,  W-S. 

Eyipobi  (Abalone  flower) 

+21.  M. - S.,  Sun 

San  Juan 

- 22.  F.  Brigida  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Poyetseh  (October  yellow) 

- 23.  F.  Ramoncita  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Tapokwin  (Elk  lake) 

- 24.  M.  Henricus  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Tqpetsqe  (White  sun  prayer-feather) 

- 25.  F.  Dolorita  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Anyopokwj  (Salt  lake) 

- 26.  M.  Maximinio  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 

Kahwipi  (Leaf  between  mountains) 

- 27.  M.  Jose  Reyes  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 

Tsehkahanye  (Waving  spruce  leaf) 

- 28.  F.  Elsie  (Alice)  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 

Wiyopokwin  (Gap  lake) 


15.  M.  Fidel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  28 
Kahanye  (Waving  leaf) 

+  16.  F. - 

Mexican 

17.  M.  Rumaldo  Padilla,  W.,  Sand 

HQpeanye  (Waving  corn  prayer-feather) 


1.  M.  Pedro  Montoya,  S.?  Badger,  70 
+2.  F.  Ohefia  Cahete,  S., - •,  70 


% 


— 18.  M.  Tranquilino  Vihil,  W.,  Sand,  26 
Tsepumu  (eagle  ?) 

+  19.  F. - ,  d. 

Mexican 

— 20.  F.  Sistina  (Susie)  Vihil,  W-S. 

Eyipobi  (Abalone  flower) 

+21.  M. - S.,  Sun 

San  Juan 

— 22.  F.  Brigida  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Poyetseh  (October  yellow) 

— 23.  F.  Ramoncita  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 
Tapokwin  (Elk  lake) 

— 24.  M.  Henricus  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

T^pets^e  (White  sun  prayer-feather) 

— 25.  F.  Dolorita  Vihil,  W,,  Sand 
Anyopokwj  (Salt  lake) 

— 26.  M.  Maximinio  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 
Kahwipi  (Leaf  between  mountains) 

—27.  M.  Jose  Reyes  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 
Tsehkahanye  (Waving  spruce  leaf) 

—28.  F.  Elsie  (Alice)  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 
Wiyopokwin  (Gap  lake) 


Genealogy  VI 


1.  M.  Juan  Inacio  Ortiz,  W., 

Ohuwa’tsqe  (White  cloud) 

+2.  F.  Rosita  Tafoya,  S-W.,  (?)  Red  Stone 

Apobi  (Vine  flower)  or  Ohuwapobi  (Kachina  flower) 


3.  F.  Lucia  Ortiz  Padilla,  S-W.,  Red  Stone,  70 
Payos^we  (Summer  zigzag) 

+4.  M.  Jose  Miguel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d 


5.  F.  Benina  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d.  aged  20 

Tanitsey  (Yellow  parrot) 

6.  M.  Jose  Temotea  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d.  aged  10 

Kw^tsqe  (White  rain) 

7.  M.  Jose  Manuel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  d. 

Po’ping  (Snow  mountain) 

8.  F.  Lupi  Padilla  Talachi,  W.,  Sand,  43  - 

Tamuoyege  (Dawn  frost) 

+  9  M. -  Vihil,  W.,  Sand,  d. 

M  exican-N  avaho 


+  10.  M.  Tony  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle,  45 
Sowuhatsire  (Mist  bird) 

San  Juan 


11.  M.  Fidel  Padilla,  W.,  Sand,  28 
Kahanye  (Waving  leaf) 

+  12.  F.  - 

Mexican 

13.  M.  Rumaldo  Padilla,  W.,  Sand 

HQpeanye  (Waving  com  prayer-feather) 


-14.  M.  Tranquilino  Vihil,  W.,  Sand,  26 
Tsepumu  (eagle  ?  look) 

+  15.  F - ,  d. 

Mexican 

16.  F.  Sistina  (Susie)  Vihil,  W-S.,  Sand 
Eyipobi  (Abalone  flower) 

+17.  M. - S.,  Sun 

San  Juan 

18.  F.  Brigida  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Poyetseh  (October  yellow) 

19.  F.  Ramoncita  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Tapokwin  (Elk  lake) 

20.  M.  Henricus  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Tgpetsqe  (White  sun  prayer-feather) 

21.  F.  Dolorita  Vihil,  W.,  Sand 

Anyopokwj  (Salt  lake) 

22.  M.  Maximinio  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 

Kahwipi  (Leaf  between  mountains) 

23.  M.  Jos6  Reyes  Talachi,  W.,  Mountain  eagle 
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24.  F.  Elsie  (Alice)  Talachi,  W.  Mountain  eagle 

Wiyopokwin  (Gap  lake) 
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1.  M.  Juan  Inacio  Ortiz,  W., 

Ohuwa'ts^e  (White  cloud) 
d-2.  F.  Rosita  Tafoya,  S-W.,  (?)  Red  Stone 

Apobi  (Vine  flower)  or  Ohuwapobi  (Kac 
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